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Quid  frustra  simulacra  ftigacia  captas?  "' 

Qtiod  pelis,  est  nusquain  :  quod  amas  avertere,  perdes. 
Ista  repercussse,  quam  cernis,  imaginis  umbra  est, 
KU  habet  ista  sni :  tecum  venitque,  raanetque ; 
Tecum  discedel ;  si  tu  discederc  possis. 

Ovid.  Met,  Lib.  Hi.  432. 

[From  the  fable  of  Narcmits.] 
IVhat  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion  moTe  ? 
What  kindled  in  thee  this  uapitied  love? 
Thy  own  warm  binsh  within  the  water  glows ; 
With  thee  the  colour'd  shadow  comes  and  goea ;  « 

Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies  ; 
Step  thon  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  iliea.— Addison. 

WILL  HONEYCOMB  diverted  us  last  Bight  with  an 
account  of  a  young  fellow's  first  discovering  his  pas- 
sion to  his  mistress.  The  young  lady  was  one,  it  seeins> 
who  had  long  before  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  him* 
and  was  still  in  hopes  that  he  would  some  time  or  other 
make  his  advances.  As  he  was  one  day  talking  with  her 
in  company  of  her  two  sisters,  the  conversation  happening 
to  turn  upon  love,  each  of  the  young  ladies  was,  by  way 
of  raillery,  recommending  a  wife  to  him ;  when,  to  the  no 
Email  surprise  of  her  who  languished  for  him  in  secret,  he 
told  them,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  that 
his  heart  had  been  long  engaged  to  one  whose  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  in  honour  to  conceal ;  but  that 
be  could  show  her  picture  in  the  lid  of  his  snuflF-box, 
The  young  lady,  who  found  herstlf  most  sensibly  touch«i 
Vol.  IV.  B 
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by  this  confession,  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
of  snatching  his  box  out  of  his  hand.  He  seemed  desirous 
of  recovering  it;  but  finding  her  resolved  to  look  into 
the  lid  begged  her,  that,  if  she  should  happen  to  kno\r 
the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her  name.  Upon  carry- 
ing it  to  the  window,  she  was  veiy  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  there  was  nothing  within  the  lid  but  a  little  looking 
glass ;  on  which,  after  she  had  viewed  her  own  face  with 
more  pleasure  than  she  had  ever  done  before,  she  re- 
turned the  box  with  a  smile,  telling  him  she  could  not 
but  admire  his  choice. 

Will,  fancying  that  this  story  took,  immediately  fell 
into  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  looking-glasses; 
and,  applying  himself  to  me,  asked  if  there  were  any  look- 
ing-glasses in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  for 
that  he  had  often  observed,  in  the  translations  of  poems 
out  of  those  languages,  that  people  generally  talked  of 
seeing  themselves  in  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Nay,  says  he,  I  remember  Mr.  Drj'den,  in  his  Ovid,  tells 
lis  of  a  swinging  fellow,  called  Polypheme,  that  made  use 
of  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass,  and  could  never  dress  him- 
self to  advantage  but  in  a  calm. 

My  friend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole  compass  of  his 
learning  upon  this  subject,  further  informed  us,  that  there 
vere  still  several  nations  in  the  world  so  very  barbarous 
as  not  to  have  any  looking-glasses  among  them ;  and  that 
hfc  had  lately  read  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  ladies  of  Chili  always  dressed  their  heads 
over  a  bason  of  water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  Will's  last 
night's  lecture  on  these  natural  mirrors,  as  it  seems  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  following  letter,  which  I  received 
the  day  before. 

'SIR, 

*  I  have  read  your  last  Saturday's  observations  on  the 

fourth   book  of  Milton  with  great  satisfaction,  and  am 

particularly   pleased  with   the  hidden  moral  which   you 

bave  takeu  notice  of  in  several  parts  of  the  poem.    The 
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design  of  this  letter  is  to  desire  your  thoughts,  whether 
there  may  not  also  be  some  moral  couched  under  that 
place  in  the  same  book,  where  the  poet  lets  us  know,  that 
the  first  woman  immediately  after  her  creation  ran  to  a 
looking-glass,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  her  own  face, 
that  she  had  never  removed  to  view  any  of  the  other  works 
of  nature,  had  she  not  been  led  off  to  a  man  ?  If  jou  think 
fit  to  set  down  the  whole  passage  from  Milton,  your  rea- 
ders will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  the  quota- 
tion will  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  filling  up  of  your 
paper.  '  Your  humble  servant, 

'  R.T.' 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my  querist  is  so  strong, 
that  1  cannot  forbear  closing  with  it.  1  he  passage  he 
alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to  Adam,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole  poem : 

*  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  foiuid  myself  repos'd 
Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  ranch  wond'riiig  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  hither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmariug  sound 
Of  waters  issu'd  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  and  stood  unmov'd 
Pure  as  th'  expanse  of  heaven  :  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  nie  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  skj-. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear'd,   , 
Bending  to  look  on  me ;  f  started  back, 
It  started  back ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  return'd, 
Pieas'd  it  return'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sjmipathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  warn'd  me :  "  What  thou  seest. 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 
With  thee  it  came  and  goes :  but  follow  mc, 
And  1  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 
Whose  image  thon  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine ;  to  him  shalt  bear 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  called 
Mother  of  human  race."    What  could  1  do, 
Ent  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 
Till  I  espy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 
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Under  a  plantain  ;  yet,  methought,  iesa  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  miid. 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image  :  back  1  turn  a  ; 
Thou  following  cry'dst  aloud,  •'  Return,  fair  Eve! 
"Whom  fly'st  thou  ?    Whom  thou  fly'st,  of  him  thoa  art. 
His  flesh,  his  bone  ;  to  give  thee  being,  1  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side. 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear  : 
Part  of  my  soul,  1  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half !"— With  that  thy  genUe  hand 
Seiz'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  tliat  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  lair.' 
So  spake  our  general  mother  -; v 
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Inclusam  Danaen  tnrris  ahenea, 
Robustaequc  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  exeubiaj  munieraut  satis 

Nocturnis  ab  adultcris : 
Si  non .  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  xvi.  1. 

Of  watchful  dogs  an  wlious  ward 

Right  well  one  hapless  virgin  guard. 

When  in  a  tower  of  brass  immur'd. 

By  mighty  bars  of  steel  sccur'd. 

Although  by  mortal  rakc-hcUs  lewd 

With  all  their  midnight  arts  pursiied. 

Had  not lYancis,  vol.  li.  p.  77. 

ADAPTED. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.  Padlock. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Your  correspondent's  letter  relating  to  fortune-hunters, 
and  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  it,  have  given  me  en- 
couragement to  send  you  a  state  of  my  case,  by  which 
you  will  see,  that  the  matter  complained  of  is  a  common 
grievance  both  to  city  and  country. 

'  I  am  a  country-gentleman  of  between  five  and  sijc 
thousand  a  year.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  a  very  fine 
park  and  an  only  daughter;  upon  which  account  I  have 
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been  so  plagued  with  deer-stealers  and  fops,  that  for  these 
four  years  past  I  have  scarce  enjoyed  a  moment's  rest. 
I  look  upon  myself  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  ;  and  am  forced 
to  keep  as  constant  watch  in  my  seat,  as  a  governor  would 
do  that  commanded  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  an  enemy's 
country.  I  have  indeed  pretty  well  secured  my  park, 
having  for  this  purpose  provided  myself  of  four  keepers, 
who  are  left-handed,  and  handle  a  quarter-stafif  beyond 
any  other  fellows  in  the  country.  And  for  the  guard  of 
my  house,  besides  a  band  of  pensioner  matrons  and  an 
old  maiden'  relation  whom  I  keep  en  constant  duty,  I 
have  blunderbusses  always  charged,  and  fox-gins  planted 
in  private  places  about  my  garden,  of  which  I  have  given 
frequent  notice  in  the  neighbourhood ;  yet  so  it  is,  that 
in  spite  of  all  my  care,  I  shall  every  now  and  then  have 
a  saucy  rascal  ride  by,  reconnoitering  (as  I  think  you  call 
it)  under  my  windows,  as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  he  were 
going  to  a  ball.  I  am  aware  of  this  way  of  attacking  a 
mistress  on  horseback,  having  heard  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  in  Spain ;  and  have  therefore  taken  care  to  re- 
move ray  daughter  from  the  road-side  of  the  house,  and 
to  lodge  her  next  the  garden.  But  to  cut  short  my  story : 
What  can  a  man  do  after  all }  I  durst  not  stand  for  mem- 
ber of  parliament  last  election,  for  fear  of  some  ill  conse- 
quence from  my  being  off  my  post.  What  I  would  there- 
fore desire  of  you  is,  to  promote  a  project  I  have  set  on 
foot,  and  upon  which  I  have  written  to  some  of  my  friends : 
and  that  is,  that  care  may  be  taken  to  secure  our  daugh- 
ters by  law,  as  well  as  our  deer;  and  that  some  honest 
gentleman,  of  a  public  spirit,  would  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the,better  preserving  of  the  female  game. 
*  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant.' 

*  Mile-End-Green, 
«  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Marcli  6,  1711-12. 

'  Here  is  a  young  man  walks  by  our  door  every  day 

about  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  He  looks  up  at  my  window, 

as  if  to  see  me ;  and  if  I  steal  towards  it  to  peep  at  him, 

he  turns  another  way^  and  looks  frightened  at  folding  what 

B2 
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he  was  looking  for.  The  air  is  very  cold ;  and  pray  let  him 
know,  that,  if  be  knocks  at  the  door,  he  will  be  carried  to 
the  parlour  fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind.     '  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•  i\IARY  COMFIT. 

*  If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  I'll  give  him  time  to  re- 
eover  himself,  and  ask  him  how  he  does.' 

'DEAR  SIR, 

*  I  beg  you  to  print  this  without  delay,  and  by  the  first 
opportunity  give  us  the  natural  causes  of  longing  in  women ; 
or  put  me  out  of  fear  that  my  wife  will  one  time  or  other 
be  delivered  of  something  as  monstrous  as  any  thing  that 
has  yet  appeared  to  the  world ;  for  they  say  the  child  is  to 
bear  a  resemblance  of  what  was  desired  by  the  mother.  I 
have  been  married  upwards  of  six  years,  have  had  four 
children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big  with  the  fifth.  The  ex- 
penses she  has  put  me  to,  in  procuring  what  she  has  longed 
for  during  her  pregnancy  with  them,  would  not  only  have 
handsomely  defrayed  the  charges  of  the  month,  but  of  their 
education  too  ;  her  fancy  being  so  exorbitant  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  usual  objects  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  but  running  out  after  equipages 
and  furniture,  and  the  like  extravagancies.  To  trouble 
you  only  with  a  few  of  them  ;  when  she  was  with  child  of 
Tom,  my  eldest  son,  she  came  home  one  day  just  fainting, 
and  told  me  she  had  been  visiting  a  relation,  whose  husband 
had  made  her  a  present  of  a  chariot  and  a  stately  pair  of 
horses  ;  and  that  she  was  positive  she  could  not  breathe  a 
week  longer,  unless  she  took  the  air  in  the  fellow  to  it  of 
her  own  within  that  time.  This,  rather  than  lose  an  heir, 
I  readily  complied  with.  Then  the  furniture  of  her  best 
room  must  be  instantly  changed,  or  she  should  mark  the 
child  with  some  of  the  frightful  figures  in  the  old-fashioned 
tapestry.  Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and  her  long- 
ing saved  that  bout.  When  she  went  with  Molly  she 
had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new  set  of  plate,  and  as  much 
china  «s  would  have  furniibed  an  Indian  shop:  ^hvse  also 
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I  cheerfully  granted,  for  fear  of  being  father  to  an  Indian 
pagod.  Hitherto  I  found  her  demands  rose  upon  every 
concession  ;  and  had  she  gone  on,  I  had  been  ruined  :  but 
by  good  fortune,  with  her  third,  which  was  Peggy,  the 
height  of  her  imagination  came  down  to  the  corner  of  a 
venison  pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even  upon  her  knees 
to  gnaw  off  the  ears  of  a  pig  from  the  spit.  The  gratifi- 
cations of  her  palate  were  easily  preferred  to  those  of  her 
vanity  :  and  sometimes  a  partridge,  or  a  quail,  or  a  wheat- 
ear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark,  were  cheerfully  purchased ; 
nay,  I  could  be  contented  though  I  were  to  feed  her  with 
green  peas  in  April,  or  cherries  in  May.  But  with  the 
babe  she  now  goes,  she  is  turned  girl  again,  and  fallen  to 
eating  of  chalk,  pretending  it  will  make  the  child's  skin 
white;  and  nothing  will  serve  her  but  I  must  bear  her 
company,  to  prevent  its  having  a  shade  of  my  brown.  la 
this,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  deny  her.  No  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  as  we  were  coming  to  town,  she  saw  a 
parcel  of  crows  so  heartily  at  breakfast  upon  a  piece  of 
horse-flesh,  that  she  had  an  invincible  desire  to  partake 
with  them,  and  (to  my  infinite  surprise)  begged  the  coach^ 
man  to  cut  her  off  a  slice,  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  which 
the  fellow  did ;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  home,  she  fell  ta 
it  with  such  an  appetite,  that  she  seemed  rather  to  devour 
than  eat  it.  What  her  next  sally  will  be  I  cannot  guess : 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  request  to  you  is,  that  if  there 
be  any  way  to  come  at  these  wild  unaccountable  rovings 
of  imagination  by  reason  and  argument,  you  would  speedily 
afford  us  your  assistance.  This  exceeds  the  grievance  of 
pin-money ;  and  I  think  in  every  settlement  there  ought 
to  be  a  clause  inserted,  that  the  father  should  be  answer- 
able for  the  longings  of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  im- 
patiently expect  your  thoughts  in  this  matter;  and  am, 
*Sir, 
*  Your  most  obliged  and 
.»  *  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

'  T.  B. 

*  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the  next  child  will 
love  horses  as  much  as  Molly  does  china-ware/  T. 
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Major  rermn  mihi  uascitur  ordo. 

Firg.  Mn.  vii.  43 

A  larger  scene  of  action  is  display'd.  Drydtn 

We  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil  spirit 
practised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order  to  inspire 
her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition.  The 
author,  who  shows  a  wonderful  art  throughout  his  whole 
poem,  in  preparing  the  reader  for  the  several  occurrences 
that  arise  in  it,  founds,  upon  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance, the  first  part  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his 
awatcing,  finds  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual  discom- 
posure in  her  looks.  The  posture  in  which  he  regards 
her  is  described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed, 
as  the  whisper  with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the  softest 
that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  was,  to  find  nnvcakeu'd  Eve-' 
With  tresses  discompos'd,  and  glowing  cLeek, 
As  through  unquiet  rcj^t ;  he  on  his  side 
I^eauiiig  half-rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  loye 
Hung  over  her  enaniour'd,  and  beUeld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  :  then,  witli  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathts. 
Her  hand  sott. touching,  whisper'd  thus:  '  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight  I 
Awake  :  the  morning  sliiacs,  and  the  fresh  tield 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring  , 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
-  "What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  op  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 

Such  whispering  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adatn,  whom  embracing,  thus  she  spake  : 

*  O  sole,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection  !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  morn  rtlurn'd .' 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Milton,  in  the  conferences 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  bad  his  eye  very  frequently  upon 
the  book  of  Canticles,  in  which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of 
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eastern  poetry,  and  very  often  not  unlike  what  we  meet 
with  in  Homer,  who  is  generally  placed  near  the  age  of 
Solumon.  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  poet  in  the 
preceding  speech  remembered  those  two  passages  which 
are  spoken  on  the  like  occasion,  and  filled  with  the  same 
pleasing  images  of  nature. 

*  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my  love, 
my  fair  one,  and  come  away  !  for,  lo !  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  fijrth 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  give 
a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away ! 

*  Come,  my  beloved  !  let  us  go  forth  into  the  field,  let 
us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the  vine 
flourish,  whether  the  tender  grapes  appear,  and  the  pome- 
granates bud  forth.* 

His  preferring  the  garden  of  Eden  to  that 

Where  the  sapient  king 

Held  dalliance  -with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse, 

shows  that  the  poet  had  this  delightful  scene  in  his  mind," 
Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  engendering 
pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  devil  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  her.  Of  this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where  she  fancies 
herself  awakened  by  Adam  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

*  Why  sleep'st  thou.  Eve  ?    Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
I'he  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  ioveJabour'd  song :  now  reins 
Full.orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  seis  oft"  the  face  of  things  :  in  vain, 
If  none  regard.    Ilcav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 
Whom  to  behold  but  thee,  nature's  desire, 
In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment, 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze !' 

An  injudicious  poet  would  have  made  Adam  talk  through 
the  whole  work  in  such  sentiments  as  these:  but  flattery 
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and  falsehood  are  not  the  courtship  of  Milton's  Adam,  and 
could  not  be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of  innocence,  ex- 
cepting only  in  a  dream  produced  on  purpose  to  taint  her 
imagination.  Other  vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  in 
this  relation  of  her  dream,  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader. 
Though  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  finely  presaged  ou 
this  occasion,  the  particulars  of  it  are  so  artfully  shadowed, 
that  they  do  not  anticipate  the  story  which  follows  in  the 
ninth  book.  I  shall  only  add,  that  though  the  vision  itself 
is  founded  upon  truth,  the  circumstances  of  it  are  full  of 
that  wildness  and  inconsistency  which  are  natural  to  a 
dream.  Adam,  conformable  to  his  superior  character  for 
wisdom,  instructs  and  comforts  Eve  upon  this  occasion:  , 

So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  ana  sne  was  chcer'd, 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  anrt  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of 
those  psalms  where,  in  the  overflowings  of  gratitude  and 
praise,  the  psalmist  calls  not  only  upon  the  angels,  but 
upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  inanimate  creation, 
to  join  with  him  in  extolling  their  common  Maker.  Invoca- 
tions of  this  nature  fill  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of 
God's  works,  and  awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm  which  is 
so  natural  to  devotion.  But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead 
•  parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  worship,  it 
was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our  first  parents, 
who  had  the  creation  fresh  upon  their  minds,  and  had  not 
seen  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  nor  conse- 
quently could  be  acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of 
praise  which  might  afford  matter  to  the  devotions  of  their 
posterity.  I  need  not  remark  the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry 
which  runs  through  this  whole  hymn,  nor  the  holiness  of 
that  resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

iHaving  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which  are  as- 
figned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem,!  proceed  to  the  descrip- 
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tion  v/hich  the  poet  gives  of  Raphael.  His  departure  from 
before  the  throne,  and  his  flight  through  the  choirs  of 
angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As  Milton  every  where  fills  his 
poem  with  circumstances  that  are  marvellous  and  astonish- 
ing, he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  such 
a  manner,  that  it  opened  «f  itself  upon  the  approach  of  the 
angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

Till  at  the  gate 


Of  heav'n  arriv'd,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as,  by  wrrk 
Divine,  the  sovereign  Architect  had  fram'd. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  three  pas- 
sages in  the  1 8th  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular  where,  speak- 
ing of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that  he  had  made  twenty 
tripods  running  on  golden  wheels;  which,  upon  occasion, 
might  go  of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and, 
when  there  was  no  more  use  for  them,  return  again  after 
the  same  manner.  Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer  very  severely 
upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  defend  it. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether,  in  this  particular 
of  Homer,  the  marvellous  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  pro- 
bable. As  the  miraculous  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates 
is  not  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the  tripods,  so  I  am  per 
suaded  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  he  not  been 
supported  in  it  by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  wheels  in  heaven  that  had  life  in  thera,  and  moved  of 
themselves,  or  stood  still,  in  conformity  with  the  cheru- 
bims,  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  circumstance 
in  his  thoughts  ;  because  in  the  foHowing  book  he  describes 
the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  with  living  wheels,  according 
to  the  plan  in  Ezekiel's  vision : 

Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 


The  chariot  of  patern<tl  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  instinct  witli  spirit . 

I  question  not  but  Bossu,  and  the  two  Daeiers,  who  are 
for  vindicating  every  thing  that  is  censured  in  Homer,  by 
something  parallel  in  holy  writ,  would  have  been  yer>'  well 
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pleased  had  they  thought  of  confronting  Vulcan's  tripod* 
with  Ezekiel's  wheels. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earth,  with  the  figure  of  his 
person,  is  represented  in  very  lively  colours.  Several  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  English  poets,  have  given  a  loose  to 
their  imaginations  in  the  description  of  angels :  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and 
so  conformable  to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in 
Scripture,  as  this  in  Milton.  After  having  set  hin»  forth  in 
all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented  him  as  alighted 
upon  the  earth,  the  poet  concludes  his  description  with  a 
circumstance  which  is  altogether  new,  and  imagined  with 
the  greatest  strength  of  fancy : 


■Like  Maia's  son  he  sloo<l, 


And  sliook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide . 

Raphael's  reception  of  the  guardian  angels,  his  passing 
through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  distant  appearance 
to  Adam,  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry  is  capable  of 
bestowing.  The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  particular 
description  of  Eve  in  her  domestic  employments: 

So  saying,  with  dispatchfiil  looks  in  haste 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  clioice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd,  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  joinM,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change  ; 
Eeotirs  her  then,  &c. 

Though  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  the 
subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  parent,  it  is  set 
off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and  strong  expressions, 
as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agreeable  parts  in  this  divine 
work.  , 

The  natural  majesty  of  Adam,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bit 
submissive  behaviour  to  the  superior  being  who  had  vouch- 
safed to  be  his  guest;  the  solemn  *  hail'  which  the  angel 
bestows  upon  the  mother  of  mankind,  with  the  figure  of 
Eve  ministering  at  the  table  j  are  circumstances  which  de- 
fervc  to  be  admired. 
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Raphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  th6  dignity 
of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit  with 
which  the  author  has  so  judiciously  introduced  him.  He 
had  received  instructions  to  converse  with  Adam,  as  one 
friend  converses  with  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  contriving  his  destruction  :  accordingly, 
he  is  represented  as  sitting  down  at  table  with  Adam,  and 
eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The  occasion  naturally 
leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of  angels.  After  hav- 
ing thus  entered  into  conversation  with  man  upon  more 
indiflferent  subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his  ohedience,  and 
makes  a  natural  transition  to  the  history  of  that  angel  who 
was  employed  in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my  first 
paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated  the  action  of  Paradise 
Lost  from  the  beginning  of  Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the  JEneid  to  begin  in  the 
second  book  of  that  poem.  I  could  allege  many  reasons  for 
my  drawing  the  action  of  the  jEneid  rather  from  its  im- 
mediate beginning  in  the  first  book,  than  from  its  remote 
beginning  in  the  second  j  and  show  why  I  have  considered 
the  sacking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  word.  But  as  this  would  be  a  dry 
unentertaining  piece  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  those  who  have  read  my  first  paper,  I  shall  not  en- 
large upon  it.  Whichsoever  of  the  notions  be  true,  the 
unity  of  Milton's  action  is  preserved  according  to  either  of 
them;  whether  we  consider  the  fall  of  man  in  its  imme- 
diate beginning,  as  proceeding  from  the  resolutions  taken 
in  the  infernal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote  beginning, 
as  proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as  it  is 
founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some 
great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could 
have  made  use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  force  of  ima- 
gination, and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances.  The  learned 
reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imitation  of 
Homer  in  the  last  of  the  following  lines : 

Vol.  IV.  C 
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At  length  into  tie  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Sat.ui  took  his  roy:il  seat 
llish  on  a  hill,  far  blazing  as  a  mount 
Rais'd  CD  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  tour's 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  ^old. 
The  palace  of  great  Lncifer,  (so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted; . 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which,  he  tells  us, 
in  the  languag^e  of  the  gods  are  called  by  different  names 
iVoni  those  they  go  by  in  the  language  of  men,  Milton  has 
imitated  him  with  his  usual  judgment  in  this  particular 
place,  wherein  he  has  likewise  the  authority'  of  scripture  to 
justify  him.  The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit 
that  in  this  infinite  host  of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance 
to  his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  religious 
singularity.  The  zeal  of  the  seraphim  breaks  forth  in  a 
becoming  warmth  of  sentiments  and  expressions,  as  the 
character  which  is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that  generous 
scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends  heroic  virtue.  The 
author  doubtless  designed  it  as  a  pattern  to  those  who  live 
among  mankind  in  their  present  state  of  degeneracy  and 
corruption : 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faittiful  only  he  ; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmuv'd, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  untei .  ify'd  ; 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal : 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd. 

Long  way  thro'  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustain'd 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ; 

And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  turn'd 

On  those  proud  tow'rs  to  swift  «lcst ruction  doomM. 

L. 
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Nullum  me  a  labore  reclinat  otium.— flbr.  Epod.  rvii.  24. 

'  Day  chases  night,  and  night  the  day. 
But  no  relief  to  me  convey.  Duncombe, 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  As  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  complaint  that  ever 
was  made  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  you  are  the  first  person 
I  ever  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  lay  it  before.  When 
I  tell  you  I  have  a  healthy,  vigorous  constitution,  a  plenti- 
ful estate,  no  inordinate  desires,  and  am  married  to  a  virtu- 
ous lovely  woman,  who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good-nature, 
and  by  whom  I  have  a  numerous  offspring  to  perpetuate 
my  family,  you  will  naturally  conclude  me  a  happy  man. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  promising  appearances,  I  am 
so  far  from  it,  that  the  prospect  of  being  ruined  and  un- 
done by  a  sort  of  extravagance,  which  of  late  years  is  in  a 
less  degree  crept  into  every  fashionable  family,  deprives  me 
of  all  the  comforts  of  my  life,  and  renders  me  the  most 
anxious,  miserable  man  on  earth.  My  wife,  who  was  the 
only  child  and  darling  care  of  an  indulgent  mother,  em- 
ployed her  early  years  in  learning  all  those  accomplish- 
ments we  generally  understand  by  good  breeding  and  polite 
education.  She  sings,  dances,  plays  on  the  lute  and  liarp- 
sichord,  paints  prettily,  is  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  has  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Italian. 
She  is  besides  excellently  skilled  in  all  domestic  sciences, 
as  preserving,  pickling,  pastry,  making  wines  of  fruits  of 
our  own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needleworks  of  every 
kind.  Hitherto,  you  will  be  apt  to  think  there  is  very 
little  cause  of  complaint;  but  suspend  your  opinion  till 
I  have  further  explained  myself,  and  then,  I  make  no 
question,  you  will  come  over  to  mine.  You  are  not  to 
imagine  I  find  fault  that  she  either  possesses  or  takes 
delight  in  the  exercises  of  those  qualifications  I  just  now 
mentioned;  it  is  the  immoderate  fondness  she  has  to  them 
that  I  lament,  and  that  what  is  only  designed  for  the  in- 
nocent amusement  and  recreation  of  life  is  become  the 
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whole  business  acd  study  of  hers.  The  six  months  we  are 
in  town  (for  the  year  is  equally  divided  between  that  and 
the  country),  from  almost  break  of  day  till  noon,  the 
whole  morning  is  laid  out  in  practising  with  htr  several 
masters  ;  and  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned  by  her  ab- 
sence iu  summer,  every  day  in  the  week  their  attendance 
is  required ;  and,  as  they  are  all  people  eminent  in  their 
professions,  their  skill  and  time  must  be  recompensed  ac- 
cordingly. So  how  far  these  articles  extend,  I  leave  you  to 
judge.  Limning,  one  would  thiuk,  is  no  expensive  diver- 
sion ;  but,  as  she  manages  the  matter,  it  is  a  very  con- 
fciderable' addition  to  her  disbursements;  which  you  will 
easily  believe,  when  you  know  she  paints  fans  for  all  her 
female  acquaintance,  and  draws  all  her  relations'  pictures 
in  miniature :  the  first  must  be  mounted  by  nobody  but 
Colmar,  and  the  other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles  Mather.^ 
What  follows  is  still  much  worse  than  the  former ;  for,  as 
I  told  you  she  is  a  ^reat  artist  at  her  needle,  it  is  incredible 
what  sums  she  expends  in  embroidery  ;  for,  besides  what 
is  appropriated  to  her  personal  use,  as  mantuas,  petti- 
coats, stomachers,  handkerchiefs,  purses,  pin-cushions,  and 
working  aprons,  she  keeps  four  French  protestants  con- 
tinually employed  in  making  divers  pieces  of  superfluous 
furniture,  as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for  closets,  beds» 
window-curtains,  easy  chairs,  and  tabourets :  nor  have  I 
any  hopes  of  ever  reclaiming  her  from  this  extravagance^ 
while  she  obstinately  persists  iu  thinking  it  a  notable  piece 
of  good  housewifery,  because  they  are  made  at  home,  and 
she  has  had  some  share  in  the  performance.  There  would 
be  no  end  of  relating  to  you  the  particulars  of  the  annual 
charge,  in  furnishing  her  store-room  with  a  profusion  of 
pickles  and  preserves ;  for  she  is  not  contented  with  hav- 
ing every  thing,  unless  it  be  done  every  way,  in  which  she 
consults  an  hereditary  book  of  receipts :  for  her  female 
anot'stors  have  been  always  famed  for  good  housewifery, 
one  of  whom  is  made  immortal,  by  giving  her  name  to 
an  eye-water,  and  two  sorts  of  puddings.    1  cannot  under* 

R,  •  A  well-known  toymao.iu  Fleet-street  at  Uie  time.  , 
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take  to  recite  all  her  medicinal  preparations,  as  salves, 
gere-cloths,  powders,  confects,  cordials,  ratafia,  persico, 
orange-flower,  and  cherry-brandy,  together  with  innume- 
rable sorts  of  simple  waters.  But  there  is  nothins:  I  lay 
so  much  to  my  heart  as  that  detestable  catalogue  of  coun- 
terfeit wines,  which  derive  their  names  from  the  fruits^ 
herbs,  or  trees,  of  whose  juices  they  are  chiefly  compounded. 
They  are  loathsome  to  the  taste,  and  pernicious  to  the 
health ;  and  as  they  seldom  survive  the  year,  and  then 
are  thrown  away,  under  a  false  pretence  of  frugality,  I 
may  affirm  they  stand  me  in  more  than  if  I  entertained 
all  our  visitors  with  the  best  burgundy  and  champaign. 
CofifeCj  chocolate,  and  green  imperial,  peco,  and  bobea 
teas,  seem  to  be  trifles;  but  when  the  proper  appurte- 
nances of  the  tea-table  are  added,  they  swell  the  account 
higher  than  one  would  imagine.  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out doing  her  justice  iii  one  article  ;  where  her  frugality 
is  so  remarkable,  I  must  not  deny  her  the  merit  of  it,  and 
that  is  in  relation  to  her  children,  who  are  all  confined, 
both  boys  and  girls,  to  one  large  room  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  house,  with  bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars  to 
the  windows,  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  an  old  wo- 
man, who  had  been  dry  nurse  to  her  grandmother.  This 
is  their  residence  all  the  year  round ;  and,  as  they  are 
never  allowed  to  appear,  she  prudensly  thinks  it  needless 
to  be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or  learning.  Her  eldest 
daughter  to  this  day  would  have  neither  read  nor  wrote, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  butler,  who,  being  the  son  of 
a  country  attorney,  has  taught  her  such  a  hand  as  is  ge- 
nerally used  for  engrossing  bills  in  Chancery.  By  this 
time  I  have  su£&ciently  tired  your  patience  with  my  do- 
mestic grievances  ;  which  I  hope  you  will  agree  could  not 
well  be  contained  in  a  narrower  compass,  when  you  con- 
sider what  a  paradox  1  undertook  to  maintain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  epistle,  and  which  manifestly  appears  to 
be  but  too  melancholy  a  truth.  And  now  I  heartily  wish 
the  relation  I  have  given  of  my  misfortunes  may  be  of 
use  and  benefit  to  the  public.  By  the  example  I  have 
set  before  them,  the  truly  virtuous  wives  may  leara  t^ 
C2. 
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avoid  th»se  errors  which  have  so  unhappily  misled  mine, 
and  which  are  visibly  these  three:  First,  in  mistakinjr  the 
proper  objects  of  her  esteem,  and  fixing  her  affections  upon 
such  things  as  are  only  the  trappings  and  decorations  of 
her  sex :  Secondly,  in  not  distinguishing  what  becomes 
the  ditfereot  stages  of  life.  And,  lastly,  the  abuse  and 
corruption  of  some  excellent  qualities,  which,  if  circum- 
scribed within  just  bounds,  would  have  been  the  blessing 
and  prosperity  of  her  family;  but  by  a  vicious  extreme, 
are  like  to  be  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it.'  T.* 
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Delectata  ilia  urbanitatc  tarn  stiilu.  Petron.  Arb. 

Delighted  with  unaffected  plainness. 

That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consists  in  emen> 
dations,  knowledge  of  different  readings,  and  the  like,  is 
what  in  all  ages  persons  extremely  wise  and  learned  have 
had  in  great  veneration.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  the  following  epistle,  which  lets  us  into  the  true 
author  of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  part  of  which 
I  did  myself  the  honour  to  publish  in  a  former  paper.  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  naturally  effect  critical  learning; 
but  finding  myself  not  so  much  regarded  as  I  am  apt  to 
flatter  myself  I  may  deserve  from  some  professed  patrons 
of  learning,  I  could  not  but  do  niy<;elf  the  justice  to  show 
I  am  not  a  stranger  to  such  erudition  as  they  smile  upon, 
if  1  were  duly  encouraged.  However,  this  is  only  to  let 
the  world  see  what  I  could  do  ;  and  shall  not  give  my  rea- 
der any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  forgive  the  osten- 
tation I  show  at  present. 

'  SIR,  Jlarch  13,  I7II-IC. 

*  Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  took  the 
pains  to  look  out  a  copy  I  had  formerly  taken,  and  re- 

•  rhc  aljovc  Paper  was  very  (vnly  siibMitnfctl  for  (he  one  now  immo. 
dJHicly  toUowiiii;.  wliirh  Initi-r  is  Im-it  repiiiitcd  fioju  Uie  original  folio, 
•onibuffl,  m  M  fiifct,  '}2U.» 
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membered  to  be  very  like  your  last  letter:  comparing 
them,  I  found  they  were  the  very  same ;  and  have,  un- 
der-written, sent  you  that  part  of  it  which  you  say  was 
torn  off.  I  hope  you  will  insert  it,  that  posterity  may 
Icnow  it  was  Gabriel  Bullock  that  made  love  in  that  na- 
tural style  of  which  you  seem  to  be  fond.  But,  to  let 
you  see  I  have  other  manuscripts  in  the  same  way,  I  have 
sent  you  enclosed  three  copies,  faithfully  taken  by  my 
ewn  hand  from  the  originals,  which  were  wrote  by  a  York- 
shire gentlemen  of  a  good  estate  to  madam  Mary,  and  aa 
uncle  of  hers,  a  knight  very  well  known  by  the  most 
ancient  gentiy  in  that  and  several  other  counties  of  Great 
Britain.  I  have  exactly  followed  the  form  and  spelling. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  Mr.  William  Bullock, 
the  famous  comedian,  is  the  descendant  of  this  Gabriel, 
who  begot  Mr.  William  Bullock's  great  grandfather,  on 
the  body  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark. 
As  neither  Speed,  nor  Baker,  nor  Selden,  take  notice  o*^ 
it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  positive ;  but  desire  that  the 
letter  may  be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  recovered  may 
be  in  Italics.  *  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  daily  Reader.* 

*  To  her  I  very  much  respect y  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark. 

*  Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Clark,  I  pray  you  let  aflfection  excuse  presumption. 
Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet 
countenance  and  comely  body  sometimes  when  I  had  oc- 
casion to  buy  treacle  or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothe- 
cary's shop,  I  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  1  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desire  to  become  your  servant. 
And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet  self, 
because  I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match  where  I 
please;  for  my  father  is  taken  away  ;  and  now  I  am  come 
to  my  living,  which  is  ten  yard  land,  and  a  house ;  and 
there  is  never  a  yard  land*  in  our  field  but  is  as  well 

*  "  In  some  counties  £0,  in  some  24,  and  iu  others  30  acres  of  land. 
Virgata  Terra," 
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worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief's  worth  a  halter  j  and 
all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  provided  for :  besides  I 
have  good  household  stuff,  though  I  say  it,  both  brass  and 
pewter,  linens  and  woollens ;  and  though  my  house  be 
thatched,  yet  if  you  and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I 
will  have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  shall  think  well  of 
this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as  my  how 
clothes  are  made,  and  hay-harvest  is  in.  I  could,  though 
I  say  it,  have  good  matches  in  our  town ;  hut  my  mother 
(God's  peace  be  with  her)  charged  me  upon  her  death'bed 
to  marry  a  gentlewoman,  one  who  had  been  well  trained 
up  in  the  sowing  and  coohery.  I  do  not  think  but  that 
if  yon  and  I  can  agree  to  marry,  and  lay  our  means  to- 
gether, I  shall  be  made  grand  jury-man  ere  two  or  three 
pears  come  about,  and  that  will  be  a  great  credit  to  us. 
If  1  could  have  got  a  messenger  for  sixpence,  I  would 
have  sent  one  on  purpose,  and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a 
token  of  my  love ;  but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  lost  for  that 
neither.  So,  hoping  you  will  take  this  letter  in  good  part, 
and  answer  it  with  what  care  and  speed  you  can,  I  rest 
and  remain,  *  Yours,  if  my  own, 

'  Mr.  Gabriel  Bullock, 
Leicestersiiire.  "ow  my  father  IS  dead. 

'  When  the  coal-carts  come,  I  shall  send  oftenerj   and 
may  come  in  one  of  them  myself.  • 

'  For  sir  fVilliam  to  go  to  london  at  Westminster  remember 
a  parlement. 

'  SIR, 

*  William,  i  hope  that  you  are  well,  -  i  write  to  let 
you  know  that  i  am  in  troubel  about  a  lady  your  nease ; 
and  i  do  desire  that  you  will  be  my  friend  ;  for  when  i  did 
com  to  see  her  at  your  hall,  i  was  mighty  Abuesed.  i 
would  fain  a  see  you  at  topeclitf,  and  thay  would  not  let 
me  go  to  you  ;  but  i  desire  that  you  will  be  our  friends, 
for  it  is  no  dishonor  neither  for  you  nor  she,  for  God  did 
make  us  all.  i  wish  that  i  might  see  you,  for  they  say 
•  S«c  No.  3Clj  aiKl  note. 
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that  you  are  a  good  man ;  and  many  d©th  wounder  at 
it,  but  madam  norton  is  abuesed  and  ceated  two  i  believe, 
i  might  a  bad  many  a  lady,  but  I  con  have  none  but  her 
with  a  good  consons,  for  there  is  a  God  that  know  our 
hearts,  if  you  and  madam  norton  will  come  to  Yorl^ 
there  I  shill  meet  you  if  God  be  willing  and  if  you  be 
pleased,  so  be  not  angterie  till  you  know  the  trutes  of 
things.  *  1  give  my  to  me  lady,  and 

to  Mr.  Aysenby,  and  to 
^  *  George  Nelson,  madam  norton,  March 

the  19th,  1706.' 

'  This  is  for  madam  mart/  norton  disforth  Lady  she  went 
to  Yorh. 
*  Madam  Mary.  Deare  loving  sweet  lady,  i  hope  you 
are  well.  Do  not  go  to  london,  for  they  will  put  you  in 
the  nunnery ;  and  heed  not  Mrs.  Lucy  what  she  saith  to 
you,  for  she  will  ly  and  ceat  you.  go  from  to  another 
place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so  with  speed,  mind  what 
i  write  to  you,  for  if  they  gate  you  to  london  they  will 
keep  you  there  ;  and  so  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will  both 
^o.  so  if  you  go  to  london,  you  rueing  yourself,  so  heed 
not  what  none  of  them  saith  to  you  let  us  gate  wed,  and 
we  shall  lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  will  do  any  thing  for 
you  to  my  poore.  i  hope  the  devil  will  faile  them  all,  for 
a  hellish  company  there  be.  from  there  cursed  trick  and 
mischiefus  ways  good  lord  bless  and  deliver  both  you  and 
me.  *  I  think  to  be  at  York  the  24  day.* 

'  lyiis  is  for  madam  mary  norton  to  go  to  london  for  a 
lady  that  belongs  to  dishfifrth. 

Madam  Mary,  i  hope  you  are  well,  i  am  soary  that 
you  went  away  from  York,  deare  loving  sweet  lady,  i 
writt  to  let  you  know  that  i  do  remain  faithfull ;  and  if 
can  let  me  know  where  i  can  meet  you,  i  will  wed  you, 
and  i  will  do  any  thing  to  my  poor ;  for  you  are  a  good 
woman,  and  will  be  a  loving  Misteris.  i  am  in  troubel 
for  you,  so  if  you  will  come  to  york  i  will  wed  you.    s» 
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\vith  speed  come,  and  i  will  have  none  but  you.  so, 
sweet  love,  heed  not  what  to  say  to  me,  and  with  speed 
come;  heed  not  what  none  of  them  say  to  you;  your 
Maid  makes  you  believe  ought. 

So  deare  love  think  of  Mr.  george  Nillson  with  speed; 
i  sent  2  or  3  letters  before. 

'  I  gave  misteris  elcock  some  nots,  and  thay  put  me  in 
pruson  all  the  night  for  me  pains,  and  nou  new  whear 
i  was,  and  i  did  gat  cold. 

But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  go  a  good  way  from  home,  for 
in  york  and  round  about  she  is  known  ;  to  writ  any  more 
her  deeds,  the  same  will  tell  hor  soul  is  black  within,  hor 
eorkis  stinks  of  hell.  March  19th,  1706*.' 
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Ire  tamen  restat,  iNnma  qii6  devoiiit  Pt  Ancus. 

Hor.  Kp.  vi.  Lib.  1. 2T. 

With  Ancns,  and  wtli  Numa,  kin??  t<f  Rome, 
We  mu.'-t  descend  into  tlie  silent  tonih. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  t'other  night* 
that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon  Westminster- 
abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  inge- 
nious fancies.  He  told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
observed  I  had  promised  another  paper  upon  the  tombs, 
and  that  he  should  be  glad  to  go  and  see  them  with  me, 
not  having  visited  them  since   he  had  read  history.     I 

•  In  the  orifinal  folio  fdition  of  the  Spectator,  tlie  following  letter  is 
added  to  No.  330;  it  is  given  here  as  evi<ieiilly  rel.iting  t.)  this  paper, 
which,  as  already  observed,  was  suppressed  soon  after  its  fir=t  publication. 
See  32b.« 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  '       March  18, 1711-12. 

•  The  ortentation  you  showed  yesterday  [March  I7]  would  have  been 
pardonable,  \\m\  you  provided  better  for  the  two  extremities  of  your 
paper,  and  placed  in  the  one  the  letter  R,  in  the  other, 

Nescio  quid  ineditans  nuearum  et  totur  i»  illls. 

A  word  to  the  wibc. 

*  I  am  your  most  hinnble  servant, 

'T.  TRASH.' 

Accordlnf  to  the  emendation  of  the  above  correspondent,  the  reader  ii 
desired,  io  the  paper  of  the  i'Ui,  to  read  H  for  T. 
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could  not  imagine  how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head, 
till  I  recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last 
summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised 
to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we  might  go  to- 
gether to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who  always 
shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for 
a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  water,  which  he  told  me  he 
always  drank  before  he  went  abroad.  He  recommended 
to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much 
heartiness,  that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon 
as  I  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpalatable  ;  upon 
which  the  knight,  observing  that  I  had  made  several  wry 
faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first, 
but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the 
stone  or  gravel. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted  me 
•with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  com- 
plain, and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good  will. 
Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be 
very  good  for  a  man  whilst  he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  off 
infection,  and  that  he  got  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon 
the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dantzick  :  when  of 
a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood 
behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take 
care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Truby's  water, 
telling  me  that  the  widow  Truby  was  one  who  did  more 
good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  country ; 
that  she  distilled  every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles 
of  her ;  that  she  distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all 
sorts  of  people  :  to  which  the  knight  added  that  she  had 
a  very  great  jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would 
fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and  her;  '  and  truly," 
says  Sir  Roger,  '  If  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I 
could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  bis  man's  telling  hiia 
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he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  otir  going  to  it,  after  hav- 
ing cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman 
if  his  axle-tree  was  good :  upon  the  fellow's  telling  him 
he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight  turned  to  me,  told  me 
he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in  without  fur- 
ther ceremonyr 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out  his 
head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and,  upon 
presenting  himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked. 
As  I  was  considering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him 
stop  by  the  way  at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a 
roll  of  their  best  Virginia.  Nothing  material  happened  in 
the  remaining  part  of  our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down 
at  the  west  end  of  the  abbey. 

!As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments, 
and  cry'd  out,  *A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him!'  Passing* 
afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel,  he  flung  his  hand 
that  way,  and  cried  *  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel !  a  very  gallant 
man.*  As  we  stood  before  Busby's  tomb,  the  knight 
uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner :  *  Dr.  Busby  ! 
a  great  man:  he  whipped  my  grandfather;  a  very  great 
man  !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been 
a  blockhead :  a  very  great  man  !* 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little  chapel 
on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  himself  at  our 
historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to  every  thing  he 
said,  particularly  to  the  account  he  gave  us  of  the  lord 
who  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Morocco's  het\d.  Among 
several  other  figures,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the 
statesman  Cecil  uj>on  his  knees ;  and  concluding  them 
all  to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure  which 
represents  that  martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died  by 
the  prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us 
that  she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
knight  was  very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family; 
and,  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  *  I 
wonder,'  says  he, '  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing 
of  her  in  hik  Chrouide.* 
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We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation  chairs? 
where  my  old  friend,  after  having^  heard  that  the  stone 
underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought 
from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  pillar,  sat  himself  down 
in  the  chair,  and,  looking  like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic 
king,  asked  our  interpreter,  what  authority  they  had  to 
say  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ?  The  fellow, 
instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that  he 
hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could  observe 
Sir  Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but 
our  guide  not  insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon 
recovered  his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 
that  if  Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two 
chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobacco- 
stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward 
the  Third's  sword,  and,  leaning  upon  the  pommel  of  it, 
gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince;  conclud- 
ing, that,  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the 
Third  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  touched  for  the  evil :  and  afterwards  Henry  the 
Fourth's ;  upon  which  he  shook  his  head,  and  told  us 
there  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where, 
there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English  kings  without  a 
head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know,  that  the  head,  which 
was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stolen  away  several  years 
since ;  *  Some  whig,  I'll  warrant  you,'  says  Sir  Roger ;  *  you 
ought  to  lock  up  your  kings  better ;  they  will  carry  off  the 
body  too,  if  you  don't  take  care.'  *' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and 
of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight 
observed  with  some  surprise,  had  a  great  many  kings  ia 
him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

jFor  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  tbe 
Vol.  IV.  D 
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knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  con- 
verses with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man :  for  which  reason 
he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that 
be  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Nor- 
folk-buildings, and  talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more 
at  leisure.  L. 
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Maxima  debetur  puei  is  revcrcntia 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  47. 
To  youUi  the  greatest  reverence  is  due. 

The  following  letters,  written  by  two  very  considerate 
correspondents,  both  under  twenty  years  of  age,  are  very 
good  arguments  of  the  necessity  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  many  incidents  which  affect  the  education  of 
youth. 

'SIR, 
*  I  have  long  expected  that,  in  the  course  of  your  ob- 
servations upon  the  several  parts  of  human  life,  you  would 
one  time  or  other  fall  upon  a  subject,  which,  since  you 
have  not,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  you.  What 
I  mean  is,  the  patronage  of  young  modest  men  to  such  as 
are  able  to  countenance,  and  introduce  them  into  the 
world.  For  want  of  such  assistances,  a  youth  of  merit 
languishes  in  obscurity  or  poverty  when  his  circumstances 
are  low,  and  runs  into  riot  and  excess  when  his  fortunes 
are  plentiful.  I  cannot  make  myself  better  understood, 
than  by  sending  you  a  history  of  myself,  which  I  shall  de- 
sire you  to  insert  in  your  paper,  it  being  the  only  way 
I  have  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  highest  obliga- 
tions imaginable. 
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'  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  London, 
who,  by  many  losses,  was  reduced  from  a  very  luxuriant 
trade^and  credit  to  very  narrow  circumstances,  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  his  former  abundance.  This  took  away 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  all  manner  of  attention  to  a 
fortune  which  he  now  thought  desperate;  insomuch  that 
he  died  without  a  will,  having  before  buried  my  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  his  other  misfortunes.  I  was  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  1  lost  my  father ;  and  an  estate  of  200?, 
a  year  came  into  my  possession,  without  friend  or  guardian 
to  instruct  me  in  the  management  or  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  (though  I  wanted  no 
director,  and  soon  had  fellows  who  found  me  out  for  a 
smart  young  gentleman,  and  led  me  into  all  the  de- 
baucheries of  which  I  was  capable),  that  my  companions 
and  I  could  not  well  be  supplied  without  running  in  debt, 
which  I  did  ver\'  frankly,  till  I  was  arrested,  and  con- 
veyed, with  a  guard  strong  enough  for  the  most  desperate 
assassin,  to  a  bailiff's  house,  where  I  lay  four  days,  sur- 
rounded with  very  merrj-,  but  not  very  agreeable  company. 
As  soon  as  I  had  extricated  myself  from  that  shameful 
confinement,  I  reflected  upon  it  with  so  m«ich  horror,  that 
I  deserted  all  my  old  acquaintance,  and  took  chambers  in 
an  inn  of  court,  with  a  resolution  to  study  the  law  with 
all  possible  application.  I  trifled  away  a  whole  year  in 
looking  over  a  thousand  intricacies,  without  a  friend  to 
apply  to  in  any  case  of  doubt ;  so  that  I  only  lived  there 
among  men,  as  little  children  are  sent  to  school  before 
they  are  capable  of  improvement,  only  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  suspense,  not  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  myself,  I  was  sought  for  by  a  relation  of 
mine;  who,  upon  observing  a  good  inclination  in  me,  used 
me  with  great  familiarity,  and  carried  me  to  his  seat  in 
the  country.  When  I  came  there,  iie  introduced  me  to 
all  the  good  company  in  the  county ;  and  the  great  obli- 
gation I  have  to  him  far  this  kind  notice,  and  residence 
with  him  ever  since,  has  made  so  strong  an  impression 
upon  me,  that  he  has  an  authority  of  a  father  over  me. 
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founded  upon  the  love  of  a  brother.  I  have  a  good  study 
of  books,  a  good  stable  of  horses  always  at  my  command; 
and,  though  I  am  not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of  age, 
familiar  converse  on  his  part,  and  a  strong  inclination  to 
exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an  effect  upon  me  that 
makes  me  acceptable  wherever  I  go.  Thus,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, by  this  gentleman's  favour  and  patronage,  it  is  my 
own  fault  if  1  am  not  wiser  and  richer  every  day  1  live. 
I  speak  this  as  well  by  subscribing  the  initial  letters  of 
my  name  to  thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  imitation 
of  his  virtue.  It  would  be  a  worthy  work  to  show  what 
great  charities  are  to  be  done  without  expense,  and  how 
many  noble  actions  are  lost,  out  of  madvertency,  in  per- 
sons capable  of  performing  them,  if  they  were  put  in 
mind  of  it.  If  a  gentleman  of  figure  in  a  county  would 
make  his  family  a  pattern  of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and 
breeding,  and  would  kindly  endeavour  to  influence  the 
education  and  growing  prospects  of  the  younger  gentry 
about  him,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  would  save  him  a  great 
deal  of  stale  beer  on  a  public  occasion,  and  render  him 
the  leader  of  his  country  from  their  gratitude  to  him, 
instead  of  being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and  tumults  in  order 
to  be  made  their  representative.  The  same  thing  might 
be  recommended  to  all  who  have  made  any  progress  in 
any  parts  of  knowledge,  or  arrived  at  any  degree  in  a  pro- 
fession: others  may  gaiu  preferments  and  fortunes  from 
their  patrons ;  but  I  have,  1  hope,  received  from  mine 
good  habits  and  virtues.  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  my  request 
to  print  this,  in  return  for  all  the  evil  an  helpless  orphan 
shall  ever  escape,  and  all  the  good  he  shall  receive  in 
this  life  J  both  which  are  wholly  owing  to  this  gentleman's 
favour  to.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•  s.  p.* 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  am  a  lad  of  about  fourteen.     I  find  a  mighty  plea- 
sure in  learning.     I  have  been  at  the  Latin  school  four 
years.     I  don't  kaow  1  ever  played  truant,  or  neglected 
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any  task  my  lAaster  set  me  iu  my  life.  I  think  on  what 
I  read  iu  school  as  I  ^o  home  at  noon  and  nio;ht,  and  so 
intently,  that  I  have  often  ^one  half  a  mile  out  of  my 
way,  not  nunnng;  whither  I  went.  Our  maid  tells  me 
she  often  hears  me  talk  Latin  in  my  sleep,  and  I  dream 
two  or  three  riig^ht,s  in  a  «veek  I  am  reading  Juvenal  and 
Homer.  My  master  seems  as  well  pleased  with  my  per- 
formances as  any  boy's  in  the  same  class.  I  think,  if  J 
know  my  own  mind,  I  would  choose  rather  to  be  a  scholar 
than  a  prince  without  learning.  I  have  a  very  good 
affectionate  father ;  but  though  very  rich,  yet  so  mighty 
near,  that  he  thinks  much  of  the  charges  of  my  education. 
He  often  tells  me  he  believes  my  schooling  will  ruin  him  ; 
that  I  cost  him  God  knows  what,  in  books.  I  tremble  to 
tell  him  I  want  one.  1  am  forced  to  keep  my  pocket- 
money,  and  lay  it  out  for  a  book  now  and  then,  that  he 
don't  know  of.  He  has  ordered  my  master  to  buy  no 
more  books  for  me,  but  says  he  will  buy  them  himself. 
I  asked  him  for  Horace  t'other  day,  and  he  told  roe  in  a 
passion  he  did  not  believe  I  was  fit  for  it,  hut  only  ray 
master  had  a  mind  to  make  him  think  1  had  got  a  great 
way  in  my  learning.  1  am  sometimes  a  month  behind 
other  boys  in  getting  the  books  my  master  gives  orders 
for.  All  the  boys  in  the  school,  but  I,  have  the  classic 
authors  in  usum  delphiyii,  gilt  and  lettered  on  the  back. 
My  father  is  often  reckoning  up  how  long  I  have  been  at 
school,  and  tells  me  he  fears  I  do  little  good.  My  father's 
carriage  so  discourages  me,  that  he  makes  me  grow  dull 
and  melancholy.  My  master  wonders  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  ;  I  am  afraid  to  tell  him  ;  for  he  is  a  man  that 
loves  to  encourage  learning,  and  would  be  apt  to  chide 
my  father,  and,  not  knowing  his  temper  may  make  him 
worse.  Sir,  if  you  have  any  love  for  learning,  I  beg  you 
would  give  me  some  instructions  in  this  case,  and  per- 
suade parents  to  encourage  their  childreij  when  they  find 
them  diligent  and  desirous  of  learning,  I  have  heard  some 
parents  say,  they  would  do  any  thing  for  their  children, 
if  they  would  but  mind  their  learning:  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  in  their  place.  Dear  sir,  pardon  vay  boldness.  If 
I>9 
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you  will  but  consider  aiitl  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray  for 
your  prosperity  as  long  as  I  live. 
London,  *  Your  humble  servant, 

Maivh  C,  1711.  ♦  JAMES  DISCIPULUS.' 

T. 
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Sioliilam  prcebct  tibi  vellere  barbam. 

Pers.  Sat.  ii.  08. 

Holds  out  his  foolisn  beard  for  lliee  to  pluck. 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  West- 
minster-abbey, I  observed  that  he  stood  longer  than  ordi- 
nary before  the  bust  of  a  venerable  old  man.  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it ;  when,  after  some  time,  he 
pointed  to  the  figure,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
that  our  forefathers  looked  much  wiser  in  their  beards 
than  we  do  without  them  .'  '  For  my  part,  says  he,'  when 
I  am  walking  in  my  gallery  in  the  country,  and  see  my 
ancestors,  who  many  of  them  died  before  they  were  of  my 
age,  I  cannot  forbear  regarding  them  as  so  many  old 
patriarchs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  looking  upon  myself  as 
an  idle  smock-faced  young  fellow.  I  love  to  see  your 
Abrahams,  your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jacobs,  as  we  have  them 
in  old  ji xc-  of  tapestry,  with  beards  below  their  girdles, 
that  cover  ';u!f  the  hangings.'  The  knight  added,  *  if  I 
v;ould  recommend  beards  in  one  of  my  papers,  and  endea- 
vour to  restDie  human  faces  to  their  ancient  dignity,  that, 
upon  a  month's  warning,  he  would  undertake  to  lead  up 
the  fashion  himself  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.' 

I  smiled  at  my  friend's  fancy;  but,  after  we  parted, 
could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  metamorphosis  our 
faces  have  undergone  in  this  particular. 

The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my  friend  Sir 
Roger,  was  for  many  .iges  looked  upon  as  tl»e  type  of  wis- 
dom. Lucian  more  than  once  rallies  the  pliilosophers  of 
his  time,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  one  another  in  beards ; 
and  roprcseiite  a  learned  man  wbu  stood  for  a  proft:3£orship 
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in  philosophy,  as  unquaUfied  for  it  by  the  shortness  of  his 
beard. 

iElian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilu's,  the  pretended  critic, 
who  wrote  against  Homer  and  Plato,  and  thought  himself 
wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  tells  us  that  this 
Zoilus  had  a  very  long  beard  that  hung  down  upon  his 
breast,  but  no  hair  upon  his  head,  which  he  always  kept 
close  shaved,  regarding,  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as 
so  many  suckers,  which,  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  grow, 
might  have  drawn  away  the  nourishment  from  his  chin, 
and  by  that  means  have  starved  his  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  popes  refused  to 
accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  which  were  presented 
to  him,  because  the  saint,  in  his  effigies  before  the  book, 
was  drawn  without  a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage  the  world  has 
formerly  paid  to  beards ;  and  that  a  barber  was  not  then 
allowed  to  make  those  depredations  on  the  faces  of  the 
learned,  which  have  been  permitted  him  of  late  years. 

Accordingly  several  wise  nations  have  been  so  extremely 
jealous  of  the  least  ruffle  offered  to  their  beards,  that  they 
seem  to  have  fixed  the  point  of  honour  principally  in  that 
part.  The  Spaniards  were  wonderfully  tender  in  this  par- 
ticular. Don  Quevedo,  in  his  third  vision  on  the  last 
judgment,  has  carried  the  humour  very  far,  when  he  tells 
us  that  one  of  his  vainglorious  countrymen,  after  having 
received  sentence,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  couple  ©f 
evil  spirits ;  but  that  his  guides  happening  to  disorder  bis 
mustaches,  they  were  forced  to  recompose  them  with  a 
pair  of  curling-irons  before  they  couid  get  him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation,  we  shall 
find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  but 
was  very  much  discouraged  under  the  Norman  line.  It 
shot  out,  however,  from  time  to  time,  in  several  reigns 
under  different  shapes.  The  last  effort  it  made  seems  to 
have  been  queen  Mary's  days,  as  the  curious  reader  may 
find,  if  he  pleases  to  peruse  the  figures  of  Cardinal  Pole 
and  Bishop  Gardiner ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  may  be  .questioned,  if  zeal  against  popery  has  not 
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induced  our  protestant  painters  to  extend  the  beards  of 
these  two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  dimensions,  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  the  more  terrible. 

I  tind  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of  in  the  reign 
of  Kinp  James  the  First. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one,  which  noakes 
too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  redoubted  Hudibras,  an  account  of 
which  Butler  has  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  following' 
lines : 

•  His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face  ; 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  lilc, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile  : 
The  upper  part  Uiereof  was  whey. 
The  aether  orange  mixt  with  grey.' 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among  us  after 
the  expiration  of  beards;  but  this  is  a  subject  which  I 
shall  not  here  enter  upon,  having  discussed  it  at  large  ia 
a  distinct  treatise,  which  I  keep  by  me  in  manuscript, 
upon  the  mustache. 

If  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  introducing  beards 
should  take  effect,  1  fear  the  luxury  of  the  present  age 
would  make  it  a  very  expensive  fashion.  There  is  uo 
question  but  the  beaux  would  soon  provide  themselves 
with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  colours,  and  the  most  im- 
moderate lengths.  A  fair  beard  of  the  tapestry  size,  which 
Sir  Roger  seems  to  approve,  could  not  come  under  twenty 
guineas.  The  famous  golden  beard  of  iEsculapius  would 
hardly  be  more  valuable  thau  one  made  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fashion. 

Besides,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies  would  pot 
come  into  the  mode,  when  they  take  the  air  on  horseback. 
TTiey  already  appear  in  hats  and  feathers,  coats  and  peri- 
wigs ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  suppose  that 
they  would  have  their  riding-beards  on  the  same  occasion. 

N.  B.  I  may  ^ve  the  moral  of  this  discourse  ia  another 
paper.  ;X, 
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-Minfis  aptus  acutis 


Naribas  horum  hominom Hor,  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  1.  SQ. 

lie  cannot  bear  the  raillery  of  the  age.  Creech, 

«  DEAR  SHORT  FACE, 
*  In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you  have  given 
MS  some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of  brutes  the  Mo- 
hocks ;  wherein  you  have  particularly  specified  the  inge- 
nious performances  of  the  lion-tippers,  the  dancing-mas- 
ters, and  the  tumblers  :  but  as  you  acknowledged  you  had 
not  then  a  perfect  history  of  the  whole  club,  you  might 
very  easily  omit  one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the 
sweaters,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  dancing-mas- 
ters too.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or 
more,  of  these  well-disposed  savages,  as  soon  as  they  have 
enclosed  the  person  upon  whom  they  design  the  favour  of 
a  sweat,  to  whip  out  their  swords,  and,  holding  then* 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  they  describe  a  sort  of  magic  circle 
round  about  him  with  the  points.  As  soon  as  this  piece 
of  conjuration  is  performed,  and  the  patient  without  doubt 
already  beginuing  to  wax  warm,  to  forward  the  operation, 
that  member  of  the  circle  towards  whom  he  is  so  rude  as( 
to  turn  his  back  first,  runs  his  sword  directly  into  that 
part  of  the  patient  whereon  school-boys  are  punished  ; 
and  as  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  this  will  soon  make 
him  tack  about  to  some  other  pohit,  every  gentleman  does 
himself  the  same  justice  as  often  as  he  receives  the  affront. 
After  this  jig  has  gone  two  or  three  times  round,  and  the 
patient  is  thought  to  have  sweat  sufficiently,  he  is  very 
handsomely  rubbed  down  by  some  attendants,  who  cftrry 
with  them  instruments  for  that  purpose,  and  so  discharged. 
This  relation  I  had  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  lately 
been  under  this  discipline.  He  tells  me  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  dance  before  the  emperor  himself,  not  without  the 
applause  and  acclamations  both  of  his  imperial  majesty 
and  the  whole  ring ;  though  I  dare  say  neither  I,  nor  any 
of  his  acquaintance,  ever  dreamt  he  would  have  merited 
wiy  reputation  by  his  activity. 
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'  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  was  very  near  being 
qualified  to  have  given  you  a  faithful  and  painful  account 
of  this  walking  bagnio,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  myself.  Going 
the  other  night  along  Fleet-street,  and  having,  out  of 
curiosity,  just  entered  into  discourse  with  a  wandering 
female  who  was  travelling  the  same  way,  a  couple  of  fel- 
lows advanced  towards  us,  drew  their  swords,  and  cried 
out  to  each  other,  *'  A  sweat!  a  sweat!"  Whereon,  sus- 
pecting they  were  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  bagnio, 
I  also  drew  my  sword,  and  demanded  a  parley  ;  but  find- 
ing none  would  be  granted  me,  and  perceiving  others 
behind  them  filing  otf  with  great  diligence  to  take  me  in 
flank,  I  began  to  sweat  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  it :  but 
very  luckily  betaking  myself  to  a  pair  of  heels,  which  1  had 
good  reason  to  believe  would  do  me  justice,  I  instautly  got 
jjossession  of  a  very  snug  corner  in  a  neighbouring  alley 
that  lay  in  my  rear ;  which  post  I  maintained  for  above 
half  an  hour  with  great  firmness  and  resolution,  though 
not  letting  this  success  so  far  overcome  me  as  to  make 
me  unmindful  of  the  circumspection  that  was  necessary 
to  be  observed  upon  my  advancing  again  towards  the 
street ;  by  which  prudence  and  good  management  I  made 
a  handsome  and  orderly  retreat,  having  suffered  no  other 
damage  in  this  action  than  the  loss  of  my  baggage,  and 
the  dislocation  of  one  of  my  shoe  heels,  wliich  last  I  am 
just  now  informed  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  These 
sweaters,  by  what  1  can  learn  from  my  friend,  and  by  as 
near  a  view  as  I  was  able  to  take  of  them  myself,  seem 
to  me  to  have  at  present  but  a  rude  kind  of  discipline 
amongst  them.  It  is  probable,  if  you  would  take  a  little 
pains  with  them,  they  might  be  brought  into  better  order, 
JBut  I'll  leave  this  to  your  own  discretion;  and  will  only 
add,  that  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this  by 
way  of  caution  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  preserve  their 
ekins  whole  from  this  sort  of  cupping,  and  tell  them  at 
the  same  time  the  hazard  of  treating  with  night-walkers, 
you  will  perhaps  oblige  others,  as  well  as 

*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

'  JACK  LlGHIfOOT. 
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*  P.  S.  My  friend  will  have  me  acquaint  you,  that  though 
he  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  merit  of  that  ex- 
traordinary strokesman  Mr.  Sprightly,  yet  it  is  his  real 
opinion,  that  some  of  those  fellows  who  are  employed  as 
rubbers  to  this  new-fashioned  bagnio,  have  struck  as  bold 
strokes  as  ever  he  did  in  his  life. 

'  1  bad  sent  this  four-and-twenty  hours  sooner,  if  I  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  a  great  doubt  about 
the  orthography  of  the  word  bagnio.  I  consulted  several 
dictionaries,  but  found  no  relief;  at  last  having  recourse 
both  to  the  bagnio  in  Newgate-street,  and  to  that  in 
Chancery-lane,  and  finding  the  original  manuscripts  upon 
the  sign-posts  of  each  to  agree  literally  with  my  own 
spelling,  I  returned  home  full  of  satisfaction,  in  order  to 
despatch  this  epistle.' 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  As  you  have  taken  most  of  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man life  into  your  consideration,  we  the  underwritten 
thought  it  not  improper  for  us  also  to  represent  to  you 
our  condition.  We  are  three  ladies  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  greatest  improvement  we  make  is  by  reading. 
We  have  taken  a  small  journal  of  our  lives,  and  find  it 
extremely  opposite  to  your  last  Tuesday's  speculation. 
We  rise  by  seven,  and  pass  the  beginning  of  each  day  ia 
devotion,  and  looking  into  those  affairs  that  fall  within 
the  occurrences  of  a  retired  life  ;  in  the  aftrenoon  we 
sometimes  enjoy  the  good  company  of  some  friend  or 
neighbour,  or  else  work  or  read:  at  night  we  retire  to 
our  chambers,  and  take  leave  of  each  other  for  the  whole 
night  at  ten  o'clock.  We  take  particular  care  never  to 
be  sick  of  a  Sunday.  Mr.  Spectator,  we  are  all  very  good 
maids,  but  ambitious  of  characters  which  we  think  more 
laudable,  that  of  being  very  good  wives.  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  inquire  for  a  spouse  for  an  honest  coun- 
try gentleman,  whose  estate  is  not  dipped,  and  wants  a 
wife  that  can  save  half  his  revenue,  and  yet  make  a 
better  figure  than  any  of  his  neighbours  of  the   same 
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estate^  with  Bticr-bred  vTomen,  you  shall  have  further  notice 
ftow,  Sir, 

*  Your  courteous  readers, 

•  MARTflAEBUSIF-, 
*|»  •  ♦  DEBORAH  THKIKIY, 

*•  '  ALICE  EAULW 
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.— vocat  in  certamiiia  divos.—Virs 

He  calls  embattled  rtejties  to  arm?. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle  of  the  an- 
gels ;  having  raised  his  reader's  expectation,  and  prepared 
him  for  it  by  several  passages  in  the  preceding  hooks.  I 
omitted  quoting  these  passages  in  ray  observations  on  the 
former  books,  having  purposely  reserved  them  for  the 
opening  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  gave  occasion  to 
them.  The  author's  imagination  was  so  inflamed  with 
this  great  scene  of  action,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it, 
he  rises,  if  possible,  above  himself.  Thus,  where  he  men- 
tions Satan  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem. 

Him  the  almighty  Power 

Ilurl'd  licafiloug  flaming  from  tli'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdilion,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  (ire, 
Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

We  have  likewise  several  noble  hints  of  it  in  the  infernal 
eonference : 

•  O  prince!  Q  chief  of  many  throned  powers. 
That  led  Ih'  einbaltlcd  seraphim  to  war, 
Too  well  1  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 
That  with  sad  ofcrthrow  and  foal  defe;it 
Ilalh  lost  lis  heav'n ;  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
}\ut  see !  the  ancry  victor  has  recall'd 
"His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 
£ack  lo  the  galu  of  hcav'u.   The  lulphurous  iutift 
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Shot  after  iis  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
Tlie  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heav'n  received  us  falling:  and  the  thiuidor, 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  anri  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  has  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also  in  the  second 

*  What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heav'n's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besougiit 
The  deep  to  shelter  us;  this  hell  then  scem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds ' 

Tn  short,  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thing  of  this 
battle,  but  in  such  images  of  greatness  and  terror  as  are 
suitable  to  the  subject.  Among  several  others  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  that  passage  where  the  Power,  who  is 
described  as  presidin?-  over  the  chaos,  speaks  in  the  second 
book  : 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old. 

With  fault'ring  speech  and  visage  incompos'd, 

Answor'd,  "  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  tiiou  art. 

That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  lute 

Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 

I  saw  and  heard  ;  for  such  a  num'rous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frigiited  deep 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 

Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  heavea's  gates 

Poar'd  out  by  millions  her  vicUrious  bands 

Pursuing 

It  required  great  j  regnancy  of  invention,  and  strength 
of  imagination,  to  fill  this  battle  with  such  circumstances 
as  should  raise  and  astonish  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  an  exactness  of  judgment,  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  might  appear  light  or  trivial.  Those  who  look 
into  Homer  are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising  one 
above  another,  and  improving  in  horror  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Iliad.  Milton's  fight  of  angels  is  wrought  up  with 
the  same  beauty.  It  is  ushered  in  with  such  signs  of 
wrath  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  incensed.  The  first 
engagement  is  carried  on  under  a  cope  of  fire,  occasioned 
by  the  flights  of  innumerable  burning  darts  and  arrows 

Vol.  IY.  E 
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which  are  discharged  from  either  host.  The  second  onset 
is  still  more  terrible,  as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial 
thunders,  which  seem  to  make  the  victory  doubtful,  and 
produce  a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the  s^ood  angels. 
This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of  mountains  and  pro- 
montories ;  till  in  the  last  place  Messiah  comes  forth  in 
the  fulness  of  majesty  and  terror.  The  pomp  of  his  ap- 
pearance, amidst  the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes 
of  his  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is 
described  with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagination. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engagement 
\^hich  does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable  enough  to 
the  ideas  most  readers  would  conceive  of  a  fight  between 
two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an  ima- 
gination which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified  for  such 
a  descripti<n),  by  the  reading  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  yiarticular.  It  was  certainly  a  very  hold  thought 
in  our  author,  to  ascribe  the  fir'^t  use  of  artillery  to  the 
vebel  angels.  But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be 
well  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  such  authors,  so  it 
enters  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that  being,  who 
is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker,  Such  engines  were  the  only  instruments  he  could 
Lave  made  use  of  to  imitate  those  thunders,  that  in  all 
poetry,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are  represented  as  the 
arms  of  the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the  hills  was  not 
altogether  so  daring  a  thought  as  the  former.  We  are,  in 
some  measure,  prepared  for  such  an  incident  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  giant's  war,  which  we  meet  with  among 
the  ancient  j)oets.  What  «till  made  this  circmistance  the 
more  proper  for  the  poet's  use,  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  that  the  fable  of  the  giant's  war,  which 
makes  as  great  a  noise  in  antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to 
thf  bublimcst  description  in  IJesiod's  works,  was  an  alle- 
piry  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of  a  fight  between 
the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perha[is,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  what 
judgint  nt  Milton,  iu  this  narration,  has  avoided  every 
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thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the  description  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets;  and  at  the  same  time  improved 
every  great  hint  which  he  met  with  in  their  works  upon 
this  subject.  Homer,  in  that  passage  which  Longinus  has 
celebrated  for  its  sublimeness,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid 
have  copied  after  him,  tells  us,  that  the  giants  threw  Ossa 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He  adds  an  epithet 
to  Pelion  {e'lvoa-lfuKKov)  which  very  much  swells  the  idea, 
by  bringijig  up  to  the  reader's  imagination  all  the  wood* 
that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  further  a  greater  beauty  in 
his  singling  out  by  names  these  three  remarkable  moun- 
tains so  well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This  last  is  such  a 
beauty,  as  the  scene  of  Milton's  war  could  not  possibly 
furnish  him  with.  Claudian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the 
giant's  war,  has  given  full  scope  to  that  wildness  of  imagi- 
nation which  was  natural  to  him.  He  tells  us  that  the 
giants  tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  root«s,  and  threw  them 
at  the  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  in  particular  tak- 
ing up  Lemnos  in  his  arms,and  whirling  it  to  the  skies, 
with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears 
up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river  Enipeus,  which  ran  down 
the  sides  of  it;  but  the  poet,  not  content  to  describe  him 
with  this  mountain  upon  his  shoulders,  tells  us  that  the 
river  flowed  down  his  back  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  pos- 
ture. It  is  visible  to  every  judicious  reader,  that  such 
ideas  savour  more  of  the  burlesque  than  of  the  sublime. 
They  proceed  from  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  ra- 
ther divert  the  mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton  has  taken 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  these  several  passages,  JCnd 
composes  out  of  them  the  following  great  image  : 

rrom  their  foundations  loos'nin?  to  anrl  fro, 
They  pluck'd  tlie  seated  hills,  with- all  tiiuir  lo.ul, 
Rocks,  WHters,  wood?,  an<l  by  the  shaggy  toiis 
UpUlliug  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short  de- 
scription, improved  by  the  imagination  of  Claudian,  witli- 
out  its  puerilities. 
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I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen  angels 
seeing  the  promontories  hanging  over  their  heads  in  such 
a  dreadful  manner,  with  the  other  numberless  beauties  iu 
this  book,  which  are  so  conspicuous,  that  they  cannot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  most  ordinary  reader. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of  poetry 
in  this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime  ideas,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  given  them  a  place 
within  the  hounds  of  this  paper.  Besides  that  1  find  it  in 
a  great  measure  done  to  my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  lord 
Roscommon's  Essay  on  Translated  Poetry..  I  shall  refer 
my  reader  thither  for  some  of  the  master-strokes  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  others  which  that  noble  author  has  not 
taken  notice  of. 

Milton,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he  was 
master  of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assistance  all  the 
helps  he  could  meet  with  among  the  ancient  poets.  The 
Eword  of  Michael,  which  makes  so  great  a  havock  among 
the  bad  angels,  was  given  him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the 
armoury  of  God  : 


-But  the  ?%vor(l 


<){  3Iicli.iel  from  the  aiiuonry  of  God 

W;is  giv'u  him  tcmprrVJ  yo,  that  neither  kcni 

iMor  solid  ridglit  resist  that  edge  :  it  in«t 

Tlie  sword  ot  S^tar,  witli  Mccp  force  to  smite 

Desccndiii'!',  .and  in  lialf  cut  sheer ^ 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein  the 
poet  tells  us,  that  the  sword  of  iEneas,  which  was  given 
him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  the  sword  of  Turnus, 
which  came  from  a  mortal  forge.  As  the  moral  in  this 
place  is  divine,  so  by  the  way  we  may  observe,  that  the 
hrrstowing  on  a  man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven  such  an 
allegorical  weapon  is  very  confornjahle  to  the  old  eastern 
w.ay  of  thinking.  Not  only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it, 
but  w<'  find  the  Jewish  hero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
who  iiad  fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen  people  with  so 
much  glory  and  success,  receiving  in  his  dream  a  sword 
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from  the  baud  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following 
passage,  wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer : 

The  grulins  sword  with  discontinnons  wound 
Pass'd  ttiroiJi;li  him  ;  but  ih'  ethereal  substauce  clos'd. 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  tlie  gash 
A  stream  of  nrctaroiis  hiimonr  isoiiing  flow'd 
Sanguine,  (such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed) 
And  all  his  armour  staia'd ' 

Homer  tells  us  in  the  same  manner,  that  upon  Diomedes 
vvoundiiig  the  gods,  there  flowed  from  the  wound  an  ichor, 
or  pure  kind  of  blood,  which  was  not  bred  from  mortal 
viands  ;  and  that,  though  the  pain  was  exquisitely  great, 
the  wound  soon  closed  up  and  healed  in  those  beings  who 
are  vested  with  immortality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton  in  his  description  of  his  fu- 
rious Moloch  flying  from  the  battle,  and  bellowing  with 
the  wound  he  had  received,  had  his  eye  on  Mars  in  the 
Iliad :  who,  upon  his  being  wounded,  is  represented  as 
retiring  out  of  the  fight,  and  making  an  outcry  louder 
than  that  of  a  whole  army  when  it  begins  the  charge. 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  where 
engaged  in  a  general  battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side 
with  the  bellowing  of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader 
will  easily  observe  how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of 
this  image,  without  running  into  the  ridicule  of  it : 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 


And  with  fierce  ensigns  picrc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king!   who  him  defy'd, 
And  at  bis  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten'd,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous  :   but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter'd  arms 
And  uncoutti  pain,  fled  bellowing — 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this  book 
with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical  parts  of 
scripture.  The  Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have  before  taken 
notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who,  as  Gro- 
tius  observes,  has  very  much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit  in 
the  poetical  p*rts  of  his  prophecy, 
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The  following  lines,  in  that  glorious  commission  which 
is  given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of  rebel  angels, 
is  drawn  from  a  sublime  passage  in  the  psakns  : 

tO  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thj-  Father's  might! 
Ascend  mj'  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
Tiiat  take  hcav'n's  basis ;  bring  forth  all  iny  war. 
My  bow,  my  thunder,  niy  almigiity  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  on  thy  puissant  thiijU 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  manv  other  strokes  of 
the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his  imagi- 
natiun  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before  he 
entered  into  this  engagement  of  the  angels.  Homer  there 
gives  us  a  scene  of  men,  heroes,  and  gods,  mixed  together 
in  battle.  Mars  animates  the  contending  armies,  and  lifts 
up  his  voice  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  heard  distinctly 
amidst  all  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the  fight.  Jupiter 
at  the  same  time  thunders  over  their  heads ;  while  Neptune 
raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and 
all  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  shake  about  them.  The 
poet  tells,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose  habitation  was  in  the 
vscy  centre  of  the  earth,  was  so  affrighted  at  the  shock, 
that  he  leapt  from  his  throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes 
Vulcan  as  pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river 
Xanthus,  and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars;  who, 
he  tells  us,  covered  seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the  gods 
every  thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  nature,  Milton 
has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all  the 
like  circumstances  of  horror.  The  shout  of  armies,  the 
rattling  of  brazen  chariots,  the  hurling  of  rocks  and 
mountains,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  thunder,  are  all 
of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagination,  and 
give  him  a  suitable  idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With  what 
art  has  the  poet  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling,  even  before  it  was  created! 

All  hcav'n  rc!«<)ini(lcd ;   and  had  eaith  beon  then. 
All  earth  had  to  its  centre  ebook    
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In  how  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  afterwards 
describe  the  »vhole  heaven  shaking  under  the  •.vheels  of  the 
Messiah's  chariot,  with  that  exception  to  the  throne  of 
God! 

Under  Ins  burning  wheels 

ITie  steadfdst  empyrean  sliook  througliont. 
All  but  the  throne  itselt  of  God • 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed  with  so 
much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still  found  means 
to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him  beyond  what 
he  himself  is  able  to  describe : 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  fortli,  biu'check'd 
His  thunder  i  i  mid  volle.v ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  ol  heaven. 

r  In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great  in  itself, 
and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  learning,  appears 
in  this  book  every  way  equal  to  his  subject,  which  was 
the  most  sublime  ihat  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a 
poet.  As  he  knew  all  the  arts  of  affecting  the  mind,  he  has 
given  it  certain  resting-places,  and  opportunities  of  re- 
covering itself  from  time  to  time  ;  several  speeches,  reflec- 
tions, similitudes,  and  the  like  reliefs,  being  interspersed 
to  diversify  his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  L. 
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Voluisti,  in  sao  genere,  nnumqucmqite  nostr&m  quasi  quendara 

esse  Roscinm,  dixistique  non  tarn  ea  qua  recta  esscnt  probari,  quAm 
quae  prava  sunt  fastidiis  adhaerescere.  Cic.  de  Geslu. 

You  would  have  each  of  us  be  a  kind  of  Roscius  in  his  way ;  and  yoa 
have  said,  that  fastidious  men  are  not  so  mucli  pleased  with  what  is 
liglit,  as  disgusted  at  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole  lives  a  light  im- 
pression of  a  thing,  which  at  first  fell  into  contempt  with 
us  for  want  of  consideration.  The  r^l  use  of  a  certain 
qualification  (which  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  look  upon 
as  at  best  an  indifferent  thing,  and  generally  a  frivolyus 
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circumstance)  shows  the  ill  consequence  of  such  preposses- 
sions. What  I  mean  is  the  art,  skill,  accomplishment,  or 
^vhatev•cr  you  will  call  it,  of  dancing.  I  knew  a  g^cntle- 
man  of  great  abilities,  who  bewailed  the  want  of  this  part 
of  his  education  to  the  end  of  a  very  honourable  life.  He 
observed  that  there  was  not  occasion  for  the  common  use 
of  great  talents;  that  they  are  but  seldom  in  demand; 
and  that  these  very  great  talents  were  uften  rendered  use- 
less to  a  man  for  want  of  small  attainments,  A  good 
rnien  (a  becoming  motion,  gesture,  and  aspect)  is  natural 
to  some  men;  but  even  these  would  be  highly  more 
graceful  in  tlu^ir  carriage,  if  what  they  do  from  the  force 
of  nature  were  confirmed  and  heightened  from  the  force 
of  reason.  To  one  who  has  not  at  all  considered  it,  to 
mention  the  force  of  reason  on  such  a  subject  will  appear 
fantastical ;  but  when  you  have  a  little  attended  to  it, 
an  assembly  of  men  will  have  quite  another  view;  and 
they  will  tell  you,  it  is  evident  from  plain  and  infallible 
rules,  why  this  man,  with  those  beautiful  features,  and  a 
well-fashioned  person,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  he  who  sits 
by  him  without  any  of  those  advantages.  When  we  read, 
-we  do  it  without  any  exerted  act  of  memory  that  presents 
the  shape  of  the  letters ;  but  habit  makes  us  do  it  mecha- 
nically, without  staying,  like  children,  to  recollect  and 
join  those  letters.  A  man  who  has  not  had  the  regard  of 
his  gesture  in  any  part  of  his  education,  will  find  himself 
unable  to  act  with  freedom  before  new  company',  as  a 
child  that  is  but  now  learning  would  be  to  read  without 
hesitation.  It  is  for  the  advancement  of  the  pleasure  we 
receive  in  being  agreeable  to  each  other  in  ordinary  life, 
tluit  one  would  wish  dancing  were  generally  understood 
as  conducive,  as  it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment  in 
matters  that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it.  A  man  of 
learning  and  sense  is  distinguished  from  others  as  he  is 
such,  though  he  never  runs  upon  points  too  difficult  for 
the  rest  of  the  world;  in  like  manner  the  reaching  out  of 
the  arm,  and  the  most  ordinary  motion,  discovers  whether 
i»  man  ever  learnt  to  know  what  is  the  true  harmony  and 
composure  of  his  Umbs  ^uU  countenance.     Whoever  has 
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seen  Booth,  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  march  to  his 
throne  to  receive  Orestes,  is  convinced  that  majestic  and 
g:reat  conceptions  are  expressed  in  the  very  step;  but, 
perhaps,  though  no  other  man  could  perfjrm  that  in- 
cident as  well  as  he  does,  he  himself  would  do  it  with  a 
yet  greater  elevation  were  he  a  dancer.  This  is  so  dan- 
gerous a  subject  to  treat  with  gravity,  that  I  shall  not 
at  present  enter  into  it  any  further;  but  the  author  of 
the  following  letter  has  treated  it  in  the  essay  he  speaks 
of  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  a 
resolution,  that  I  will  never  hereafter  think  meanly  of 
any  thing,  till  I  have  heard  what  they  who  have  another 
opinion  of  it  have  to  say  in  its  defence. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Since  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
that  have  not  been  recommended  to  the  world  by  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  professors,  masters,  or  lovers  of  them, 
whereby  the  usefulness,  excellence,  and  benefit  arising 
from  them,  both  as  to  the  speculative  and  practical  part, 
have  been  made  public,  to  the  great  advantage  and  im- 
provement of  such  arts  and  sciences;  why  should  dancing, 
an  art  celebrated  by  the  ancients  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  be  totally  neglected  by  the  moderns,  and  left 
destitute  of  any  pen  to  recommend  its  various  excellencies 
and  substantial  merit  to  mankind  ? 

*  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now  fallen,  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  this  silence.  The  art  is  esteemed  only  as 
an  amusing  trifle;  it  lies  altogether  uncultivated,  and  is 
unhappily  fallen  under  the  imputation  of  illiterate  and 
mechanic.  As  Terence,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  complains 
of  the  rope-dancers  drawing  all  the  spectators  from  his 
play,  so  we  may  well  say,  that  capering  and  tumbling  is 
now  preferred  to,  and  supplies  the  place  of,  just  and 
regular  dancing  on  our  theatres.  It  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  high  time  that  some  one  should  come  to  its  as- 
sistance, and  relieve  it  from  the  many  gross  and  growiFig 
errors  that  have  crept  into  it,  and  overcast  its  real  beau- 
ties ;  and,  to  set  dancing  in  its  true  light,  would  show  the 
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usefulness  and  elegance  of  it,  with  the  pleasure  and  in- 
struction produced  from  it ;  and  also  lay  down  some  fun- 
damental rules,  that  might  so  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  its  professors,  and  infomation  of  the  spectators,  that 
the  first  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  perform,  and  the 
latter  rendered  more  capable  of  judging  what  is  (if  there 
be  any  thing)  valuable  in  this  art. 

*  To  encourage  therefore  some  ingenious  pen  capable 
of  so  generous  an  undertaking,  and  in  some  measure  to 
relieve  dancing  from  the  disadvantages  it  at  present  lies 
under,  I,  who  teach  to  dance,*  have  attempted  a  small 
treatise  as  an  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Dancing:  in 
which  I  have  inquired  into  its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use, 
and  shown  what  esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it.  I  have 
likewise  considered  the  nature  and  j»erfection  of  all  its 
several  parts,  and  how  beneficial  and  delightful  it  is,  both 
as  a  qualification  and  an  exercise ;  and  endeavoured  to 
answer  all  objections  that  have  been  maliciously  raised 
against  it.  I  have  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the 
particular  dances  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whether 
religious,  warlike,  or  civil :  and  taken  particular  notice  of 
that  part  of  dancing  relating  to  the  ancient  stage,  in  which 
the  pantomimes  had  so  great  a  share.  Nor  have  I  been 
wanting  in  giving  an  historical  account  of  some  particular 
masters  excellent  in  that  surprising  art ;  after  which  I 
have  advanced  some  observations  on  modern  dancing, 
both  as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part  of  it  so  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  qualification  of  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and 
have  concluded  with  some  short  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  character  by  which  dances  are  writ 
down,  and  communicated  to  one  master  from  another. 
If  some  great  genius  after  this  would  arise,  and  ad\ance 
this  art  to  that  perfection  it  seems  capable  of  receiving, 
■what  might  not  be  expected  from  it?  For,  if  we  consider 
the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  shall  find  that  some  of 
them  took  rise  from  beginnings  so  mean  and  unpromising, 
that  it  is  very  wonderful  to  think  that  ever  such  surprising 

•  An  F,9»ay  toward*  a  History  of  Dancing,  &.c.  15y  John  Weaver, 
JCmo.  171'^. 
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structures  should  bave  been  raised  upon  such  ordinary 
foundations.  But  what  cannot  a  great  genius  effect? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise  of  a 
smith's  hammers  should  have  given  the  first  rise  to  music? 
Yet  Macrobius  in  his  second  book  relates,  that  Pythagorus, 
in  passing  by  a  smith's  shop,  found  that  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeding from  the  hammers  were  either  more  grave  or 
acute,  according  to  the  different  weights  of  the  hammers. 
The  philosopher,  to  improve  this  hint,  suspends  different 
weights  by  strings  of  the  same  bigness,  and  found  in  like 
manner  that  the  sounds  answered  to  the  weights.  This 
being  discovered,  he  finds  out  those  numbers  which  pro- 
duced sounds  that  were  consonant :  as  that  two  strings  of 
the  same  substance  and  tension,  the  one  being  double  the 
length  of  the  other,  gave  that  interval  which  is  called 
diapason,  or  an  eighth :  the  same  was  also  effected  from 
two  strings  of  the  same  length  and  size,  the  one  having 
four  times  the  tension  of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from 
so  mean  a  beginning,  did  this  great  man  reduce,  what  was 
only  before  noise,  to  one  of  the  most  delightful  sciences, 
by  marrj'ing  it  to  the  mathematics ;  and  by  that  njean« 
caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  demonstrative 
of  sciences.  Who  knows  therefore  but  motion,  whether 
decorous  or  representative,  may  not  (as  it  seems  highly 
probable  it  may)  be  taken  into  consideration  by  some 
person  capable  of  reducing  it  into  a  regular  science,  though 
not  so  demonstrative  as  that  proceeding  from  sounds,  yet 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  magnified  arts  ? 
*  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declared  yourself 
visitor  of  dancing-schools,  and  this  being  an  undertaking 
which  more  immediately  respects  them,  I  think  myself  in- 
dispensably obliged,  before  I  proceed  to  the  publication  of 
this  my  essay,  to  ask  your  advice ;  and  hold  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  your  approbation,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend my  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  parents  of  such  as 
learn  to  dance,  as  well  as  to  the  young  ladies,  to  whoia 
as  visitar,  you  ought  to  be  guardian. 

'  1  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant/ 
Salop,  JTarch  10,  iTn-lC. 
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Respicerc  exemplar  vitae  moramque  jubebo 
Doctum  iinitHtorem,  el  veras  hiiic  ducerc  voces. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  327. 

Keep  Nature's  great  original  in  view, 

And  thence  the  living  images  pursue.— J/'owci*. 

^Y  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met 
together  at  the  club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
see  the  new  tragedy  *  with  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years. 

*  The  last  1  saw,'  said  Sir  Roger,  *  was  The  Committee, 
which  I  should  not  have  gone  to  neither,  had  not  I  been 
told  beforehand  that  it  was  a  good  church  of  England 
comedy.'  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  me  who  this 
distrest  mother  was ;  and  upon  hearing  that  she  was 
Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave 
man,  and  that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  read  hi* 
life  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me  in 
the  next  place,  if  there  would  not  be  some  danger  in 
coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks  should  be  abroad. 

*  I  assure  you,'  says  he,  *  I  thought  I  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  last  night;  for  1  observed  two  or  three  lusty  black 
men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet-street,  and  mended 
their  pace  behind  me,  in  proportion  as  I  put  on  to  get 
away  from  them.  You  must  know,'  continued  the  knight 
with  a  sniile,  '  1  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  hunt  me ;  for 
I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood, 
who  was  served  such  a  trick  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  for  which  reason  he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  town 
ever  since.  I  might  have  shown  them  very  good  sport,  had 
this  been  their  design ;  for,  as  I  am  an  old  fox-hunter,  I 
fihould  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  played  them  a 
thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their  lives  before.* 
Sir  Roger  added,  that  *  if  these  gentlemen  had  any  such 
intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it ;  for  I  threw 
them  out,'  says  he,  '  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street,  where  I 

•  The  Distrcbt  jMother. 
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doubled  the  corner,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings  before 
they  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However,' 
says  the  knight,  *  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us 
to-morrow  night,  and  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me 
about  four  o'clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  house  before  it 
is  full,  I  will  have  my  own  coach  in  readiness  to  attend 
you,  for  John  tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels  men<led.' 

The  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the 
appointed  hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he 
had  put  on  the  same  sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk.  Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the 
rest  my  old  friend  the  butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  them- 
selves with  good  oaken  plants,  to  attend  their  master 
upon  this  occasion.  When  we  had  placed  him  in  his  coach, 
■with  myself  at  his  left-hand,  the  captain  before  him,  and 
Lis  butler  at  the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear,  we  con- 
voyed him  in  safety  to  the  playhouse,  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  captain  and  I 
went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit. 
As  soon  as  the  house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my 
old  friend  stood  up,  and  looked  about  him  with  that  plea~ 
sure  which  a  mind  seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels 
in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  seem 
pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake  of  the  same  com- 
mon entertainment.  I  could  nut  but  fancy  to  myself,  as 
the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he 
made  a  very  proper  centre  to  a  tragic  audience,  Upou 
the  entering  of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me,  that  he  did 
Dot  believe  the  king  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut. 
I  was  indeed  very  attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks,, 
because  1  looked  upon  them  as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  him,  at  the  conclusion  of 
almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine 
how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  appeared  much 
concerned  for  Andromache;  and  a  little  while  after  as 
much  for  Hermione ;  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think 
•what  would  become  of  Pyrrhus. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal  to 
ter  lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that 
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he  was  sure  she  would  never  have  him ;  to  which  he  added, 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  vehemence,  'You  can't  im- 
ag;ine,  sir,  what  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  widow.'  Upon 
Pyrrhus's  threatening  afterwards  to  leave  her,  the  knight 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered  to  himself,  *  Ay,  do  if  you 
can.'  This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my  friend's  imagina- 
tion, that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  he  whispered  me  in  my  ear,  'These 
widows,  sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world. 
But  pray,'  says  he,  '  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  the  play  ac- 
cording to  your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should 
your  people  in  tragedy  always  talk  to  be  understood  ? 
Why,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  this  play  that  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of.' 

The  fourth  act  very  luckily  began  before  I  had  time 
to  give  the  old  gentleman  an  answer.  *  Well,'  says  the 
knight,  sitting  down  with  great  satisfaction,  '  I  suppose 
■we  are  now  to  see  Hector's  ghost.'  He  then  renewed  his 
attention,  and,  from.timeto  time,  fell  a- praising  the  widow. 
He  made,  indeed,  a  little  mistake  as  to  one  of  her  pages, 
whom  at  his  first  entering  he  took  for  Astyaiiax ;  but 
quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  particular,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  who,  says  he,  must  needs  be  a 
very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.  Upon 
Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the  audi- 
ence gave  a  loud  clap,  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  *  On  my 
word,  a  notable  young  baggage!' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in 
the  audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  intervals  between 
the  acts  to  express  their  opinion  of  the  players,  and  of 
their  respective  parts.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  a  cluster  of 
them  praise  Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them, 
that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a  very  sensible 
man.  As  they  were  afterwards  api)lauding  Pyrrhus,  Sir. 
Roger  put  in  a  second  tin)e.  *  And  let  me  tell  you,  says 
he,  '  thoii^'^h  he  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow 
in  whiskers  as  well  as  any  of  them.'      Captain  Sentry, 
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seeing  two  or  three  wagjs  who  sat  near  us  lean  with  aa 
attentive  ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest  they 
»bould  smoke  the  knight,  plucked  him  by  the  elbow,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully  atten- 
tive to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus's  death, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  such  a  bloody 
piece  of  work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the 
stage.  Seeing  afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he 
grew  more  than  ordinarily  serious,  and  took  occasion  to 
moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an  evil  conscience,  adding, 
that  Orestes,  in  bis  madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 
As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  house,  so  we 
were  the  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a 
clear  passage  for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to 
venture  among  the  justling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger 
went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his  entertainment,  and  we 
guarded  him  to  his  lodging  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
brought  him  to  the  playhouse ;  being  highly  pleased  for  my 
own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance  of  the  excellent 
piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
which  it  had  given  to  the  old  man.  L. 
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Claraent  peiiisse  pudorem 


Cuncti  peu6  patres :  ea  cum  repieheudere  coner, 
Qns  gravis  ^Esopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit : 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducuiit ; 
Vel  quia  turpe  pntant  parere  minoribus,  ct  quae 
Iraberbes  didicfcre,  senes  perdenJa  fateri. 

Hor.  Ep.  i.  Lib.  Q.  80. 
IMITATED. 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 
Whicli  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-monlli'd  Bootli  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
(I'hough  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  namesj 
How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  ra?e, 
And  swear,  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  <ige ! 
You'd  think  no  fools  disgrac'd  the  fuimef  ieigo. 
Did  not  some  grave  cxiiuples  yet  remain, 
Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  skill, 
And,  h«ving  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  still.  Pope. 
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'MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  As  you  are  the  'daily  endeavourer  to  promote  learn- 
ing and  good  sense,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  suggest  to 
your  consideration  whatever  may  promote  or  prejudice 
them.  There  is  an  evil  which  has  prevailed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  which  gray  hairs  and  tyrannical  custom 
continue  to  support :  I  hope  your  spectatorial  authority 
will  give  a  seasonable  check  to  the  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion ;  I  mean  old  men's  overbearing  the  strongest  sense  of 
their  juniors  by  the  mere  force  of  seniority;  so  that  for  a 
young  man  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  vigour  of  age,  to  give 
a  reasonable  contradiction  to  his  elders,  is  esteemed  an 
unpardonable  insolence,  and  regarded  as  reversing  the 
decrees  of  nature.  I  am  a  young  man,  I  confess;  yet  I 
honour  the  gray  head  as  much  as  any  one ;  however, 
when,  in  company  with  old  men,  I  hear  them  speak  ob- 
scurely, or  reason  preposterously  (into  which  absurdities* 
prejudice,  pride,  or  interest,  will  sometimes  throw  the 
wisest),  I  count  it  no  crime  to  rectify  their  reasonings, 
unless  conscience  must  truckle  to  ceremony,  and  truth 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  complaisance.  The  strongest  arguments 
are  enervated,  and  the  brightest  evidence  disappears,  be- 
fore those  tremendous  reasonings  and  dazzling  discoveries 
of  venerable  old  age.  **  You  are  young  giddy-heady  fellows; 
you  have  not  yet  had  experience  of  the  world."  Thus  we 
young  folks  find  our  ambition  cramped,  and  our  laziness 
indulged ;  since  while  young  we  have  little  room  to  dis- 
play ourselves;  and,  when  old,  the  weakness  of  nature 
must  pass  for  strength  of  sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary 
heads  will  raise  us  above  the  attacks  of  contradiction. 
Now,  sir,  as  you  would  enliven  our  activity  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  take  our  case  into  consideration  ;  and,  with  » 
gloss  on  brave  Elihu's  sentiments,  assert  the  rights  of 
youth,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  encroachments  of  age. 
The  generous  reasonings  of  that  gallant  youth  would  adorn 
your  paper;  and  I  beg  you  would  insert  them,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  they  will  give  good  entertainment  to  the 
nwst  intelligent  of  your  readers.* 
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"  So  these  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  because  he 
was  rij^liteous  in  his  own  eyes.  Then  was  kindled  the 
iwrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the 
kindred  of  Ram :  ag^ainst  Job  was  his  wrath  kindled,  be- 
cause he  justified  himself  rather  than  God.  Also  against 
his  three  friends  was  his  wrath  kindled,  because  they  had 
found  no  answer,  and  yet  had  condemned  Job.  Now 
Elihu  had  waited  till  Job  had  spoken,  because  they  were 
elder  th^n  he.  When  Elihu  saw  there  was  no  answer  in 
the  mouth  of  these  three  men,  then  his  wrath  was  kindled. 
And  Eliliu,  thf  «:(m  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  answered  and 
said,  I  am  young;,  and  ye  are  very  old;  wherefore  I  was 
afraid,  and  dursf  not  show  you  mine  opinion.  I  said, 
days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom.  Hut  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  tr'veih  them  understanding.  Great  men 
are  not  always  wise :  neither  do  the  aged  understand  judg- 
ment. Therefore  I  said.  Hearken  to  me,  I  also  will  show 
mine  opinion.  Beh(dd  I  waited  for  your  words;  I  gave 
«ar  to  your  reasons,  whilst  you  searched  out  what  to  say. 
Yea,  I  attended  unto  you :  and  behold  there  was  none 
of  you  that  oonvinned  Job,  or  that  answered  his  words; 
le^t  you  should  say.  We  have  found  out  wisdom:  God 
thrust eth  him  down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not  di- 
rected his  words  against  me :  neither  will  I  answer  him 
with  your  speeches.  They  were  amazed :  they  answered 
no  more ;  they  left  off  speaking.  When  I  had  waited  (for 
they  spake  not,  but  stood  still  and  answered  no  more) 
I  said,  I  will  answer  also  my  part,  I  also  will  show  mine 
opinion.  For  I  am  full  of  matter,  the  spirit  within  me 
con-itraineth  me.  Behold,  my  belly  is  as  wine  which  hath 
no  vent,  it  is  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles.  I  will  speak 
th.it  1  mny  be  refreshed :  I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer. 
Let  me  not,  1  pray  you,  accept  any  man's  person,  neither 
let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto  man.  For  I  know  not 
to  give  flattering  titles:  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would 
soon  take  me  away." 
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'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  have  formerly  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  paper 
about  idols,  and  the  behaviour  of  gentlemen  in  thosq 
coffee-houses  where  women  officiate;  and  impatiently 
waited  to  see  you  take  India  and  China  shops  into  con- 
sideration :  but  since  you  have  passed  us  over  in  silence, 
either  that  you  have  not  as  yet  thought  us  worth  your 
notice,  or  that  the  grievances  we  lie  under  have  escaped 
your  discerning  eye,  I  must  make  my  complaints  to  you, 
and  am  encouraged  to  do  it  because  you  seem  a  little  at 
leisure  at  this  present  writing.  1  am,  dear  sir,  one  of  the 
top  China-women  about  town  ;  and  though  I  say  it,  keep 
as  good  things,  and  receive  as  fine  company,  as  any  over 
this  end  of  the  town,  let  the  other  be  who  she  will.  In 
short,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy,  were  it  not  for  a  club 
of  female  rakes,  who,  under  pretence  of  taking  their  in- 
nocent rambles  forsooth,  and  diverting  the  spleen,  seldom 
fail  to  plague  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  cheapen  tea, 
or  buy  a  skreen.  What  else  should  they  mean  }  as  they 
often  repeat  it.  These  rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of  fashion, 
who,  having  nothing  to  do,  employ  themselves  in  tumbling^ 
over  my  ware.  One  of  these  no-customers  (for  by  the  way 
they  seldom  or  never  buy  any  thing)  calls  for  a  set  of  tea- 
dishes,  another  for  a  bason,  a  third  for  my  l)est  green  tea, 
and  even  to  the  punch-bowl,  there's  scarce  a  piece  in  my 
shop  but  must  be  displaced,  and  the  whole  agreeable 
architecture  disordered,  so  that  I  cau  compare  them  to 
nothing  but  to  the  night-goblins  that  take  a  pleasure  to 
overturn  the  disposition  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the  kitchens 
of  your  housewifely  maids.  Well,  after  all  this  racket 
and  clatter,  this  is  too  dear,  that  is  their  aversion ;  another 
thing  is  charming,  but  not  wanted ;  the  ladies  are  cured 
of  the  spleen,  but  I  am  not  a  shilling  the  better  for  it. 
Lord,  what  signifies  one  poor  pot  of  tea,  considering  the 
trouble  they  put  me  to?  Vapours,  Mr.  Spectator,  are 
terrible  things;  for,  though  I  am  not  possessed  by  them 
myself,  I  suffer  more  from  them  than  if  I  were.  Now  I 
must  beg  you  to  admonish  ,all  such  day-goblins  to  make 
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fewer  visits,  or  to  be  less  troublesome  when  they  come  to 
one's  shop ;  and  to  convince  them  that  we  honest  shop- 
keepers have  something  better  to  do,  than  to  cure  folks 
of  the  vapours  gratis.  A  young  son  of  mine,  a  school-boy, 
is  my  secretary,  so  1  hope  you  will  make  allowances. 
'I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  constant  reader, 

*  and  very  humble  servant, 
March  the  22d  ♦  REBECCA  the  distressed.' 

T. 
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Fingit  equum  teoeri  docilem  cervice  raagistcr. 

Ire  viam  quam  monstrat  eqaes 

Hor.  Ep.  2.  Lib.  1. 64. 

The  jockey  trains  the  young  and  tender  horse 

While  yet  soft-mouth'd,  and  breeds  him  to  the  course.— CrefcA. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  third  letter  from  the  gentle- 
man who  has  already  given  the  public  two  essays  upon 
education.  As  his  thoughts  seem  to  be  very  just  and  new 
upon  this  subject,  I  shall  communicate  them  to  the  reader. 

'  SIR, 

*  If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by  some  extraordinary  bu- 
ainess,  I  should  have  sent  you  sooner  my  further  thoughts 
upon  education.  You  may  please  to  remember,  that  in 
my  last  letter  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  best  reasons  that 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  private  or  ]>ublic  education. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  seemed 
rather  inclined  to  the  latter,  though  at  the  same  time  I 
confessed  that  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  our  first  and 
principal  care,  was  more  usually  acquired  in  the  former.  . 

*  I  intended,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to  offer  at  methods, 
by  which  I  conceive  boys  might  be  made  to  improve  in 
virtue  as  they  advance  in  letters. 

*  I  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  schools  vice  is  pu- 
nished and  discouraged,  whenever  it  is  found  out;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  unless  our  youth  are  at 
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the  same  time  taught  to  fonn  a  right  judgment  of  things^ 
and  to  know  what  is  properly  virtue. 

*  To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  the  lives  and  action! 
of  such  men  as  have  been  famous  in  their  generation,  it 
should  not  be  thought  enough  to  make  them  barely  un- 
derstand so  many  Greek  or  Latin  sentences ;  but  they 
should  be  asked  their  opinion  of  such  an  action  or  saying, 
and  obliged  to  give  their  reasons  why  they  take  it  to  be 
good  or  bad.  By  this  means  they  would  insensibly  arrive 
at  proper  notions  of  courage,  temperance,  honour,  and 
justice. 

*  There  must  be  great  care  taken  how  the  example  of 
any  particular  persons  is  recommended  to  them  in  gross; 
instead  of  which  they  ought  to  be  taught  wherein  puch  a 
man,  though  great  in  some  respects,  was  weak  and  faulty 
in  others.  For  want  of  this  caution,  a  boy  is  often  so 
dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  a  great  character,  that  he 
confounds  its  beauties  with  its  blemishes,  and  looks  even 
upon  the  faulty  part  of  it  with  an  eye  of  admiration. 

*  I  have  often  wondered  bow  Alexander,  who  was  na- 
turally of  a  generous  and  merciful  disposition,  came  to 
be  guilty  of  so  barbarous  an  action  as  that  of  dragging 
the  governor  of  a  town  after  his  chariot.  I  kn(»w  this  is 
generally  ascribed  to  his  passion  for  Homer;  but  I  lately 
met  with  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  mistaken,  still  gives  us  a  clearer  light  into  the  mo- 
tives of  this  action.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Alexander  in 
his  youth  had  a  master  named  Lysimachus,  who,  though 
he  was  a  man  destitute  of  all  politeness,  ingratiated  himself 
both  with  Philip  and  his  pupil,  and  became  the  second 
man  at  court,  by  calling  the  king  Peleus.  the  prince 
Achilles,  and  himself  Phtcnix.  It  is  no  wonder  if  Alex- 
ander, having  been  thus  used  not  only  to  admire  but  to 
personate  Achilles,  should  think  it  glorious  to  imitate  him 
in  this  piece  of  cruelty  and  extravagance. 

*  To  carry  this  thought  yt-t  further,  I  shall  submit  it 
to  your  consideration,  whether,  instead  of  a  theme  or 
copy  of  verses,  which  are  the  usual  exercises,  as  they  are 
colled  in  the  school  phrase,  it  would  not  be  more  proper 
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that  a  boy  should  be  tasked,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to 
write  down  bis  opinion  of  such  persons  and  thin^  as 
occur  to  him  by  his  reading ;  that  he  should  descant 
upon  the  actions  of  Turnus,  or  iEneas  ;  show  wherein 
they  excelled,  or  were  defective  ;  censure  or  approve  any 
particular  action  ;  observe  how  it  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  and  how  it  exceeded 
or  fell  short  of  another.  He  might  at  the  same  time 
mark  what  was  moral  in  any  speech,  and  how  far  it 
agreed  with  the  character  of  the  person  speaking.  This 
exercise  would  soon  strengthen  his  judgment  in  what  iS 
blameable  or  praiseworthy,  and  give  him  an  early  sea- 
soning of  morality. 

*  Next  to  those  examples  which  may  be  met  with  in 
books,  I  very  much  approve  Horace's  way  of  setting  before 
youth  the  infamous  or  honourable  characters  of  their 
contemporaries.  That  poet  tells  us,  this  was  the  method 
his  fatiier  made  use  of  to  incline  him  to  any  particular 
virtue,  or  give  him  an  aversion  to  any  particular  vice. 
*']f,"says  Horace,  "  my  father  advised  me  to  live  within 
bounds,  and  be  contented  with  the  fortune  he  should 
leave  me  ;  '  Do  you  not  see,'  says  he,  *  the  miserable 
condition  of  Burrus,  and  the  son  of  Albus  ?  Let  the  mis- 
fortunes of  those  two  wretches  teach  you  to  avoid  luxury 
and  extravagance,*  If  he  would  inspire  me  with  an  ab- 
horrence to  debauchery,  *  Do  not,  says  he,  *  make  your- 
self like  Sectanus,  when  you  may  be  h^ppy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  lawftil  pleasures.  How  scandalous,'  says  he,  *  is 
the  character  of  Tretjonius,  who  was  lately  caught  in  bed 
with  another  man's  wife  !'"  To  illustrate  the  force  of  this 
method,  tiie  poet  adds,  that  as  a  headstrong  patient,  who 
will  not  at  first  follow  his  physician's  prescriptions,  grows 
orderly  when  he  hears  that  the  neighbours  die  all  about 
him  ;  so  youth  is  often  frighted  from,  vice,  by  hearing  the 
ill  report  brings  upon  others. 

*  Xenophon's  schools  of  equity,  in  bis  Life  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  are  sufficiently  famous.  He  tells,  us  that  the 
Persian  children  went  to  school,  and  employed  their  time 
^  diligently  in  learning  the  principles  of  justice  and 
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sobriety,  as  the  youth  in  other  countries  did  to  acquire 
the  most  difficult  arts  and  sciences :  their  governors  spent 
most  part  of  the  day  in  hearing  their  mutual  accusations 
one  against  the  other,  whether  for  violence,  cheating, 
slander,  or  ingratitude  :  and  taught  them  how  to  give 
judgment  against  those  who  were  found  to  be  any  ways 
guilty  of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the  story  of  the  long  and 
short  coat,  for  which  Cyrus  himself  was  punished,  as  a 
case  equally  known  with  any  in  Littleton. 

*  The  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the  Indian  Gym- 
nosophists  took  to  educate  their  disciples,  is  still  more 
curious  and  remarkable.  His  words  are  as  follow :  "  When 
their  dinner  is  ready,  before  it  is  served  up,  the  masters 
inquire  of  every  particular  scholar  how  he  has  employed 
his  time  since  sun-rising:  some  of  them  answer,  that, 
having  been  chosen  as  arbiters  between  two  persons,  they 
have  composed  their  differences,  and  made  them  friends : 
some,  that  they  have  been  executing  the  orders  of  their 
parents ;  and  others,  that  they  have  either  found  out 
something  new  by  their  own  application,  or  learnt  it  from 
the  instructions',  of  their  fellows.  But  if  there  happens 
to  be  any  one  among  them  who  cannot  make  it  appear 
that  he  has  employed  the  morning  to  advantage,  he  is  im- 
mediately excluded  from  the  company,  and  obliged  to  work 
while  the  rest  are  at  dinner." 

*  It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these  several  ways  of 
producing  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boys  some  general  me- 
thod might  be  invented.  What  I  would  endeavour  to  in- 
culcate is,  that  our  youth  cannot  he  too  soon  taught  the 
principles  of  virtue,  seeing  the  first  impressions  which  are 
made  on  the  mind  are  aUvays  the  strongest. 

'  The  archbishop  of  Canibray  makes  Telemachus  say, 
that,  though  he  was  young  in  years,  he  was  old  in  the  art 
of  knowing  how  to  keep  both  his  own  and  his  friends* 
gecrets.  "  When  my  father,"  says  the  prince,  "  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  he  took  me  on  his  knees,  and,  after 
having  embraced  antl  bles'^ed  me,  as  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  nobles  of  Ithaca,  *  U  my  friends,'  says  he,  '  into 
your  hands  1  commit  the  education  of  my  son:  if  ever 
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you  loved  his  father,  show  it  in  your  care  towards  him ; 
but,  above  all,  do  not  omit  to  form  him  just,  sincere,  and 
faithful  in  keeping;  a  secret.'  These  words  of  my  father," 
says  Telemachus,  "  were  continually  repeated  to  me  by 
his  friends  in  his  absence  ;  who  made  no  scruple  of  com- 
municatingj  to  me  their  uneasiness  to  see  my  mother  sur- 
rounded with  lovers,  and  the  measures  they  designed  to 
take  on  that  occasion."  He  adds,  that  he  was  so  ravished 
at  being  thus  treated  like  a  man,  and  at  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  that  he  never  once  abused  it ;  nor  could 
all  the  insinuations  of  his  father's  rivals  ever  get  him  to 
betray  what  was  committed  to  him  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy. 

*  There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  might  not 
thus  learn  by  practice  and  example. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  certain 
times  to  give  his  scholars  sixpence  a-piece,  that  they 
might  tell  him  the  next  day  how  they  had  employed  it. 
The  third  part  was  always  to  be  laid  out  in  charity,  and 
every  boy  was  blamed,  or  commended,  as  he  could  make 
it  appear  he  had  chosen  a  fit  object. 

*  In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  public 
schools,  than  that  the  masters  of  thera  should  use  the 
same  care  in  fashioning  the  manners  of  their  scholars, 
as  in  forming  their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages. 
Wherever  the  former  is  omitted,  I  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  man  must  have  a  very  strange 
value  for  words,  when,  preferring  the  languages  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made  the  msuch  brave 
men,  he  can  think  it  worth  while  to  hazard  the  innocence 
and  virtue  of  his  son  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 

As  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  the  highest  importance, 

and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  yet  seen  treated  by 

.  any  author,  I  have  sent  you  what  occurred  to  me  on  it 

1  from  my  own  observation,  or  reading,  and  which  you  may 

<  dther  suppress  or  publish,  as  you  think  fit. 

*  I  am,  Sir, 
X.  \  Yours,  &c.\ 
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No.  338.]  Friday,  March  28,  171?. 

>,il  tiiit  unqiiatii 

I'ani  (lispar  sibi. Ilor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  1.  18. 

Made  up  of  uouglit  but  iticon?istcnciL's. 

I  FIND  the  tragedy  of  the  Distrest  Mother*  is  published 
to-day.  The  author  of  the  prologue,f  I  suppose,  pleads 
an  old  excuse  1  have  read  somewhere,  of  '  being  dull  with 
design  ;*  and  the  gentleman  who  writ  the  epilogue  X  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  so  much  of  greater  moment  to  value 
himself  upon,  that  he  will  easily  forgive  me  for  publishing 
the  exceptions  made  against  gayety  at  the  end  ol  serious 
entertainments  in  the  following  letter  :  I  should  be  more 
unwilling  to  pardon  him,  than  any  body,  a  })ractice  which 
cannot  have  any  ill  consequence  but  from  the  abilities  of 
the  person  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  had  the  happiness  the  other  night  of  sitting  very 
near  you,  and  your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger,  at  the  a<-ting 
of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have,  in  a  late  paper  or 
two,  so  justly  recommended.  I  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  advantageous  situation  fortune  had  given  me  in  plac- 
ing me  so  near  two  gentlemen,  from  one  of  which  I  was 
sure  to  hear  such  reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of 
the  play  as  pure  nature  suggested,  and  from  the  other, 
such  as  flowed  from  the  exact e>t  art,  and  judgment: 
though  I  must  confess  that  my  curiosity  led  me  so  much 
to  observe  the  knight's  reflections,  that  1  was  not  well 
at  leisure  to  improve  myself  by  yours.  Nature,  I  found, 
played  her  part  in  the  knight  pretty  well,  till  at  tl»e  last 
concluding  lines  she  entirely  forsook  hitn.  Vou  must  know, 
sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when  I  have  been  v\cll 
entertained  at  a  new  tragC'iy,  to  make  my  n treat  bel()re 
the  facetious  epilogue  enters;  not  but  that  those  pieces 
are  often   very  well  written,  but  having  paid  down  my 

•  By  A.  rblliij**,  fir«  jjubli-'lud  in  1712.        t  Stwjle  ;  Sec  Tat.  ^o.  36. 
I  Euitacc  Budfreil.  ' 
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half-crown,  and  made  a  fair  purchase  of  as  much  of  the 
pleasing  melancholy  as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me,  or 
my  own  nature  admit  of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some  of 
it  home  with  me :  and  cannot  endure  to  be  at  once  tricked 
out  of  all,  though  by  the  wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world. 
However,  I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night,  in  hopes  of 
finding  my  own  sentiments  of  this  matter  favoured  by 
your  friend's ;  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the 
knight  entering  with  equal  pleasure  into  both  parts,  and 
as  much  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Oldfield's  gayety  as  he  had 
been  before  with  Andromache's  greatness.  Whether  this 
were  no  more  than  an  affect  of  the  knight's  peculiar  hu- 
manity, pleased  to  find  at  last,  that,  after  all  the  tragical 
doings,  every  thing  was  safe  and  well,  1  do  not  know  ;  but 
for  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  I  was  so  dissatisfied,  that 
I  was  sorry  the  poet  had  saved  Andromache,  and  could 
heartily  have  wished  that  he  had  left  her  stone-dead  upon 
the  stage.  For  you  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Spectator,  the 
mischief  she  was  reserved  to  do  me.  I  found  my  soul, 
during  the  action,  gradually  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  felt  the  exalted  passion  which  all  generous 
minds  conceive  at  the  sight  of  virtue  in  distress.  The  im- 
pression, believe  me,  sir,  was  so  strong  upon  me,  that  I 
am  persuaded,  if  I  had  been  let  alone  in  it,  I  could,  at  an 
extremity,  have  ventured  to  defend  yourself  and  Sir  Roger 
against  half  a  score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  ;  but  the  lu- 
dicrous epilogue  in  the  close  extinguished  all  my  ardour, 
and  made  me  look  upon  all  such  noble  achievements  as 
downright  silly  and  romantic.  What  the  rest  of  the  au- 
dience felt,  I  cannot  so  well  tell.  For  myself  I  must  de- 
clare, that  at  the  end  of  the  play  I  found  my  soul  uniform, 
and  all  of  a  piece;  but  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue  it  was 
so  jumbled  together,  and  divided  between  jest  and  earnest, 
that,  if  you  will  forgive  me  an  extravagant  fancy,  I  will 
here  set  it  down.  I  could  not  but  fancy,  if  my  soul  had 
at  that  moment  quitted  my  body,  and  descended  to  the 
poetical  shades  in  the  posture  it  was  then  in,  what  a 
strange  figure  it  would  have  made  among  them.  They 
would  not  have  known  what  to  have  made  of  my  motley 
Vol.  IV.  G 
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spectre,  half  comic  and  half  tragic,  all  over  resembling  a 
ridiculous  face  that  at  the  same  time  laughs  on  one  side 
and  cries  on  the  other.  The  only  defence,  I  think,  1  have 
ever  heard  made  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  most  un- 
natural tack  of  the  comic  tail  to  the  tragic  head,  is  this, 
that  the  minds  of  the  audience  must  be  refreshed,  and 
gentlemen  and  ladies  not  sent  away  to  their  own  homes 
with  too  dismal  and  melancholy  thoughts  about  them: 
for  who  knows  the  consequence  of  this?  We  are  much 
obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets  for  the  great  tenderness  they 
express  for  the  safety  of  our  persons,  and  heartily  tliank 
them  for  it.  But  if  that  be  all,  pray,  good  sir,  assure  them, 
that  we  are  none  of  us  like  to  come  to  any  great  harm ; 
and  that,  let  them  do  their  best,  we  shall  in  all  probability 
live  out  the  length  of  our  days,  and  frequent  the  theatres 
more  than  ever.  What  makes  me  more  desirous  to  have 
some  information  of  this  matter  is,  because  of  an  ill  con- 
sequence or  two  attending  it:  for,  a  great  many  of  our 
church  musicians  being  related  to  the  theatre,  they  have, 
in  imitation  of  these  epilogues,  introduced,  in  their  fare- 
well voluntaries,  a  sort  of  music  quite  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign of  church-services,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  well- 
disposed  people.  Those  fingering  geiitlemeu  should  be 
informed,  that  they  ought  to  suit  their  airs  to  the  place 
and  business,  and  that  the  musician  is  obliged  to  keep 
to  the  text  as  much  as  the  preacher.  For  want  of  this, 
]  have  found  by  experience  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  When 
the  preacher  has  often,  with  great  piety,  and  art  enough, 
handled  his  subject,  and  the  judicious  clerk  has  with  the 
utmost  diligence  called  out  two  staves  proper  to  the  dis- 
course, and  I  have  found  in  myself  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
pew,  good  thoughts  and  dispositions,  they  have  been,  all 
in  a  moment,  dissipated  by  a  merry  jig  from  the  organ 
loft.  One  knows  not  what  further  ill  effects  the  epilo- 
gues I  have  been  speaking  of  may  in  time  produce:  but 
this  1  am  credibly  informed  of,  that  Paul  Lorrain*  ha<J 
resolved  upon  a  very  sudden  reformation  in  his  tragical 
dramas;  and  that,  at  the  next  monthly  performance,  be 
•  lljc  ordiuary  of  ^'fwgntc  ut  llns  time.    Stc  Ihc  lallcr.  No.  G.'l. 
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designs,  instead  of  a  penitential  psalm,  to  dismiss  his  au- 
dience with  an  excellent  new  ballad  of  his  own  composing-. 
Pray,  sir,  do  what  you  can  to  put  a  stop  to  these  growing 
evils,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

♦  PHYSIBULUS.' 
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Ut  his  exordia  juiniis 

Omnia,  et  ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis. 
Turn  durare  solum  et  disclndere  Nerea  poiito 
Coeperit,  et  rerum  paiillatim  stimere  formas. 

firs.  Ed.  V.  S3, 

He  mng  the  secret  seecJs  of  nature's  frame  : 

How  seas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  active  flame, 

Fell  througli  the  mighty  void,  and  in  their  fail 

Were  blindly  gather'd  in  this  goodly  ball. 

The  tender  soil  then  stiff'niiig  by  degrees. 

Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas, 

The  earth  and  ocean  various  fi^rms  disclose. 

And  a  uevv  sun  to  the  new  world  arose.  Dnjden.^ 

LoNGiNUS  has  observed,  that  there  may  be  a  loftiness 
in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion,  and  brings  in- 
stances out  of  ancient  authors  to  support  this  his  opinion. 
The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic  observes,  may  animate 
and  inflame  the  sublime,  but  is  not  essential  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find  that 
those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passions,  very 
often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  great  and  sublime 
manner,  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Milton  has  shown  him- 
self a  master  in  both  these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh 
book,  which  we  are  now  entering  upon,  is  an  instance  of 
that  sublime  which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with  pas- 
sion. The  author  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed  and 
sedate  majesty ;  and  though  the  sentiments  do  not  give 
so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The  sixth  book,  like 
a  troubled  ocean,  represents  greatness  in  confusion ;  the 
seventh  affects  the  imagination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm. 
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and  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  producing  in 
it  any  thing  like  tumult  or  agitation. 

The  critic  above-mentioned,  among  the  rules  which  he 
lays  down  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of  writing, 
proposes  to  his  reader,  that  he  should  imitate  the  most 
celebrated  authors  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  works  of  the  same  nature ;  as  in  par- 
ticular that,  if  he  writes  on  poetical  subjects,  he  should 
consider  how  Homer  would  have  spoken  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. By  this  means  one  great  genius  [often  catches 
the  flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  spirit,  without 
copying  servilely  after  him.  There  are  a  thousand  shin- 
ing passages  in  Virgil,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by 
Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius  was 
capable  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubtless 
very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his  conceptions  by  such 
an  imitation  as  that  which  Longinus  has  recommended. 

In  this  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six  days* 
works,  the  poet  received  but  very  few  assistances  from 
heathen  writers,  who  are  strangers  to  the  wonders  of 
creation.  But  as  there  are  many  glorious  strokes  of  poetry 
upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ,  the  author  has  numberless 
allusions  to  them  through  the  whole  course  of  this  book. 
The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  an  hea- 
tlien,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in  which 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  there  are  many  other 
passages  in  Scripture  which  rise  up  to  the  same  majesty, 
where  the  subject  is  touched  upon.  Milton  has  shown  his 
judgment  very  remarkably,  in  making  use  of  such  of  these 
as  were  proper  for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  qualifying  those 
strains  of  eastern  poetry  which  were  suited  to  readers 
whose  imaginations  were  set  to  an  higher  pitch  than  those 
of  colder  climates. 

Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  he  desires  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of  nature 
before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and  solemn.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  in  which  he  tells  himj  that  the  day  is  not  too 
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far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject,  are  ex- 
quisite in  their  kind: 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep ;  suspense  in  hcav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice  he  hears. 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  Jtc. 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  modest 
pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes  which  he  assigns 
for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  very  just  and  beautiful. 
The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the 
heavens  were  made,  goes  forth  in  the  power  of  his  Father, 
surrounded  with  an  host  of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such 
a  majesty  as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a  work  which, 
according  to  our  conceptions,  appears  the  utmost  exertion 
of  Omnipotence.  What  a  beautiful  description  has  our 
author  raised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  the  prophets! 
*  And  behold  there  came  four  chariots  out  from  between 
two  mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  mountains  of 
brass  :* 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  sergph,  potentates  and  thrones. 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  wing'd 
From  the  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harness'd  at  hand 
Celestial  equipage !  and  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  liv'd. 
Attendant  on  their  Lord  :  Heav'n  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound ! 
On  golden  hinges  moving • 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of  God, 
and  of  these  gates  of  heaven ;  and  shall  here  only  add, 
that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the  latter,  as  open- 
ing of  themselves  ;  though  he  afterwards  takes  off  from 
it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Hours  first  of  all  removed  those 
prodigious  heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a  barrier  before 
them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem  more  sub- 
lime than  the  description  which  follows,  where  the  Mes- 
siah is  represented  :)t  the  head  of  his  angels,  as  looking 
G2 
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down  into  the  cLaos,  calming  its  confusion,  riding  into 
the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the  first  outline  of  the  crea- 
tion : 

On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  tlie  shore 

They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild, 

Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds 

And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 

Ileav'n's  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 

•'  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves ;  and,  thou,  deep,  pence !" 

Said  then  th'  omnific  Word,  "  Your  discord  cud :" 

Isor  staid,  but,  on  tije  wings  of  cherubim 

Up-lilted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn  ; 

For  Chaos  heard  his  voice,    llim  all  his  tram 

Follow'd  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 

Then  slay'd  the  fervid  wheels  ;   and  in  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prcpar'd 

Jn  God's  eternal  store  to  circumscribe 

This  universe,  and  all  created  tilings : 

One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turn'd 

Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure,       ., 

And  said,  "  Thus  far  extend,  iljus  far  thy  bounds, 

This  be  tiiy  just  circumference,  O  world !" 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  conceived  al- 
together in  Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident 
in  this  wonderful  description.  Homer,  when  he  speaks 
cf  the  gods,  ascribes  to  them  several  arms  and  instruments 
with  the  same  greatness  of  imaj^ination.  Let  the  reader 
only  peruse  the  description  of  Minerva's  legis,  or  buckler, 
in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spe.ir  which  would  overturn 
■whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that  was  suflicient  to 
cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hundred  cities.  The 
golden  compasses,  in  the  above-mentioned  passage,  appear 
a  very  natural  instrtiment  in  the  hand  of  him  whom  Plato 
jomewhere  calls  the  Divine  Geometrician.  As  poetry  de- 
lights in  clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  allegories  and  sen- 
sible images,  we  find  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
creation,  formed  after  the  sanie  manner,  in  one  of  the 
prophets,  wherein  he  descrihcs  the  Almighty  Architect  as 
measuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meting 
out  the  heavens  with  his  span,  conopreheuding  the  dust 
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of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Another  of  them  de- 
scribing the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great  work  of  creation, 
represents  him  as  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and 
stretching  a  line  upon  it;  and,  in  another  place,  as  gar- 
nishing the  heavens,  stretching  out  the  Borth  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hanging  the  earth  upon  nothing.  This 
last  noble  thought  Milton  has  expressed  in  the  following 
verse : 

And  earth  self-balanced  on  her  centre  hang. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so  very  thick, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  this  paper. 
The  poet  has  employed  on  them  the  whole  energy  of  our 
tongue.  The  several  great  scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up 
to  view  one  after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  assist 
among  the  choirs  of  angels  who  are  the  spectators  of  it. 
How  glorious  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day  ! 


Thus  was  the  first  dav  even  and  morn  ; 


Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birth^day  of  hea'vn  and  earth  !  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third 
day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  and  the  deep 
was  made : 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  tJieir  tops  ascend  the  sky  . 
So  high  as  heav'n  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters 

We  have  also  the  rismg  ot  the  whole  vegetable  world 
described  in  this  day's  work,  which  is  filled  with  all  the 
graces  that  other  poets  have  lavished  on  their  description 
of  the  spring,  and  leads  the  reader's  imaginatiou  into  a 
theatre  equally  surprising  and  beautiful. 
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The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  appearance 
on  the  fourth  day : 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 

Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

Ilia  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road  ;  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 

Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon. 

But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  the  distance  keeps 

Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 

Revolv'd  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 

'Wirh  rhoiisnnri  thniisaiid  Stars,  that  then  appear'd 

Spangling  the  hemisphere '■ • 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  concise  in 
his  description  of  the  six  days'  works,  as  to  comprehend 
them  within  the  bounds  of  an  episode,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  particular,  as  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  them.  This 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days,  in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to  our  view  the 
whole  animal  creation,  from  the  reptile  to  the  behemoth. 
As  the  lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions in  the  world  of  living  creatures,  the  reader  will 
find  a  most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  account  which 
our  author  gives  us  of  them.  The  sixth  day  concludes 
with  the  formation  of  man,  upon  which  the  angel  takes 
occasion,  as  he  did  after  the  battle  in  heaven,  to  remind 
Adam  of  his  obedience,  which  was  the  principal  design 
of  this  visit. 

The  poet  afterwards  represents  the  Messiah  returning 
mto  heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great  work.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  sublime  in  this  part  of  the 
poem,  where  the  author  describes  the  great  period  of 
time,  filled  with  so  many  glorious  circumstances ;  when 
the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished ;  when  the  Messiah 
ascended  up  in  triumph  through  the  everlasting  gates ; 
when  he  looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  his  new  crea- 
tion j  whcQ  ever}'  part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
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existence,  when  the  morning-stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

So  even  and  morn  accorcplish'd  the  sixth  day  : 
Y«t  not  till  the  Creator  troin  his  \vork 
Uesisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd, 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode; 
Thence  to  behold  his  new  created  world 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show'd 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair. 
Answering  his  great  idea.    Up  he  rode, 
FoUow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousanfl  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelic  harmonies,  tlie  earth,  the  air 
Resounded,  (thou  rememberest,  for  thou  heard'st) 
rhe  heavens  and  all  the  coBsteJlations  nmg. 
The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood. 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
"  OpeB,  ye  everlasting  gates!"   they  sung, 
"  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors !  let  in 
The  great  Creator  from  his  work  return'd 
Magnificent,  his  six  days  work— a  world  !" 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation  without 
mentioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appeared  under  that 
title.*  The  work  was  undertaken  with  so  good  an  in- 
tention, and  is  executed  with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
noble  productions  in  our  English  verse.  The  reader  can- 
not but  be  pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  philosophy  en- 
livened with  all  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  great 
a  strength  of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy 
of  the  imagination.  The  author  has  shown  us  that  desiga 
in  all  the  works  of  nature  which  necessarily  leads  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  its  first  cause.  In  short,  he  has  illus^ 
trated,  by  numberless  and  incontestable  instances,  that 
divine  wisdom  which  the  son  of  Sirach  has  so  nobly  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  formation  of  the  world,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  *  He  created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  num- 
bered her,  and  poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works.'        h, 

•  By  Sir  Richard  BUckmore* 
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Ko.  340.]  Monday,  March  3i,  1712. 

Qnis  novus  hie  nostris  siiccessit  stdibus  hospes  ? 
Qnem  sese  ore  fcreus !   quum  forti  pectorc  et  aiiiib ! 

Firs.  J£.n.  iv.  10. 
What  chief  is  this  that  visits  us  from  far, 
Whose  gallant  uiiea  bespeaks  Jiim  traiu'd  to  war  ! 

*I  TAKE  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble  mind, 
to  bear  great  qualities  without  discovering  in  a  man's 
behaviour  and  consciousness  that  he  is  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it  otherwise,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  great  person  so  to  demean  himself,  as  that,  what- 
ever endowments  he  may  have,  he  may  appear  to  value 
himself  upon  no  qualities  but  such  as  any  man  may  arrive 
at.  He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  his  public 
spirit,  justice,  and  integrity;  and  all  other  endowments 
to  be  esteemed  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  exerting 
those  virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise  or  valiant,  knows 
it  is  of  no  consideration  to  other  men  that  he  is  so,  but 
as  he  employs  those  high  talents  for  their  use  and  service. 
He  who  affects  the  applauses  and  addresses  of  a  multitude, 
or  assumes  to  himself  a  pre-eminence  upon  any  other 
consideration,  must  soon  turn  admiration  into  contempt. 
It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  merit  in  any  man  who 
is  not  conscious  of  it;  but  the  sense  that  it  is  valuable 
only  according  to  the  application  of  it,  makes  that  su- 
periority amiable,  which  would  otherwise  be  invidious.  la 
this  light  it  is  considered  as  a  thing  in  which  every  man 
bears  a  share.  It  annexes  the  ideas  of  dignity,  power, 
and  fame,  in  an  agreeable  and  familiar  manner,  to  him 
who  is  possessor  of  it ;  and  all  men  who  are  strangers  to 
him  are  naturally  incited  to  indulge  a  curiosity  in  be- 
holding the  person,  behaviour,  feature,  and  shape  of  him 
in  whose  character,  perhaps,  each  man  had  formed  some- 
thing in  common  with  himself. 

Whether  such,  or  any  other,  are  the  causes,  all  men 
have  a  yearning  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of  heroic  worth. 
I  have  had  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
that  request  I  would  give  them  an  exact  account  of  the 
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stature,  the  mien,  the  aspect  of  the  prince  who  lately 
visited  England,  and  has  done  such  wonders  for  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  curious  to  form 
to  himself  the  sort  of  man  my  several  correspondents  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  by  the  action  mentioned,  when  they  desire 
a  description  of  him.  There  is  always  something  that 
concerns  themselves,  and  growing  out  of  their  own  cir- 
cumstances, in  all  their  inquiries.  A  friend  of  mine  ia 
Wales  beseeches  me  -to  be  very  exact  in  my  account  of 
that  wonderful  man,  who  had  marched  an  army  and  all 
its  baggage  over  the  Alps  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  learn  whe- 
ther the  peasant  who  showed  him  the  way,  and  is  drawn 
in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  A  gentleman  from  the  univer- 
sity, who  is  deeply  intent  on  the  study  of  humanity,  desires 
me  to  be  as  particular,  if  I  had  opportunity,  in  observing 
the  whole  interview  between  his  highness  and  our  late 
general.  Thus  do  men's  fancies  work  according  to  their 
several  educations  and  circumstances  ;  but  all  pay  a  re- 
spect, mixed  with  admiration,  to  this  illustrious  character. 
1  have  waited  for  his  arrival  in  Holland,  before  I  would 
let  my  correspondents  know  that  I  have  not  been  so  un- 
curious  a  Spectator  as  not  to  have  seen  prince  Eugene.* 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer 
every  expectation  of  those  who  have  written  to  me  on 
that  head  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  words  to  let 
one  know  what  an  artful  glance  there  is  in  his  counte- 
nance who  surprised  Cremona;  how  daring  he  appears 
who  forced  the  trenches  at  Turin :  but  in  general  I  can 
say,  that  he  who  beholds  him  will  easily  expect  from  hina 
any  thing  that  is  to  be  imagined,  or  executed,  by  the  wit 
or  force  of  man.  The  prince  is  of  that  stature  which 
makes  a  man  most  easily  become  all  parts  of  exercise; 
has  height  to  be  graceful  on  occasions  of  state  and  cere- 
mony, and  no  less  adapted  for  agility  and  despatch  :  his 
aspect  is  erect  and  composed ;  his  eye  lively  and  thought- 
ful,  yet  rather  vigilant  than  sparkling;  his  action  and 
address  the  most  easy  imaginable,  and  his  behaviour  in 

*  He  stood  godfather  to  Ste«l«'8  8«coud  sou,  wtio  was  named  Eugeoe 
after  tliis  prince. 
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an  assembly  peculiarly  g^raceful  in  a  certain  art  of  mixing 
insensibly  with  the  rest,  and  becoming  one  of  the  com- 
pany, instead  of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it.  The  shape 
of  his  person,  and  composure  of  his  limbs,  are  remarkably 
exact  and  beautiful.  There  is  in  his  looks  something 
sublime,  which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from  his  quality  or 
character,  but  the  innate  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  suffers  the  presence  of  much  company, 
instead  of  taking  delight  in  it;  and  he  appeared  in  public, 
while  with  us,  rather  to  return  good-will,  or  satisfy  curio- 
sity, thau  to  gratify  any  taste  he  himself  had  of  being 
popular.  As  his  thoughts  are  never  tumultuous  in  dan- 
ger, they  are  as  little  discomposed  on  occasions  of  pomp 
and  magnificence.  A  great  soul  is  affected,  in  either  case, 
jio  further  than  in  considering  the  properest  methods  to 
extricate  itself  from  them.  If  this  hero  has  the  strong 
incentives  to  uncommon  enterprises  that  were  remarkable 
in  Alexander,  he  prosecutes  and  enjoys  the  fame  of  them 
with  the  justness,  propriety,  and  good  sense  of  Caesar.  It 
is  easy  to  observe  in  him  a  mind  as  capable  of  being  en- 
tertained with  contemplation  as  enterprise;  a  mind  ready 
for  great  exploits,  but  not  impatient  for  occasions  to  exert 
itself.  The  prince  has  wisdom,  and  valour  in  as  high 
perfection  as  man  can  enjoy  it ;  which  noble  faculties,  in 
conjunction,  banish  all  vain-glory,  ostentation,  ambition, 
and  all  other  vices  which  might  intrude  upon  his  mind, 
to  make  it  unequal.  These  habits  and  qualities  of  soul 
and  body  render  this  personage  so  extraordinary,  that  he 
appears  to  have  nothing  in  him  but  what  every  man 
should  have  in  him,  the  exertion  of  his  very  self,  abstracted 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  fortune  has  placed  him. 
Thus,  were  you  to  see  prince  Eugene,  and  were  told  he 
was  a  private  gentleman,  you  would  say  he  is  a  njan  of 
modesty  and  merit.  Should  you  be  told  that  was  prince 
Eugene,  he  would  Ih"  diminished  no  otherwise,  than  that 
part  of  your  distant  admiration  would  turn  into  a  familiar 
good-will. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with,  con- 
ceruing  au  hero  who  uever  was  et^ualled  but  by  one  buu^ 
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over  whom  also  he  has  this  advantage,  that  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  manifest  an  esteem  for  him  in  his  ad- 
versity.* T. 
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— — Revocate  animos,  mocstumque  timorem 

Miltite Virg,  JEa.  i.  206. 

Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  j'our  fear.  Dryden. 

Having,  to  oblige  my  correspondent  Physibulus,  printed 
his  letter  last  Friday,  in  relation  to  the  new  epilogue,  he 
cannot  take  it  amiss  if  1  now  publish  another,  which  I 
have  just  received  from  a  gentleman  who  does  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  sentiments  upon  that  matter. 

'SIR, 

*  I  am  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  in  your  last 
Friday's  pa])er,  which  has  been  so  generally  applauded  by 
the  town,  and  received  such  honours  as  were  never  before 
given  to  any  in  an  English  theatre. 

/  The  audience  would  "not  permit  Mrs.  Oldfield  to  go 
off  the  stage  the  first  night  till  she  had  repeated  it  twice  ; 
the  second  night  the  noise  of  ancora  was  as  loud  as  before, 
and  she  was]  obliged  again  to  speak  it  twice;  the  third 
night  it  was  still  called  for  a  second  time;  and,  in  short, 
contrary  to  all  other  epilogues,  which  are  dropped  after 
the  third  representation  of  the  play,  this  has  already  been 
repeated  nine  times. 

'  I  must  own,  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find  this  cen- 
sure in  opposition  to  the  whole  town,  in  a  paper  which 
has  hitherto  been  famous  for  the  candour  of  its  criticisms, 

*  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy  corres- 
pondent, that  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatural  because  it 
is  gay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learned,  I  could  tell  hin\ 
that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  were  real  parts'  of  the 
ancient  tragedy ;  but  every  one  knows,  that,  on  the  Bri- 
tish stage,  they  are  distinct  performances  by  themselves, 

•  The  duke  of  Jklarlboroufib;  who  waa  djigrac«d  about  lti»  time. 
'   Vol.  IV.  H 
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pieces  entirely  detached  from  the  play,  and  no  way  essen- 
tial to  it. 

*  The  moment  the  play  ends,  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  no  more 
Andromache  but  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  and  thoug:h  the  poet  had 
left  Andromache  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  as  your  in- 
genious correspondent  phrases  it,  Mrs.  Oldfield  nii]jht  still 
have  spoke  a  merry  epilogue.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  a  tragedy  where  there  is  not  only  a  death,  but  a 
martyrdom.  St.  Catherine  was  there  personated  by  Nell 
Gwin  ;  she  lies  stone-dead  upon  the  stage,  but,  upon  those 
gentlemen's  offering  to  remove  her  body,  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  off  the  slain  in  our  English  tragedies,  she 
breaks  out  into  that  abrupt  beginning  of  what  was  a  very 
ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  a  very  good  epi- 
logue : 

*  Hold !  arc  j'on  mad ?  jou  dainn'il  confounded  dog, 
I  am  10  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue.' 

*This  diverting  manner  was  always  practised  by  Mr.  Drj'- 
den,  who,  if  he  was  not  the  best  writer  of  tragedies  in  his 
time,  was  allowed  by  every  one  to  have  the  happiest  turn 
for  a  proli>gue,  or  an  epilogue.  The  epilogues  to  Cleo- 
menes,  Don  Sebastian,  The  duke  of  Guise,  Aurengzebe, 
and  Love  Triumphant,  are  all  preceilents  of  this  nature. 

1  might  further  justify  this  practice  by  that  excellent 
epilogue  which  was  spoken,  a  few  years  since,  after  the 
tragedy  of  Phiedra  and  Hippolytusj*  with  a  great  many 
others,  in  which  the  authors  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  audience  merry.  If  they  have  not  all  succeeded  so 
well  as  the  writer  of  this,  they  have  however  shown  that 
it  was  not  for  want  of  good-will. 

*  I  niust  further  observe,  that  the  gayety  of  it  may  be 
still  tbe  more  proper,  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  a  French  play; 
since  every  one  knovVs  that  nation,  who  are  generally  es- 
teemed to  have  as  polite  a  taste  as  any  in  Europe,  always 
close  their  tr.igic  entertainments  With  what  they  call  a 

•  Mr.  Kitnnnd  Nea),  alias  Smith,  Svo.  1707.  Addison  vkTOlc  a  pro* 
iogut.'  ((>  tliii  piny  to  ridicule  the  Italian  opcru.  The  epilogue  wasAvrlttco 
by  Prior* 
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petite  piece,  which  is  purposely  designed  to  raise  mirth^ 
and  send  away  the  audience  well  pleased.  The  same 
person  who  has  supported  the  chief  character  in  the  tra- 
gedy very  often  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  petite  piece  ; 
so  that  I  have  myself  seen,  at  Paris,  Orestes  and  Lubia 
acted  the  same  night  by  the  same  man. 

*  Tragi-comedy,  indeed,  you  have  yourself,  m  a  former 
speculation,  found  fault  with  very  justly,  because  it  breaks 
the  tide  of  the  passions  while  they  are  yet  flowing ;  but 
this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  present  case,  where  they 
have  had  already  their  full  course. 

*  As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conformably  to  the 
practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it  is  not  such  a  one,  which, 
as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  says  in  his  Rehearsal,  might 
serve  for  any  other  play ;  but  wholly  rises  out  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  piece  it  was  composed  for. 

*  The  only  reason  your  mournful  correspondent  gives 
against  this  facetious  epilogue,  as  he  calls  it,  is,  that  he 
has  a  mind  to  go  home  melancholy.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man may  not  be  more  grave  than  wise.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess,  I  think  it  very  sufficient  to  have 
the  anguish  of  a  fictitious  piece  remain  upon  me  while 
it  is  representing ;  but  I  love  to  be  sent  home  to  bed  ia 
a  good  humour.  If  Physibulus  is,  however,  resolved  to 
be  inconsolable,  and  not  to  have  his  tears  dried  up,  he 
need  only  continue  his  old  custom,  and,  when  he  has  had 
his  half-crown's  worth  of  sorrow,  slink  out  ^before  the 
epilogue  begins. 

'  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tragical  genius  com- 
plaining of  the  great  mischief  Andromache  had  done  him. 
What  was  that?  Why,  she  made  him  laugh.  The  poor 
gentleman's  sufferings  put  me  in  mind  of  Harlequin's 
case,  who  was  tickled  to  death.  He  tells  us  soon  after, 
through  a  small  mistake  of  sorrow  for  rage,  that  during 
the  whole  action  he  was  so  very  sorry,  that  he  thinks  he 
could  have  attacked  half  a  score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks 
in  the  excess  of  his  grief.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  an 
unhappy  accident,  that  a  man  who  is  so  bloody-minded 
in  his  affliction  was  diverted  from  this  fit  of  outrageous 
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melancholy.  The  valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his  distress 
brings  to  one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the  sorrowful  Coun- 
tenance, who  lays  about  him  at  such  an  unmerciful  rate 
in  an  old  romance.  I  shall  readily  grant  him  that  his 
soul,  as  he  himself  says,  would  have  made  a  very  ridicu- 
lous figure,  had  it  quitted  the  body,  and  descended  to  the 
poetical  shades,  in  such  an  encounter. 

*  As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head  with  a  co- 
mic tail,  in  order  to  refresh  the  audience,  it  is  such  a 
piece  of  jargon,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

'  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sudden  transition 
from  the  playhouse  to  the  church,  and  from  thence  to 
the  gallows. 

*  As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  these  epilogues  have  given  occasion  to  those  merry 
Jigs  from  the  organ-loft,  which  have  dissipated  those  good 
thoughts  and  dispositions  he  has  found  in  himself,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pew,  upon  the  singing  of  two  staves  culled 
out  by  the  judicious  and  diligent  clerk. 

*  He  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Tyburn ;  and  seems 
very  apprehensive  lest  there  should  happen  any  innova- 
tions in  the  tragedies  of  his  friend  Paul  Lorrain. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  this  gloomy  writer,  who  is  so 
mightily  scandalized  at  a  gay  epilogue  after  a  serious  play, 
speaking  of  the  fate  of  those  unhappy  wretches  Avho  are 
condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death  by  the  justice 
of  our  laws,  endeavours  to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so 
improper  an  occasion,  by  those  poor  burlesque  expres- 
sions of  tragical  dramas  and  monthly  performances. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 
*  Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

•  PHltOMEDUS.' 

X. 
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Justitiae  partes  snnt  ana  violare  homines :  verecundiae,  non  offenclere. 

Tall. 
Justice  consists  in  doiuf  no  injury  to  men ;  decency,  in  giving  them 
no  oflfence. 

As  regard  to  decency  is  a  great  rule  of  life  in  general, 
but  more  especially  to  be  consulted  by  the  female  world, 
I  cannot  overlook  the  following  letter,  which  describes 
an  egregious  offender. 

'MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  was  this  day  looking  over  your  papers,  and  reading, 
ic  that  of  December  the  6th,  with  great  delight,  the 
amiable  grief  of  Asteria  for  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
it  threw  me  into  a  great  deal  of  reflection.  I  cannot  say 
but  this  arose  very  much  from  the  circumstances  of  my 
own  life,  who  am  a  soldier,  and  expect  every  day  to  re- 
ceive orders,  which  will  oblige  me  to  leave  behind  me  a 
wife  that  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  that  very  deservedly. 
She  is  at  present,  I  am  sure,  no  way  below  your  Asteria 
for  conjugal  affection:  but  I  see  the  behaviour  of  some 
women  so  little  suited  to  the  circumstances  wherein  my 
wife  and  I  shall  soon  be,  that  it  is  with  a  reluctance,  I 
never  knew  before,  I  am  going  to  my  duty.  What  puts 
me  to  present  pain  is,  the  example  of  a  young  lady,  whose 
story  you  shall  have  as  well  as  I  can  give  it  you,  "  Hor- 
tensius,  an  officer  of  good  rank  in  his  majesty's  service, 
happened,  in  a  certain  part  of  England,  to  be  brought  to 
a  country  gentleman's  house,  where  he  was  received  with 
that  more  than  ordinary  welcome  with  which  men  of  do- 
mestic lives  entertain  such  few  soldiers  whom  a  military 
life,  from  the  variety  of  adventures,  has  not  rendered  over- 
bearing, but  humane,  easy,  and  agreeable.  Hortensius 
staid  here  some  time,  and  had  easy  access  at  all  hours, 
as  well  as  unavoidable  conversation,  at  some  parts  of  the 
day,  with  the  beautiful  Sylvana,  the  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter. People  who  live  in  cities  are  wonderfully  struck  with 
£very  little  country  abode  they  see  when  they  take  the 
H2 
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air ;  and  it  is  natural  to  fancy  they  could  live  in  every 
neat  cottage  (by  which  they  pass)  much  happier  than  in 
their  present  circumstances.     The  turbulent  way  of  life 
which  Hortensius  was  used   to,  made  him  reflect  with 
much  satisfaction  on  all  the  advantages  of  a  sweet  re- 
treat one  day;  and,  among^the  rest, you  will  think  it  not 
improbable  it  might  enfer  into  his  thought,  that  such 
a  woman  as  Sylvana  would  consummate  the  happiness. 
The  world  is  so  debauched  with  mean  considerations,  that 
Hortensius  knew  it  would  be  received  as  an  act  of  genero- 
sity, if  he  asked  for  a  woman  of  the  highest  merit,  with- 
out further  questions,  of  a  parent  who  had  nothi  g  to 
add  to  her  personal  qualifications.    The  wedding  was  ce- 
lebrated at  her  father's  house.     When  that  was  over,  the 
generous  husband  did  not  proportion  his  provision  for  her 
to  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune,  but  considered  his 
wife  as  his  darling,  his  pride,  and  his  vanity ;    or,  rather, 
that  it  was  in  the  woman  he  had  chosen  that  a  man  of 
sense  could  show  pride  or  vanity  with  an  excuse,  and 
therefore  adorned  her  with  rich  habits  and  valuable  jewels. 
He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  admonish  her,  that  he  did 
his  very  utmost  in  this ;    that  it  was  an  ostentation  he 
could  not  be  guilty  of  but  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much 
pleasure  in,  desiring  her  to  consider  it  as  such  ;  and  begged 
of  her  also  to  take  these  matters  rightly,  and  believe  the 
gems,  the  gowns,  the  laces,  would  still  become  her  better, 
if  her  air  and  behaviour  was  such,  that  it  might  appear 
she  dressed  thus  rather  in  compliance  to  his  humour  that 
way,  than  out  of  any  value  she  herself  had  for  the  trifles. 
To  this  lesson,  too  hard  for  a  woman,  Hortensius  added, 
that  she  must  be  sure  to  stay  with  her  friends  in  the 
country  till  his  return.    As  soon  as  Hortensius  departed, 
Sylvana  saw  in  her  looking-glass,  that  the  love  he  con- 
ceived for  her  was  wholly  owing  to  the  accident  of  seeing 
her  ;  and  she  was  convinced  it  was  only  her  misfortune 
the  rest  of  mankind  had  not  beheld  her,  or  men  of  much 
greater  quality  and  merit  had  contended  for  one  so  gentee., 
though  bred  in  obscurity  ;    so  very  witty,  though  never 
acquainted  'with  court  or  town.    She  therefore  resolved 
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not  to  hide  so  much  excellence  from  the  world;  but, 
without  any  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  most  generous 
man  alive,  she  is  n«w  the  gayest  lady  about  this  town,  and 
has  shut  out  the  thoughts  of  her  husband,  by  a  constant 
retinue  of  the  vainest  youog  fellows  this  age  has  produced ; 
to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders  away  all  Hortensius  is 
able  to  supply  her  with,  though  that  supply  is  purchased 
with  no  less  diflBculty  than  the  hazard  of  his  life." 

*  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a  work  becoming 
your  oflRce,  to  treat  this  criminal  ais  she  deserves  ?  You 
should  give  it  the  severest  reflections  you  can.  You  should 
tell  women,  that  they  are  more  accountable  for  behaviour 
in  absence,  than  after  death.  The  dead  are  not  dis- 
honoured by  their  levities ;  the  living  may  return,  and 
be  laughed  at  by  empty  fops,  who  will  not  fail  to  turn 
into  ridicule  the  good  man,  who  is  so  unseasonable  as  to 
be  still  alive,  and  come  and  spoil  good  company. 
*.I  am.  Sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.* 

All  strictness  of  behaviour  is  so  unmercifully  laughed  at 
in  our  age,  that  the  other  much  worse  extreme  is  the  more 
common  folly.  But  let  any  woman  consider,  which  of  the 
two  offences  an  husband  would  the  more  easily  forgive, 
that  of  being  less  entertaining  than  she  could  to  please 
company,  or  raising  the  desires  of  the  whole  room  to  his 
disadvantage  ;  and  she  will  easily  be  able  to  form  her  con- 
duct. We  have  indeed  carried  women's  characters  too 
much  into  public  life,  and  you  shall  see  them  now.a-days 
affect  a  sort  of  fame :  but  I  cannot  help  venturing  to  dis- 
oblige them  for  their  service,  by  telling  them,  that  the 
utmost  of  a  woman's  character  is  contained  in  domestic 
life ;  she  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy,  according  as  her 
carriage  affects  the  house  of  her  father  or  her  husband. 
All  she  has  to  do  in  this  world,  is  contained  within  the 
duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a  mother.  All 
these  may  be  well  performed,  though  a  lady  should  not 
be  the  very  finest  woman  at  an  opera  or  an  assembly. 
They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate  share  of 
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\vit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.  But  when  the  very 
brains  of  the  sex  are  turned,  and  they  place  their  ambition 
on  circumstances,  Avherein  to  excel  is  no  addition  to  what 
is  truly  commendable,  where  can  this  end,  but  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry,  pleasure, 
and  ambition,  on  things  which  will  naturally  make  the 
gratifications  of  life  last,  at  best,  no  longer  than  youth 
and  good  fortune  ?  When  we  consider  the  least  ill  conse- 
quence, it  can  be  no  less  than  looking  on  their  own  con- 
dition, as  years  advance,  with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  fall- 
ing into  contempt  of  their  own  persons,  or  being  the  de- 
rision of  others.  But  when  they  consider  themselves  as 
they  ought,  no  other  than  an  additional  part  of  the  species, 
(for  their  own  happiness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  born),  their  ambition  to  excel 
will  be  directed  accordingly ;  and  they  will  in  no  part  of 
their  lives  want  opportunities  of  being  shining  ornaments 
to  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  children.  T. 
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Errat,  et  illinc 


Hue  vcnit,  hinc  illiic,  et  qiioslibet  occiipat  artns 
Spiritus ;  cqiie  feris  humaria  in  corpora  transit, 

Inqne  feras  noster • 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  xv.  165. 


All  things  are  bnt  altcr'd  ;  nothing  dies ; 


Aud  here  and  there  Ih'  iinhody'd  spirit  flics, 

iiy  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossess'd. 

And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast.  Dryden. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  show  upon  occasion  all 
the  little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  yesterday 
at  the  club,  that  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal 
said  for  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  that  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world  believed  in  that  doctrine  to  this  day. 
'  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,'  says  he,  *  gives  us  an  account  of  several 
well-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase  the  freedom  of 
any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think 
they  merit  as  much  by  it  as  we  should^  do  here  by  ran- 
soming any  of  our,  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at 
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Alters.  You  must  know,'  says  Will,  *  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  consider  every  animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in 
disguise ;  and  therefore  think  themselves  obliged  to  ex- 
tend their  charity  to  them,  though  under  such  mean  cir- 
cumstances. They'll  tell  you,^  says  Will,  *  that  the  soul  of 
a  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the  body 
of  another  man,  or  of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in 
his  humour,  or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  learning 
would  end  in.  Will  told  us,  that  '  Jack  Freelove,  who  was 
a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who 
throw'  away  all  their  fondness  on  parrots,  monkeys,  and 
lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay  her  a  visit  one  morning, 
he  writ  a  very  pretty  epistle  upon  this  hint.  Jack,'  says 
he,  *  was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he  diverted 
himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows  ;  till  at  length  observ- 
ing a  pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter 
to  his  mistress  in  the  person  of  the  monkey;  and,  upon  her 
not  coming  down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left  it  in  the 
window,  and  went  about  his  business. 

*  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and 
seeing  her  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earnest- 
ness, took  it  up,  and  to  this  day  is  in  some  doubt,'  says 
Will,  *  whether  it  was  written  by  Jack  or^the  monkey.'  j 

*  MADAM, 

*  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time 
waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known 
to  you ;  and  having  at  present  the  conveniencies  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I  gladly  take  the  occasion  of 
giving  you  my  history  in  writing,  which  I  could  not  do 
by  word  of  mouth.  You  must  know,  madam,  that  about 
a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  brachman,  and 
versed  in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  our  fraternity.  I  had  so  ingratiated  myself,  by  my 
great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  with  a  daemon  whom 
I  used  to  converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  grant  me 
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whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  I  desired  that  my  soul 
might  never  pass  into  the  body  of  a  brute  creature ;  but 
this,  he  told  me,  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  me.  I 
then  begged  that,'  into  whatever  creature  I  should  chance 
to  transmigrate,  1  should  still  retain  my  memory,  and  be 
conscious  that  I  was  the  same  person  who  lived  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  This,  he  told  me,  was  within  his  power, 
and  accordingly  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  daemon,  that 
be  would  grant  me  what  I  desired.  From  that  tune  forth 
I  lived  so  very  unblameably,  that  I  was  made  president  of 
a  college  of  brachmans,  an  office  which  I  discharged  with 
great  integrity  until  the  day  of  my  death. 

*  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body,  and 
acted  my  part  so  well  in  it,  that  I  became  first  minister 
to  a  prince  who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
J  here  lived  in  great  honour  for  several  years,  but  by  de- 
grees lost  all  the  innocence  of  the  brachman,  being  obliged 
to  rifle  and  oppress  the  people  to  enrich  my  sovereign ;  till 
at  length  I  became  so  odious,  that  my  master,  to  recover 
his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to  him 
at  the  head  of  his  army. 

'  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myself  in  the  woods 
under  the  shape  of  a  jackal,  and  soon  listed  myself  in 
the  service  of  a  lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about 
midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rousing  and  seeking  after 
prey.  He  always  followed  me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I 
had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  an  hare,  after  he 
had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself,  would  now 
and  then  throw  me  a  bone  that  was  but  half-picked,  for 
my  encouragement ;  but,  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in 
two  or  three  chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe 
in  his  anger  that  I  died  of  it. 

*  In  my  next  transmigration,  I  was  again  set  upon  two 
legs,  and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  great  extravagancies,  and  being  married 
to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt, 
that  I  durst  not  show  my  head.  1  could  no  sooner  step 
put  of  my  house  but  I  was  arre«tcd  by  somebody  or  other 
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that  lay  in  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and  hurried 
into  a  dungeon,  where  1  died  a  few  months  after. 

*  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in  that 
state  led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  six  years. 
Several  fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water ; 
and  if  I  betook  myself  to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but 
I  had  a  flock  of  birds  aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day 
flying  amidst  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I  observed  a  huge 
sea-gull  whetting  his  bill,  and  hovering  just  over  my  head  : 
upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell  into 
the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swallowed  me  down 
in  an  instant. 

*  I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  great  surprise,  an 
eminent  banker  in  Lombard- street ;  and,  remembering 
how  I  had  formerly  suffered  for  want  of  money,  became  so 
very  sordid  and  avaricious,  that  the  whole  town  cried  shame 
of  me.  I  was  a  miserable  little  old  fellow  to  look  upon  ; 
for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved  myself,  and  was  nothing  but 
skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

*  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  to 
find  myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  con- 
cerned to  make  so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know 
but  some  time  or  other  I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite,  if  I 
did  not  mend  my  manners.  1  therefore  applied  myself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  offices  that  were  allotted  to 
me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  notablest  ant 
in  the  whole  mole-hill.  I  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I  was 
grbaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow, 
that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made 
great  depredations  upon  our  commonwealth. 

*  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole 
summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the 
painful  and  penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  ray  two  last 
transmigrations,  I  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned 
drone.  As  I  one  day  headed  a  party  to  plunder  an  hive, 
we  were  received  so  warmly  by  the  swarm  which  defended 
it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left  dead  upon  the  spot. 

*  I  might  tell  you  of  ooauy  other  transmigrations  which 
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I  went  through :  how  I  was  a  town-rake,  and  afterwards 
did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten  years ;  as  also  how  I 
was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp,  and  a  tom-tit.  In  the  last  of 
these  my  shapes,  I  was  shot  in  the  Christmas  holidays  by 
a  young  jackanapes,  who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun 
upon  me. 

*  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other  stages  of 
life,  to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to 
you  about  six  years  since.  You  may  remember,  madam, 
how  he  masked,  and  danced,  and  sung,  and  played  a 
thousand  tricks  to  gain  you;  and  how  he  was  at  last 
carried  off  by  a  cold  [that  he  got  under  your  window  one 
night  in  a  serenade.  1  was  that  unfortunate  young  fellow 
to  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel.  Not  long  after  my  shift- 
ing that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in 
.^Ethiopia,  where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till 
I  was  caught  by  a  servant  of  the  English  factory,  and 
sent  over  into  Great  Britain.  I  need  not  inform  you  how 
I  came  into  your  hands.  You  see,  madam,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  you  have  had  me  in  a  chain:  I  am,  how- 
ever, very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you  often  bestow 
on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses  which  I  would  have  given 
the  world  for  when  I  was  a  man.  I  hope  this  discovery  of 
my  person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvantage,  but  that  you 
will  still  continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 

*  Your  most  devoted  bumble  servant^ 

'  PDGG. 

*  P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out 
of  my  way ;  for,  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  for- 
midable of  my  rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to 
five  him  such  a  snap  as  he  won't  like. 
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■  ■  In  solo  Vivendi  caasa  palate  est. 

Juv.  Sat.  xi.  11. 

Such,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating ;  who  can  give 

But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live.         Congreve, 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

\'  I  THINK  it  has  not  yet  fallen  into  your  way  to  discourse 
on  little  ambition,  or  the  many  whimsical  ways  men  fall 
into,  to  distinguish  themselves  among  their  acquaintance. 
Such  observations,  well  pursued,  would  make  a  pretty 
history  of  low  life.  I  myself  am  got  into  a  great  reputa- 
tion, which  arose  (as  most  extraordinary  occurrences  in  a 
man's  life  seem  to  do)  from  a  mere  accident.  I  was  some 
days  ago  unfortunately  engaged  among  a  set  of  gentlemen, 
who  esteem  a  man  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  he* 
throws  down  at  a  meal.  Now  I,  who  am  ever  for  dis- 
tinguishing myself  according  to  the  notions  of  superiority 
which  the  rest  of  the  company  entertain,  ate  so  immode- 
rately for  their  applause,  as  had  like  to  have  cost  me  my 
life.  What  added  to  my  misfortune  was,  that  having 
naturally  a  good  stomach,  and  having  lived  soberly  for 
some  time,  ray  body  was  as  well  prepared  for  this  con- 
tention as  if  it  had  been  by  appointment.  I  had  quickly 
vanquished  every  glutton  in  company  but  one,  who  v.as 
such  a  prodigy  in  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  merry  during 
the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensibly  betrayed  me 
to  continue  his  competitor,  which  in  a  little  tiras  con- 
cluded in  a  complete  victory  over  my  rival ;  after  which, 
by  way  of  insult,  1  ate  a  considerable  proportion  beyond 
what  the  spectators  thought  me  obliged  in  honour  to  do. 
The  effect,  however,  of  this  engagement,  has  made  me  re- 
solve never  to  eat  more  for  renown  ;  and  1  have,  pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  compounded  three  wagers  I  bad  de- 
pending on  the  strength  of  my  stomach  ;  which  happened 
very  luckily,  because  it  had  been  stipulated  in  our  articles 
either  to  play  or  pay.  How  a  man  of  common  sense  could 
be  thus  engaged  is  hard  to  determine  j  but  the  occasioa 

Vol,  IV.  I 
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of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  inform  several  gluttons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  look  on  me  with  envy,  that  they  had  best 
moderate  their  ambition  in  time,  lest  infamy  or  deailj  at- 
tend their  success.  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Sir,  with  what 
unspeakable  pleasure  I  received  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
plause of  the  whole  board,  when  I  had  almost  eat  my  an- 
tagonist into  convulsions.  It  was  then  that  I  returned  his 
mirth  upon  him  with  such  success,  as  he  was  hardly  able 
to  swallow,  though  prompted  by  a  desire  of  fame,  and  a 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction.  I  had  not  endeavoured 
to  excel  so  far,  had  not  the  company  been  so  loud  in  their 
approbation  of  my  victory.  I  don't  question  but  the  same 
thirst  after  glory  has  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  quarts 
without  taking  breath,  and  prompted  men  to  many  other 
as  difficult  enterprises;  which,  if  otherwise  pursued,  might 
turn  very  much  to  a  man's  advantage.  This  ambition  of 
mine  was  indeed  extravagantly  pursued ;  however,  1  can- 
not help  observing,  that  you  hardly  ever  see  a  man  com- 
mended for  a  good  stomach,  but  he  immediately  falls  to 
eating  more  (though  he  had  before  dined),  as  well  to 
confirm  the  person  that  commended  him  in  his  good 
opinion  of  him,  as  to  convince  any  other  at  the  table  who 
may  have  been  unattentive  enough  not  to  have  done  justice 
to  his  character.  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'  EriCUUE  MAMMON.' 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  have  wrote  to  you  three  or  four  times,  to  desire  you 
would  take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom  the  women, 
the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen  into,  of  taking  sniifF. 
This  silly  trick  is  attended  with  such  a  coquette  air  in 
some  ladies,  and  such  a  sedate  masculine  one  in  others, 
that  I  cannot  tell  which  most  to  contplaiu  of;  but  tli*y 
are  to  me  equally  disagreeable.  Mrs,  Santer  is  so  im- 
patient of  being  without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as  often  as 
she  does  salt  at  meals  :  and  as  she  atfects  a  wonderful  ease 
and  ne;;ligeuce  hi  all  her  niiinncr,  an  upper  lip  mixed 
vvith  snuff  and  the  sauce  is  what  is  presented  to  the  obser- 
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vation  of  all  who  have  the  honour  to  eat  with  her.  The 
))retty  creature  her  niece  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  disagree- 
able as  her  aunt ;  and  if  she  is  not  as  oflfensive  to  the  eye, 
she  is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear,  and  makes  up  all  she 
wants  in  a  confident  air,  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of  the  nose, 
when  the  snutF  is  delivered,  and  the  fingers  make  the 
stops  and  closes  on  the  nostrils.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  a 
very  courtly  image  in  speaking  of  ladies;  that  is  very 
true:  but  where  arises  the  offence?  Is  it  in  those  who 
commit,  or  those  who  observe  it  ?  As  for  my  part,  I  have 
been  so  extremely  disgusted  with  this  filthy  physic  hang- 
ing on  the  lip,  that  the  most  agreeable  conversation,  or 
person,  has  not  been  able  to  make  up  for  it.  As  to  those 
who  take  it  for  no  other  end  but  to  give  themselves  oc- 
casion for  pretty  action,  or  to  fill  up  little  intervals  of  dis- 
course, I  can  bear  with  them ;  but  then  they  must  not 
use  it  when  another  is  speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard 
with  too  much  respect,  t©  admit  of  offering  at  that  time 
from  hand  to  hand  the  snuff-box.  But  Flavilla  is  so  far 
taken  with  her  behaviour  in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls  out 
her  box  (which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil)  in  the  middle 
of  the  sermon ;  and,  to  show  she  has  the  audacity  of  a  well- 
bred  women,  she  offers  it  to  the  men  as  well  as  the  women 
who  sit  near  her :  but  since  by  this  time  all  the  world 
knows  she  has  a  fine  hand,  I  am  in  hopes  she  may  give 
herself  no  further  trouble  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday 
was  sevennight,  when  they  came  about  for  the  offering, 
she  gave  her  charity  with  a  very  good  air,  but  at  the  same 
time  asked  the  church- warden  if  he  would  take  a  pinch. 
Pray,  Sir,  think  of  these  things  in  time,  and  you  will  oblige, 
*  Your  humble  servant. 
T, 
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Sanctius  his  animal,  inentisque  capacius  altae 

Deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  domiiiari  iu  caetera  posset,-' 

Natus  homo  est. Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  i.  76. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd  ; 
■"  '  Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 

For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest.  Dryden,' 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of 
angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them  those 
qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  requisite  to  an  epi- 
sode. They  are  nearly  related  to  the  principal  action,  and 
have  a  just  connexion  with  the  fable. 

The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description  of 
the  impression  which  this  discourse  of  the  archangel  made 
on  our  first  parents.  Adam  afterwards,  by  a  very  natural 
curiosity,  inquires  concerning  the  motions  of  those  ce- 
lestial bodies  which  make  the  most  glorious  appearance 
among  the  six  days'  work.  The  poet  here,  with  a  great 
deal  of  art,  represents  Eve  as  withdrawing  from  this  part 
of  their  conversation,  to  amusements  more  suitable  to  her 
sex.  He  well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this  book,  which 
is  filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem  for 
Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearing,  and  has 
therefore  devised  very  just  and  beautiful  reasons  for  her 
retiring : 

Sf>  spake  our  fire,  and  by  hi*  countcnauce  secm'd 

Enl'ring  on  studious  thought!)  abstriige ;  which  Kvc 

T'erceiving,  wl.oic  she  s^i  retird  in  sight, 

With  lowliness  majesti>'  from  her  scat, 

And  grace  that  won  \vii>  saw  to  wish  her  stay,  • 

Rose  ;  and  went  forth  .diioiig  hur  fruits  and  flovrert 

To  visit  how  they  prosper'*!,  bud  and  bh>om. 

Her  nursery  :  they  at  hei  coming  sprung. 

And,  touch'd  by  her  fair  teiidaiKc,  gladJier  grew. 

Yet  went  siie  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse  " 

T)eligbted,  or  not  capable  her  e:ir 

Of  what  was  high  :  such  pleasure  she  rescrv'd, 

Adam  relating,  alio  sole  audjlress; 

Her  husbaud  the  relater  she  preferr'd 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask  .  ^ 

ChoM  rather :  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
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Grat^al  digressions,  aiio  solve  high  dispute 
■With  conjugal  caresses ;  from  his  lip 
Net  words  alone  pleas'd  her.    O  when  incgt  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutadl  honour  jothM ! 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's  in- 
quiries, was  not  only  proper  for  the  mmal  reason  which 
the  poet  assis^ns,  but  because  it  would  have  been  highly 
absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any 
particular  system  of -philosophy.  The  chief  poiuts  in  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  hypotheses  are  described  with 
great  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time 
dressed  in  very  pleasing  and  poetical  images. 

Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  enters  afterwards  upon  bis 
own  histor>',  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances  iu 
which  he  found  himself  upon  his  creation  ;  as  also  his  con- 
versation with  his  Maker,  and  his  first  meeting  with  Eve. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  more  apt  to  raise  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  than  this  discourse  of  oi;r  great  an- 
cestor; as  nothing  can  be  more  surinisiug  and  delightful 
to  us,  than  to  hear  the  sentiments  that  arose  in  the  first 
man,  while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
his  Creator.  The  poet  has  imerwoven  every  thing  which 
is  delivered  upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ  with  so  many 
beautiful  imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  just  and  natural  than  this  whole  episode. 
As  our  author  knew  this  subject  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into  the  relation  of 
the  six  days'  work,  but  reserved  it  for  a  distinct  episode, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  upon  it 
more  at  large.  Before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem,  I 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the 
dialogue  between  Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that 
wherein  our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  conversing  with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble 
moral: 

*  For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven. 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Thau  fruits  of  palm-trees  Cplcasantest  to  thir^ 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour)  at  the  hoar 
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Of  sweet  repast ;  they  saiiate,  and  goon  fill, 
Though  pleasant ;  but  ihy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  tlieir  sweetness  no  satiety.' 

The  other  I  shall  mention,  is  that  in  which  the  angel 
gives  a  reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  story 
Adam  was  about  to  relate., 

*  For  I  that  day  was  absent  as  befcl,   ~    - 
£onnd  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure. 
Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  lieli, 
Squar'd  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  furth  a  spy. 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work. 
Lest  he,  iuceus'd  at  such  eruption  bold. 
Destruction  with  creation  might  Lave  mix'd.' 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  ia 
what  follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book,  \%  here  vEiieas 
and  the  sybil  stand  before  the  adamantine  gates,  which 
are  there  described  as  shut  upon  the  place  of  torments, 
and  listen  to  the  groans,  the  clank  of  chains,  and  the 
noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were  heard  in  those  regions  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

* —^  Fast  we  found,  fast  shut 

Tlie  dismal  gates,  and  barricado'd  strong ; 
But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 
'J'ornien(,and  loud  lament,  an<l  furious  rage.' 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  condition 
and  sentiments  immeiliately  after  his  creation.  How  agree- 
ably does  he  represent  the  posture  in  which  he  found  him- 
r.clf,  the  delightful  landscape  that  surrounded  him,  and  the 
gladness  of  heart  which  grew  up  in  him  on  that  occasion ! 

' As  new  wak'd  from  wnidest  sleep. 

Soft  on  tlic  flow'ry  herb  1  found  inc  laid 

In  balmy  sweat,  whif-h  witi)  his  beams  the  »un 

Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Straight  toward  heaven  my  wond'ring  eyes  1  tiuu'd. 

And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky  ;  till  raisM 

Jiy  quick  instinctive  m<  tion,  np  I  spiung. 

As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 

.Stood  «m  my  feet.    About  me  round  1  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  pl.dnp. 

And  liquid  lapse  of  niurniut  Lug  sti  earns :  by  these, 
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Creatures  that  liv'd  and  mov'd,  and  walk'd,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;  all  thin's  smii'd 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflow'd.'  I 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his  own 
existence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself  and  of  all  the 
works  of  nature.  He  likewise  is  represented  as  discover- 
ing', by  the  light  of  reason,  that  he,  and  every  thing  about 
him,  must  have  been  the  effect  of  some  Being  infinitely 
good  and  powerful,  and  that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his 
worship  and  adoration.  His  first  address  to  the  Sun,  and 
to  those  parts  of  the  creation  which  made  the  most  dis- 
tiujiiiished  figure,  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the  ima- 
gination  : 

•  Thou  Sun,'  said  I,  *  fair  light, 
And  tliOH  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  tbnsl  how  here?* 

His  next  sentiment,  when,  upon  his  first  going  to  sleep, 
he  fancif^a  himself  losing  his  existence,  and  falling  away 
into  nothiug,  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  His 
dream,  in  whi<^h  he  still  preserves  the  consciousness  of 
his  existence,  together  with  his  removal  into  the  garden 
which  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  are  also  circum- 
stances finely  imagined,  and  grounded  upon  what  is  de- 
livered in  sacred  story. 

These  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of  novelty,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  nature. 

They  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could  have 
thouglit  of;  though,  upon  the  perusal  of  them,  they  seem 
to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural,  they  are  not  obvious; 
which  is  the  true  character  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree  of  life 
left  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent  is  described  with  great 
strength  and  judgment;  as  the  image  of  the  several  beasts 
and  birds  passing  in  review  before  him  is  very  beautiful 
and  lively: 
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Each  bird  and  beast  behold 


Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cowVuig  low 
With  bl.iudishment ;  each  bird  stoop'd  on  his  -wing. 
1  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd . 

Adam,  in  the  next  place,  describes  a  conference  which 
he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of  solitude.  The 
poet  here  represents  the  Supreme  Beings  as  making  an 
essay  of  his  own  work,  and  putting  to  the  trial  that  reason- 
ing faculty  with  which  he  had  endued  his  creature.  Adam 
urges,  in  this  divine  colloquy,  the  impossibility  of  his  being 
happy,  though  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord 
of  the  whole  creation,  without  the  conversation  and  society 
of  some  rational  creature  who  should  partake  those  bles- 
sings with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  supported  chiefly 
by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  without  other  poetical  or- 
nament, is  as  fine  a  part  as  iny  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
more  the  reader  examines  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its 
sentiments,  the  more  he  will  find  himself  pleased  w^ith  it. 
The  poet  has  wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of  ma- 
jesty and  condescension  in  the  Creator,  and,  at  the  same 
ft  me,  that  of  humility  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  as 
particularly  in  the  following  lines : 

*  Thns  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright, 

As  witli  a  smile  more  brisrhton'd,  Ihus  rcply'd,  &c. 

1  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd. 

And  humble  deprecation,  thnsnply'd  : 
"  Let  not  tny  words  offend  thee,  Heavenly  Power, 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  1  speak,"  &c. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  second 
sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld  the  formation 
of  Eve.  The  new  passion  that  was  awakened  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  her,  is  touched  very  finely : 

*  Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  prew, 
Manlike,  but  ditfVcnt  sex  :  so  lovely  fair. 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  secm'd  now 
IMcan,  or  in  her  snnim'd  up,  in  her  contaiii'd. 
And  in  her  look'«,  which  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  Ixfore;' 
And  into  all  things  from  h<r  air  inspir'd 
Tb*  iplrlt  of  love  and  amorous  deligbt.'. 
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Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful  phan- 
tom, with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the 
discovery  of  a  real  creature  who  resemfcled  the  apparition 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  in  his  dream  ;  the  ap- 
proaches he  makes  to  her,'  and  his  manner  of  courtship, 
are  all  laid  together  in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of  sen- 
timents. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with  great 
warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is  described  in  it  i% 
every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innocence.  If  the  reader 
compares  the  description  which  Adam  here  gives  of  his 
leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bower,  with  that  which 
Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  same  occasion  in  a  scene  of 
his  Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  great  care 
which  Milton  took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so  delicate 
a  subject  that  might  be  offensive  to  religion  or  good  man- 
ners. The  sentiments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold ;  and  con- 
vey to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most  transporting  passion, 
and  of  the  greatest  purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of 
rapture  and  innocence  has  the  author  joined  together,  in 
the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleasures  of  love, 
compared  to  those  of  sense  I 

*  Thus  liave  1  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 
Which  I  enjoy  ;  and  must  confess  to  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 
As  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 
Uor  vehement  desire ;  these  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  bat  here 
Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 
Transported  touch  ;  here  passion  first  I  felt. 
Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  glance. 
Or  nature  fail'd  in  nie,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain ; 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 
T(X)  much  of  orndment,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 
■  When  1  approach 

Her  loveliness,  «o  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  s»  well  to  know 
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Her  own,  that  what  she  Mills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  disaeetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded  :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanc'd,  and  like  folly  shows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally  ;  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  scat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd." 

These  sentiments  of  love  in  our  first  parent,  gave  the 
angel  such  an  insight  into  human  nature,  that  he  seems 
apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  might  befall  the  species 
in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular,  from  the  excess 
of  his  passion.  He  therefore  fortifies  him  against  it  by 
timely  admonitions ;  which  very  artfully  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  next  book,  where 
the  weakness,  of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  dis- 
coveries, brings  about  that  fatal  event  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle  re- 
buke he  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that  his  love, 
however  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still  founded  ia 
reason,  and  consequently  not  improper  for  Paradise : 

*  Neither  her  outside,  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 
So  much  delights  mc,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixt  with  love 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  imfeign'd 
Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  1' 

Adam's  speech,  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  in  it  a  de- 
ference and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior  nature,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  dignity  and  greatness  suitable 
to  the  father  of  mankind  in  his  state  of  innocence. 

L. 
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Consnetudinem  benignitatis  largitioni  mimerum  long^  anterono.  Haec 
est  gravium  honiimim  atque  magnorum  ;  ilia  quasi  asscntatorum  populi, 
multitudinis  Icvitatcm  vulnptate  quasi  titiliantium.  Tull. 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable  to  mnuifjceiice.  The 
former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  distinguished  persons ;  the  latter  be 
longs  to  flatterers  of  thcpeople,  who  tickle  the  levity  of  the  multitude 
•with  a  kind  of  pleasure. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  there  is, 
niethinks,  something  in  what  we  ordinarily  call  generosity, 
which,  when  carefully  examined,  seems  to  flow  rather 
from  a  loose  and  unguarded  temper  than  an  honest  and 
liberal  mind.  For  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  liberality  should  have  for  its  basis  and  support 
frugality.  By  this  means  the  beneficent  spirit  works  in 
a  man  from  convictions  of  reason,  not  from  the  impulse  of 
passion.  The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation, 
without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  family,  will  soon 
find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account,  that  he  has  sacrificed  to 
fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly  unhappy,  all  the 
opportunities  of  aflbrding  any  future  assistance  where  it 
ought  to  be.  Let  him  therefore  reflect,  that  if  to  bestow 
be  in  itself  laudable,  should  not  a  man  take  care  to  secure 
an  ability  to  do  things  praiseworthy  as  long  as  he  lives? 
Or  could  there  be  a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a 
man  who  should  have  reduced  his  fortune  below  the  ca- 
pacity of  acting  according  to  his  natural  temper,  than  to 
say  of  him,  '  That  gentleman  was  generous?'  My  beloved 
author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence  on  the  top  of  my 
paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certain  satiety  from  oehold- 
ing  the  addresses  to  the  people  by  largesses  and  public  en- 
tertainments, which  he  asserts  to  be  in  general  vicious, 
and  are  always  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  a  man's  own  fortune.  A  constant 
benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has  effects  more 
useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious 
in  yourself.    He  turns  his  recommendation  of  this  virtue 
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on  commercial  life :  and,  according  to  him,  a  citizen  who 
is  frank  in  his  kindnesses,  and  abhors  severity  in  his  de- 
mands; he  who,  in  buying,  selling,  lending,  doing  acts  of 
good  neighbourhood,  is  just  and  easy;  he  who  appears  na- 
turally averse  to  disputes,  and  above  the  sense  of  little 
sufferings ;  bears  a  noble  character,  and  does  much  more 
good  to  mankind  than  any  other  man's  fortune,  without 
commerce,  can  possibly  support.  For  the  citizen,  above 
all  other  men,  has  opportunities  of  arriving  at  *  the  highest 
fruit  of  wealth,'  to  be  liberal  without  the  least  expense 
of  a  man's  own  fortune.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  such 
a  practice  is  liable  to  hazard ;  but  this  therefore  adds  to 
the  obligation,  that,  among  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as 
much;  concerned  to  keep  the  favour  a  secret  as  he  who 
receives  it.  The  unhappy  distinctions  among  us  in  Eng- 
land are  so  great,  that  to  celebrate  the  intercourse  of 
commercial  friendship  (with  which  I  am  daily  made  ac- 
quainted) would  be  to  raise  the  virtuous  man  so  many 
enemies  of  the  contrary  party.  I  am  obliged  to  conceal 
all  I  know  of  'Tom  the  Bounteous,'  who  lends  at  the  or- 
dinary interest,  to  give  men  of  less  fortune  opportunities 
of  making  greater  advantages.  He  conceals,  under  a 
rough  air  and  distant  behaviour,  a  bleeding  compassion 
and  womanish  tenderness.  This  is  governed  by  the  most 
exact  circumspection,  that  there  is  no  industry  wanting 
in  the  person  whom  he  is  to  serve,  and  that  he  is  guilty 
of  no  improper  expenses.  This  1  know  of  Tom  ;  but  who 
dare  say  it  of  so  known  a  tory  ?  The  same  care  1  was  forced 
to  use  some  time  ago,  in  the  report  of  another's  virtue, 
and  said  tiHy  instead  of  an  hundred,  because  the  man  I 
pointed  at  was  a  whig.  Actions  of  this  kind  are  popular, 
witiiout  being  invidious  :  for  every  man  of  ordinary  cir- 
cumstanres  looks  upon  a  man  who  has  this  known  be- 
nignity in  his  nature  as  a  person  ready  to  be  his  friend 
upon  such  terms  as  he  out^ht  to  expect  it ;  and  the  wealthy, 
who  may  envy  such  a  chai  acter,  v  \u  do  no  injury  to  its 
interests,  but  l»y  the  imitation  of  il,  it)  wliich  the  good 
citizen  will  rcj  )i  •»•  to  be  rivalled.  I  know  not  how  to  form 
to  myself  a  g^reater  idea  of  humaD  life^  than  in  what  is 
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the  practice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  I  could  name, 
that  make  no  step  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, wherein  they  do  not  also  advance  those  of  other 
men  who  would  languish  in  poverty  without  that  mu- 
nificence. In  a  nation  where  there  are  so  many  public 
funds  to  be  supported,  I  know  not  whether  he  can  be 
called  a  good  subject,  who  does  not  embark  some  part  of 
his  fortune  with  the  state,  to  whose  vigilance  he  owes  the 
security  of  the  whole.  This  certainly  is  an  immediate 
way  of  laying'  an  obligation  upon  many,  and  extending 
your  benignity  the  farthest  a  man  can  possibly,  who  is 
not  engaged  in  commerce.  But  he  who  trades,  besides 
giving  the  state  some  part  of  this  sort  of  credit  he  gives 
his  banker,  may,  in  all  the  occurrences  of  his  life,  Imve 
his  eye  upon  removing  want  from  the  door  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  defending  the  unhappy  upright  man  from 
bankruptcy.  Without  this  benignity,  pride  or  vengeance 
will  precipitate  a  man  to  choose  the  receipt  of  half  hi« 
demands  from  one  whom  he  has  undone,  rather  than  the 
whole  from  one  to  whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  be- 
nignity is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  trader,  and 
any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his  wealth  with  honour 
and  self-satisfaction  ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  main- 
tain, that  the  practice  of  supporting  good  and  industrious 
men  would  carry  a  man  farther  even  to  his  profit,  than 
indulging  the  propensity  of  serving  and  obliging  the  for- 
tunate. My  author  argues  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  in- 
dme  men's  minds  to  those  who  want  them  most,  after 
this  manner.  *\Ve  must  always  consider  the  nature  of 
things,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy 
man,  when  he  has  repaid  you,  is  upon  a  balance  with  you ; 
but  the  person  whom  you  favoured  with  a  loan,  if  he  be 
a  good  man,  will  think  himself  in  your  debt  after  he  has 
paid  you.  The  wealthy  and  the  conspicuous  are  not 
obliged  by  the  benefits  you  do  them ;  they  think  they 
conferred  a  benefit  when  they  received  one.  Your  good 
offices  are  always  suspected,  and  it  is  with  them  the  same 
thing  to  expect  their  favour  as  to  receive  it.  But  the 
man  below  you,  who  knows,  in  the  good  you  have  doa« 
Vol.  IV.  K 
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him,  you  respected  himself  more  than  his  circumstances, 
does  not  act  like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him  from  whom 
he  has  received  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little  offices  he  can  do 
for  you,  he  is  so  far  from  magnifying  it,  that  he  will 
labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions  and  expressions. 
Moreover,  the  regard  to  what  you  do  to  a  great  man  at 
best  is  taken  notice  of  no  further  than  by  himself  or  his 
family ;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man  of  an  humble  fortune 
(provided  always  that  he  is  a  good  and  a  modest  man) 
raises  the  affections  towards  you  of  all  men  of  that  cha- 
racter (of  which  there  are  many)  in  the  whole  city. 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher  so 
rtmeh  as  his  own  practice ;  I  am  therefore  casting  about 
what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the  power  of  a  Spectator. 
Alas!  that  lies  but  in  a  very  narrow  compass;  and  I 
think  the  most  immediately  under  my  patronage  are 
either  players,  or  such  whose  circumstances  bear  an  affi- 
nity with  theirs.  All,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  do  at  this 
time  of  this  kind,  is  to  tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday  the 
nth  of  this  instant,  April,  there  will  be  performed,  in 
York- Buildings,  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic, for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Edward  Keen,  the  father  of 
twenty  children  ;  and  that  this  day  the  haughty  George 
Powell  hopes  all  the  good-natured  part  of  the  town  will 
favour  him,  whom  they  applauded  in  Alexander,  Timon, 
Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  their  company  this  night,  when 
he  hazards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their  approbation  in 
the  humble  condition  of  honest  Jack  Falstaffe.  T. 
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Quis  furor,  0  civcs !  quae  taiita  licentia  ferri ! 

Lucan,  Lib.  i.  8. 
Whnt  bliiuJ,  detested  f(iry,  could  afford 
Such  liorrid  licciisu  to  tlie  btirb'rotis  swi^rd  7 

I  DO  not  question  but  my  county  readers  have  been 
very  much  surprised  at  the  sevt^ral  accounts  they  have 
met  with  in  our  public  papers,  of  that  species  of  men 
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among  us,  lately  know  by  the  name  of  Mohocks.  I  find 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to  their  origin  and  designs, 
are  altogether  various,  insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to 
doubt  whether  indeed  there  were  ever  any  such  society 
of  men.  The  terror  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
nation  some  years  since  on  account  of  the  Irish,  is  still 
fresh  in  most  people's  memories,  though  it  afterwards 
appeared  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  that  general 
consternation.  :  ~ 

The  late  panic  fear  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  deep 
and  penetrating  persons,  of  the  same  nature.  These  will 
have'lt,  that  the  Mohocks  are  like  those  spectres  and 
apparitions  which  frighten  several  towns  and  villages  in 
her  majesty's  dominions,  though  they  were  never  seen  by 
any  of  the  inhabitants.  Others  are  apt  to  think  that 
these  Mohocks  are  a  kind  of  bull-beggars,  first  invented 
by  prudent  married  men,  and  masters  of  families,  in  order 
t«  deter  their  wives  and  daughters  from  taking  the  air  at 
unseasonable  hours  ;  and  that  when  they  tell  them  *  the 
Mohocks  will  catch  them,'  it  is  a  caution  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  our  forefathers,  when  they  bid  their 
children  have  a  care  of  Raw-head  and  Bloody-bones. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  there  was  too  much  rea- 
son for  the  great  alarm  the  whole  city  has  been  in  upon 
this  occasion ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  that 
I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the  following  pieces  are  ge- 
nuine and  authentic ;  the  more  so,  because  1  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  the  name,  by  which  the  emperor  subscribes 
himself,  is  altogether  conformable  to  the  Indian  ortho- 
graphy. 

I  shall  only  farther  inform  my  readers,  that  it  was  some 
time  since  I  received  the  following  letter  and  manifesto, 
though,  for  particular  reasons  I  did  not  think  fit  to  pub- 
lish them  till  now. 

'  To  the  Spectator. 
'SIR, 
Finding  that  our  earnest   endeavours   for  the  good 
of  mankind  have  been  basely  and  maliciously  represented 
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to  the  world,  we  send  you  enclosed  our  imperial  manifesto, 
•which  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  forthwith  com- 
municate to  the  public,  by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily 
paper.  We  do  not  doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in 
this  particular,  and  therefore  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
(Signed) 
'  TAW  WAW  EBEN  ZAN  KALADAR, 

*  Emperor  of  the  Mohocks* 

*  The  Manifesto  of  Taw  Wxw  Eben  Zan  Kaladar^  Em- 
peror of  the  Mohocks. 

*  Whereas  we  have  received  information,  from  sundry 
quarters  of  this  great  and  populous  city,  of  several  out- 
rages committed  on  the  legs,  arms,  noses,  and  other  parts 
of  the  good  people  of  England,  by  such  as  have  styled 
themselves  our  subjects;  in  order  to  vindicate  our  im- 
perial dignity  from  those  false  aspersions  which  have  been 
cast  on  it,  as  if  we  ourselves  might  have  encouraged  or 
abetted  any  such  practices,  we  have,  by  these  presents, 
thought  fit  to  signify  our  utmost  abhorrence  and  detes- 
tation of  all  such  tumultuous  and  irregular  proceedings; 
and  do  hereby  farther  give  notice,  that  if  any  person  or 
persons  has  or  have  suffered  any  wound,  hurt,  damage, 
or  detriment,  in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs  otherwise  than 
shall  be  hereafter  specified,  the  said  person  or  persons, 
upon  applying  themselves  to  such  as  we  shall  appoint  for 
the  inspection  and  redress  of  the  grievances  aforesaid, 
shall  be  forthwith  committed  to  the  care  of  our  principal 
surgeon,  and  be  cured  at  our  own  expense,  in  some  one 
or  other  of  those  hospitals  which  we  are  now  erecting  for 
that  purpose. 

*  And  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertency,  iucur  those  penalties  which 
we  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  persons  of  loose  aj>d  dis- 
solute lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to  the  public,  that  if 
any  niiin  be  knocked  down  or  assaulted  while  be  is  em- 
ployed in  his  lawful  business,  at  proper  hours,  that  it  is 
not  done  by  our  order ;  and  we  do  hereby  permit  and 
albw  any  such  person,  so  knocked  down  or  assaulted,  to 
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rise  a^ain,  and  defend  himself  in  the  best  manner  that 
he  is  able. 

*  We  do  also  command  all  and  every  our  good  subjects, 
that  they  do  not  presume,  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
to  issue  and  sally  forth  from  their  respective  quarters  till 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve.  That  they  never 
tip  the  lion  upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  till  the  clock  at 
St.  Dunstan's  shall  have  struck  one. 

*  That  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  two;  always  provided,  that  our  hunters  may 
begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  the  close  of  the  evening,  any 
thing  to  the  contraiy  herein  notwithstanding.  Provided 
also,  that  if  ever  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
pinking,  it  shall  always  be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  and 
such  as  are  least  exposed  to  view. 

*  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  that  our 
good  subjects  the  sweaters  do  establish  their  hummums 
in  such  close  places,  alleys,  nooks,  and  corners,  that  the 
patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in  danger  of  catching  cold, 

'That  the  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we  chiefly  commit 
the  female  sex,  confine  themselves  to  Drury-lane,  and 
the  purlieus  of  the  Temple ;  and  that  every  other  party 
and  division  of  our  subjects  do  each  of  them  keep  within 
the  respective  quarters  we  have  allotted  to  them.  Provided 
nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any 
wise  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  hunters,  who  have  our 
full  license  and  permission  to  enter  into  any  part  of  the 
town  wherever  their  game  shall  lead  them. 

*  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  our  imperial 
heart  than  the  reformation  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  which  to  our  unspeakable  satisfaction  we 
have  in  some  measure  already  effected,  we  do  hereby 
earnestly  pray  and  exhort  all  husbands,  fathers,  house- 
keepers, and  masters  of  families,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid 
cities,  not  only  to  repair  themselves  to  their  respective 
habitations  at  early  and  seasonable  hours,  but  also  to  keep 
their  wives  and  daughters,  sons,  servants,  and  apprentices, 
from  appearing  in  the  streets  at  those  times  and  seasons 
jffhich  may  expose  th«m  to  a  military  diswpline,  as  it  is 

Kg 
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practised  by  our  good  subjects  the  Mohocks ;  and  we  do 
further  promise  on  our  imperial  word,  that  as  soon  as 
the  reformation  aforesaid  shall  be  brought  about,  we  will 
forthwith  cause  all  hostilities  to  cease. 

'  Given  from  our  court  at  the  I>evil-tavern, 
*  March  15,  1712.'  , 

X. 
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iQvidiani  placaie  paras  virtutc  relictl? 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  2.  13. 

To  shun  (ktraction,  wonUl'st  thou  virtue  fly? 

♦MR.SPFXTATOn, 
*  I  HAVE  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places  where 
I  visit,  so  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly  unacquainted 
■with  what  passes  among  my  part  of  the  world,  who  are, 
though  I  say  it,  without  controversy,  the  most  accom- 
plished and  best  bred  of  the  town.  Give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  I  am  extremely  discomposed  when  I  hear 
scandal,  and  am  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  detrac- 
tion, and  think  it  the  greatest  meanness  that  people  of 
distinction  can  be  guilty  of.  However,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  come  into  company,  where  you  do  not  find  them  pull- 
ing one  another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other  provo- 
cation but  that  of  hearing  any  one  commended.  Merit, 
l)oth  as  to  wit  and  beauty,  is  hecome  no  other  than  the 
possession  (jf  a  few  trifling  people's  favour,  which  you 
cannot  i)o?sihly  arrive  at,  if  you  have  really  any  thing  in 
you  that  is  deserving.  What  they  woidd  bring  to  pass 
is,  to  make  all  good  and  evil  consist  in  report,  and  with 
whispers,  calumnies,  and  impertinencies,  to  have  the  con- 
duct of  those  reports.  By  this  means,  innocents  are  blasted 
upon  their  first  appearance  in  town;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  required  to  make  a  young  woman  the  object  of  envy 
and  hatred,  than  to  deserve  love  and  admiration.  This 
abominable  endeavour  to  suppress  or  lesson  every  thing 
that  is  praiseworthy,  is  as  frequent  among  the  men  as  the 
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women.  If  I  can  remember  what  passed  at  a  visit  last 
night,  it  will  serve  as  an  instance  that  the  sexes  are 
equally  inclined  to  defamation,  with  equal  malice  and 
impotence.  Jack  Triplett  came  into  my  lady  Airy's  about 
eight  of  the  clock.  You  knew  the  manner  we  sit  at  a 
visit,  and  I  need  not  describe  the  circle ;  but  Mr.  Triplett 
came  in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  supported  by  a  spruce 
servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap  till  my  lady's  candles 
are  all  lighted  up,  and  the  hour  of  ceremony  begins :  I 
say  Jack  Triplett  came  in,  and  singing  (for  he  is  really 
good  company)  "  Every  feature,  charming  creature" — — 
he  went  on,  **  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing,  that  people 
cannot  go  peaceably  to  see  their  friends,  but  these  mur- 
derers are  let  loose.  Such  a  shape !  such  an  air !  what 
a  glance  was  that  as  her  chariot  passed  by  mine!" — My 
lady  herself  interrupted,  him ;  "  Pray,  who  is  this  fine 
thing!" — "  I  warrant,"  says  another,  "  'tis  the  creature  I 
was  telling  your  ladyship  of  just  now." — "  You  were  telling 
of?"  says  Jack ;  "  1  wish  I  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have 
come  in  and  heard  you ;  for  I  have  not  words  to  say  what 
she  is :  but  if  an  agreeable  height,  a  modest  air,  a  virgin 
shame,  and  impatience  of  being  beheld  amidst  a  blaze  of 

ten  thousand  charms" The  whole  room  flew  out — 

"  Oh  Mr.  Triplett!" When  Mrs.  Lofty,  a  known 

prude,  said  she  believed  she  knew  whom  the  gentleman 
meant;    but  she  was  indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented 

ber,  impatient  of  being  beheld ^Tben  turning  to  the 

lady  next  to  her '*  The  most  unbred  creature  you 

ever  saw!"  Another  pursued  the  discourse  ;  *'  As  unbred, 
madam,  as  you  may  think  her,  she  is  extremely  belied  if 
she  is  the  novice  she  appears ;  she  was  last  week  at  a  ball 
till  two  in  the  morning  ;  Mr.  Triplett  knows  whether  he 

was  the  happy  man  that  took  care  of  her  home  ;  but" . 

This  was  followed  by  some  particular  exception  that  each 
woman  in  the  room  made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  ad- 
vantage; so  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten  from  one  limb 
and  feature  to  another,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
whole  woman.  In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Triplett  re- 
corded all  this  malice jn  his  heart;  and  saw  in  his  coua- 
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tenante,  and  a  certain  waggish  shrug,  that  he  designed 
to  repeat  the  conversation :  I  therefore  let  the  discourse 
die,  and  soon  after  took  an  occasion  to  recommend  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  a  person  of  sin- 
gular modesty,  courage,  integrity,  and  withal  as  a  man 
of  an  entertaining  conversation,  to  which  advantages  he 
had  a  shape  and  manner  peculiarly  graceful.  Mr.  Triplett, 
who  is  a  woman's  man,  seemed  to  hear  me  with  patience 
enough  commend  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  never 
heard  indeed  but  that  he  was  a  ver\'  honest  man,  and  no 
fool ;  but  for  a  fine  gentlemaH,  he  must  ask  pardon. 
Upon  no  other  foundation  than  this,  Mr.  Triplett  took 
occasion  to  give  the  gentleman's  pedigree,  by  what  me- 
thods some  part  of  the  estate  was  acquired,  how  much 
it  was  beholden  to  a  marriage  for  the  present  circum- 
stances of  it :  after  all,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  com- 
mon man  in  his  person,  his  breeding,  or  understanding. 

•'  Thus,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent  humour  of  di- 
minishing every  one  who  is  produced  in  conversation  to 
their  advantage,  runs  through  the  world ;  and  I  am,  I 
confess,  so  fearful  of  the  force  of  ill  tongues,  that  I  have 
-begged  of  all  those  who  are  my  well-wishers,  never  to 
commend  me,  for  it  will  but  bring  my  frailties  into  exa- 
mination ;  and  I  had  rather  be  unobserved,  than  conspi- 
cuous for  disputed  perfections.  I  am  confident  a  thousand 
young  people,  who  would  have  been  ornaments  to  society, 
have,  from  fear  of  scandal,  never  dared  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  polite  arts  of  life.  Their  lives  have  passed  away 
in  an  odious  rusticity,  in  spite  of  great  advantages  of-" 
pei*son,  genius,  and  fortune.  There  is  a  vicious  terror  of 
beitig  blamed  in  some  well-inclined  people,  and  a  wicked 
pleasure  in  suppressing  them  in  others;  both  which  I  re- 
commend to  your  spectatorial  wisdom  to  animadvert  upon ; 
and  if  you  can  be  successful  in  it,  I  need  not  say  how 
much  you  will  deserve  of  the  town;  but  new  toasts  will 
owe  to  you  their  beauty,  and  new  wits  their  fame. 
*  1  am.  Sir, 
*^  Your  most  obedien^^  humble  servant, 
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Quos  ille  timorum 


Maximus  hand  urget  lethi  metus  :  iude  ruendi 

In  ferrum  mens  proiia  viris,  anima-que  capaces 

Mortis Lucan,  Lib.  i,  iSi, 

Thrice  hapry  tl^ey  beacath  their  northern  skies, 

"Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despiac  J 

Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  bein^  feci 

But  rflsh  undaisnted  on  the  pointed  steel. 

Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  seorn 

To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return.  Jloire. 

I  AM  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of 
Phalaris,  to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a  youn^ 
man  of  great  merit.  The  thought  with  which  he  com- 
forts the  afflicted  father  is,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
as  follows : — That  he  should  consider  death  had  set  a 
kind  of  seal  upon  his  sons  character,  and  placed  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy:  that,  while  he  lived,  he 
«'as  still  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue, 
and  losing  the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death 
only  closes  a  man's  reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good 
or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason  why  we 
are  naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's 
praise  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capa- 
ble of  changing,  we  may  be  forced  to  retract  our  opinions. 
He  may  forfeit  the  esteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and 
some  time  or  other  appear  to  us  under  a  diflferent  light 
from  what  he  does  at  present.  In  short,  as  the  life  of  any 
man  cannot  be  called  happy  or  unhappy,  so  neither  caa 
it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous  before  the  conclusion 
of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminondas,  being 
asked  whether  Chabrias  Iphicrates,or  he  himself,  deserved 
most  to  be  esteemed?  *  You  must  first  see  us  die,'  saith 
he,  '  before  that  question  can  be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration  to  ft 
good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so 
there  is  nothing  more  gloripus  than  to  ksep  up  an  uni* 
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formity  in  his  actions,  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  his 
character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the  wind- 
ing up  of  a  well-written  play,  where  the  principal  persons 
stiil  act  in  character,  whatever  the  fate  is  which  they 
undergo.  There  is  scarce  a  great  person  in  the  Grecian 
or  Roman  history,  whose  death  has  not  been  remarked 
upon  by  some  writer  or  other,  and  censured  or  applauded 
according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of  the  person  who 
has  descanted  on  it.  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremond  is  very 
particular  in  setting  forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  and  thinks 
lie  discovers  in  them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  re- 
solution than  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates, 
There  is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's  affectation 
of  appearing  singular  in  his  remarks,  and  making  disco> 
veries  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  others,  threw 
him  into  this  course  of  reflection.  It  was  Petronius's 
merit  that  he  died  in  the  same  gayety  of  temper,  in  which 
he  lived  ;  but  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  disso> 
lute,  the  indifference  which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness 
and  levity,  rather  than  fortitude.  The  resolution  of  So- 
crates proceeded  from  very  different  motives,  the  consci. 
ousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above-mentioned  was 
so  pleased  with  gayety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man,  he 
might  have  found  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our 
countryman  Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlivening 
liis  ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and  pleasantry;  and  as 
Erasmus  tells  him  in  an  epistle  dedicatoiy,  acted  in  all 
parts  of  life  like  a  second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected  as  a 
martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  suffered.  That  innocent 
mirth,  wliich  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not 
forsake  him  to  the  last.  He  maintained  the  same  cheer- 
fulness of  heart  upon  the  bcafFold  which  he  used  to  show 
at  his  table  j  and  upon  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  gave 
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instances  of  that  good  humour  with  which  he  had  always 
entertained  his  friends  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences. 
His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  hfe.  There  was  no- 
thing in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon 
the  severing  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance 
that  ought  to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  ;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope 
of  immortality,  he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow 
and  concern  improper  on  such  an  occasion,  as  had  nothing 
in  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  example. 
Men's  natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  what  was  philosophy  in  this 
extraordinarj'  man,  would  be  phrensy  in  one  who  does 
not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  temper 
as  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a  person 
who  seems  to  me  to  have  shown  more  intrepidity  and 
greatness  of  soul  in  his  dying  moments  than  what  we 
meet  with  among  any  of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks  and 
Romans.  I  met  with  this  instance  in  the  History  of  the 
Revolutions  in  Portugal,  written  by  the  abbot  de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  Muli  Moluc,  emperor  of  Morocco,  in 
order  to  dethrone  him,  and  set  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away  with  a  distemper 
which  he  himself  knew  was  incurable.  However,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He 
was,  indeed,  so  far  spent  with  his  sickness,  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole  day,  when  the  last  de- 
cisive battle  was  given ;  but,  knowing  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in 
case  he  should  die  before  he  put  an  end  to  that  war,  he 
commanded  his  principal  officers,  that  if  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  they  should  conceal  his  death  from  the 
army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which 
his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  receiving  orders 
from  him  as  usual.  Before  the  battle  began,  he  was  car- 
ried through  all  the  ranks  of  bis  army  in  an  open  lilter> 
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as  they  stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  Co 
fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country. 
Finding  afterwards  the  battle  to  go  against  him,  though 
lie  was  very  near  his  last  agonies,  he  threw  himself  out 
of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge:  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  complete  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  Moors.  He  had  no  sooner  brought  hig 
men  to  the  engagement,  but,  finding  himself  utterly  spent, 
he  was  again  replaced  in  his  litter,  where,  laying  his  finger 
on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood 
ahout  him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in  that  posture. 

L. 
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loa  animi  clatio  quae  coriiitur  in  prricolis,  si  jnstiti&  vaoat,  pngnntque 
pro  siiis  conimo;lis,  in  vitio  est.  Tnll, 

That  elevation  of  mind  whicli  is  displayed  m  flangers.  If  it  wants  jus- 
tice, and  fights  for  it|  own  convcnioucyj  is  vicious. 

Captain  Sentry  was  last  night  at  a  club,  and  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  Ipswich,  which  his  correspondent 
desired  him  to  communicate  to  his  friend  the  Spectator, 
It  contained  an  account  of  an  engagement  between  a 
French  privateer,  commanded  by  one  Dominick  Pottiere, 
and  a  little  vessel  of  that  place  laden  with  corn,  the 
master  whereof,  as  I  remember,  was  one  Goodwin.  The 
Englishman  defended  himself  with  incredible  bravery, 
and  beat  olf  the  French,  after  having  been  boarded  three 
or  four  times.  The  enemy  still  came  on  with  greater  fury, 
and  hoped  by  his  number  of  men  to  carry  the  prize ;  till 
at  last  the  Englishman,  finding  himself  sink  apace,  and 
ready  to  perish,  struck  :  but  the  etVect  which  this  singular 
gallantry  had  upon  the  captain  of  the  privateer  was  no 
other  than  an  unmanly  desire  of  vengeance  for  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  in  his  several  attacks.  He  told  the 
Jpswieh  man  in  a  speaking  trumpet,  that  he  would  not 
take  him  aboard,  and  that  he  stayed  to  see  him  sink. 
The  EngUbhmau  at  the  same  time  observed  a  disorder  iu 
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the  vessel,  which  he  rightly  judged  to  proceed  from  the 
disdain  which  the  ship's  crew  had  of  their  captain's  inhu- 
manity. With  this  hope  he  went  into  his  boat,  and  ap- 
proached the  enemy.  He  was  taken  in  by  the  sailors  in 
spite  of  their  commander:  but,  though  they  received  him 
against  his  command,  they  treated  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  ship,  in  the  manner  he  directed.  Pottiere  caused  his 
men  to  hold  Goodwin,  whiJe  he  beat  him  with  a  stick, 
till  he  fainted  with  loss  of  blood  and  rage  of  heart ;  after 
which  he  ordered  him  into  irons,  without  allowing  him 
any  food,  but  such  as  one  or  two  of  the  men  stole  to  him 
under  peril  of  the  like  usage  :  and  having  kept  liim  se- 
veral days  overwhelmed  with  the  misery  of  stench,  hun- 
ger, and  soreness,  he  brought  him  into  Calais.  The 
governor  of  the  place  was  soon  acquainted  with  all  that 
had  passed,  dismissed  Pottiere  from  his  charge  with  igno- 
miny, and  gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which  a  man  of 
honour  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  barbarously  treated, 
to  recover  the  imputation  of  crueltj'  upon  his  prince  and 
country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of  many 
other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the  barbarity,  he 
fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  magnanimity  and  cou- 
rage, and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable ;  and  that 
courage,  without  regard  to  justice  and  humanity,  was  no 
other  than  the  fierceness  of  a  wild  beast.  '  A  good  and 
truly  bold  spirit,  continued  he,  '  is  ever  actuated  bv  rea- 
son, and  a  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  The  affectation  of 
such  a  spirit  exerts  itself  in  an  impudent  aspect,  an  over- 
bearing confidence,  and  a  certain  negligence  of  giving  of- 
fence. This  is  visible  in  all  the  cocking  youths  you  see 
about  this  town,  who  are  noisy  in  assemblies,  unawed  bv 
the  presence  of  wise  and  virtuous  men ;  in  a  word,  insen- 
sible of  all  the  honours  and  decencies  of  human  life.  A 
shameless  fellow  takes  advantage  of  merit  clothed  with 
modesty  and  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  little  peo- 
ple, appears  sprightly  and  agreeable:  while  the  man  of 
resolution  and  true  gallantry  is  overlooked  and  disre- 
garded, if  not  despised.    There  is  a  propriety  in  all  th' ngs ; 

Vol,  IV,  L 
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and  I  believe  what  you  scholars  call  just  and  sublime,  in 
opposition  to  turgid  and  bombast  expression,  may  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  I  mfan,  when  I  say  modesty  is  the  certain 
indication  of  a  ^reat  spirit,  and  impudence  the  affectation 
of  it.  He  that  writes  with  judgment,  and  never  rises  into 
improper  warmths,  manifests  the  true  force  of  genius ;  in 
like  manner,  he  who  is  quiet  and  equal  in  his  behaviour 
is  supported  in  that  deportment  by  what  we  may  call 
true  courage.  Alas!  it  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  to  be  a 
brave  man  as  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind  imagine. 
To  dare  is  not  all  that  there  is  in  it.  Tiie  privateer  we 
were  just  now  talking  of  had  boldness  enough  to  attack 
his  enemy,  but  not  greatness  of  mind  enough  to  admire 
the  same  quality  exerted  by  that  enemy  in  defending 
himself.  Thus  his  base  and  little  mind  was  wholly  taken 
up  in  the  sordid  regard  to  the  prize  of  which  he  failed, 
and  the  damage  done  to  his  own  vessel ;  and  therefore 
he  used  an  honest  man,  who  defended  his  own  from  him, 
in  the  manner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should  rob  him. 

*  He  was  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not  spirit  enough 
to  consider,  that  one  case  would  be  laudable,  and  the  other 
criminal.  Malice,  rancour,  hatred,  vengeance,  are  what 
tear  the  breasts  of  mean  men  in  fight;  but  fame,  glory, 
conquest*;,  desire  of  opportunities  to  pardon  and  oblige 
their  opposers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant.' 
The  captain  ended  his  discourse  with  a  specimen  of  jhis 
book-learning;  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
read  a  French  author  on  the  subject  of  justness  in  point 
of  gallantry.  '  I  love,'  said  Mr.  Sentry,  *  a  critic  who  mixes 
the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers.  My  au- 
thor,' added  he,  *  in  his  discourse  upon  epic  poems,  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  same  quality  of  courage  drawn 
in  the  two  different  characters  of  Turnus  and  i^Encas.  He 
makes  courage  the  chief  and  greatest  ornament  of  Turnus ; 
but  in  i^ncas  there  are  many  others  which  outshine  it; 
wmoug  the  rest,  that  of  piety.  Turnus  is,  therefore,  all 
along  painted  by  the  poet  full  of  ostentation,  his  language 
haughty  and  vainglorious,  as  placing  his  honour  in  the 
nianilestatiou  of  his  valour:  ^neas  speaks  little,  is  slow 
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to  action,  and  shews  only  a  sort  of  defensive  courage.  If 
equipage  and  address  mjike  Turnus  appear  more  cou- 
rageous than  /Eneas,  conduct  and  success  prove  ;Eneas 
more  valiant  than  Turnus.'  T. 
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In  te  omnis  domus  incliData  recumbit. 

nr3.  /"En.  xii.  5g. 

On  thee  the  tortunes  of  onr  house  depend. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poems  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  observe  that  they  are 
built  upon  very  slight  foundations.  Homer  lived  near  300 
years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  and,  as  the  writing  of  history 
was  not  then  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  we  may  very  well 
suppose  that  the  tradition  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  had 
brought  down  but  very  few  particulars  to  his  knowledge; 
though  there  is  no  question  but  he  has  wrought  into  his 
two  poems  such  of  their  remarkable  adventures  as  were 
still  talked  of  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  story  of  ^Eneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  poem, 
was  likewise  very  bare  of  circumstances,  and  by  that 
means  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  embellishing  it 
with  fiction,  and  giving  a  full  range  to  his  own  invention. 
We  find,  however,  that  he  has  interwoven,  in  the  course 
of  his  fable,  the  principal  particulars,  which  were  gene- 
rally believed  among  the  Romans,  of  JEneas's  voyage  and 
settlement  in  Italy. 

The  reader  may  find  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  story, 
as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was 
received  among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius  HaJicarnassus. 

Since  none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's  fable 
with  relation  to  this  history  of  iEneas,  it  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  amiss  to  examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as  regards 
my  present  purpose.  Whoever  looks  into  the  abridgment 
above-mentioned,  will  find  that  the  character  of  iEneas 
is  filled  with  piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  superstitious  obser- 
vation of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions.     Vir^l  haa 
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net  only  preserved  his  character  in  the  person  of  iEneas, 
but  has  given  a  place  in  his  poem  to  those  particular 
prophecies  which  he  found  recorded  of  him  in  history  and 
tradition.  The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they 
came  down  to  him,  and  circumstanced  them  after  his 
©wn  manner,  to  make  them  appear  the  more  natural, 
agreeable,  or  surprising^.  I  believe  very  many  readers  have 
been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  prophecy  which  one  of  the 
harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  book; 
namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their  intended  city 
they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very  tables. 
But,  when  they  hear  that  this  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the 
history  of  ^Eneas,  they  will  think  the  poet  did  very  well 
iu  taking  notice  of  it.  The  historian  above-mentioned 
acquaints  us,  that  a  prophetess  had  foretold  JEnens,  that 
he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his  companions 
should  eat  their  tables;  and  that  accordingly,  upon  his 
landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakes 
of  bread  for  want  of  other  conveniencies,  they  afterwards 
fed  on  the  cakes  themselves  :  upon  which  one  of  the  com- 
pany said,  merrily,  *  We  are  eating  our  tables.'  They 
immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historian,  and  con- 
cluded the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Virgil  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  particular  in  the  history  of 
j^neas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  how  much 
judgment  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken  off  every  thing 
that  might  have  appeared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an 
heroic  poem.  The  prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  an  hungry 
harpy,  as  the  person  who  discovers  it  is  young  Ascanius. 

'  Ileus  fCiani  mcnjas  consuiniintis,  Inquit  lulus!" 

JEii.  vii.  1J6. 

'  Sec,  we  devour  (li<-  plates  on  wliirh  wr  foH  !' 

Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the  mouth 
of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  from  any  other  of 
the  eompany.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  changing  of 
the  Trojan  lieet  into  water-nymphs,  which  is  the  most 
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violent  machine  in  the  whole  ^neid,  and  has  given  of- 
fence to  several  critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the  same 
way.  Virgil  himself,  before  he  begins  that  relation,  pre- 
mises, that  what  he  was  going  to  tell  appeared  incredible, 
hut  that  it  was  justified  by  tradition.  What  further  con- 
firms me  that  this  change  of  tlie  fleet  was  a  celebrated  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  ^neas,  is,  that  Ovid  has  given 
a  place  to  the  same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the 
heathen  mythology. 

None  of  the  critics  I  have  met  with  have  considered 
the  fable  of  the  iEneid  in  this  light,  and  taken  notice  how 
the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  authorizes  those 
parts  in  it  which  appear  most  exceptionable.  I  hope  the 
length  of  this  reflection  will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to 
the  curious  part  of  my  readers. 

The  history  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's  poem  is 
still  shorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid.  The 
poet  has  likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every  circumstance 
of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable.  The  ninth  book,  which  we 
are  here  to  consider,  is  raised  upon  that  brief  account  in 
Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the  serpent  was  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field ;  that  he  tempted  the 
woman  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  that  she  was  over- 
come by  this  temptation,  and  that  Adam  followed  her  ex- 
ample. From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  formed  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  fables  that  invention  ever  pro- 
duced. He  has  disposed  of  these  several  circumstances 
among  so  many  agreeable  and  natural  fictions  of  his  own, 
that  his  whole  story  looks  only  like  a  comment  upon  sacred 
writ,  or  rather  seems  to  be  a  full  and  complete  relation 
of  what  the  other  is  only  in  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the 
longer  on  this  consideration,  as  I  look  upon  the  dispo- 
sition and  contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be  the  principal 
beauty  of  the  ninth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and 
is  fuller  of  incidents,  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within  the 
shadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered  by  the 
angel  of  the  sun,  who  had  before  detected  him,  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  imaginations  with  which  he  introduces  this 
L2 
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his  second  scries  of  adventures.  Having  examined  the 
nature  of  every  creature,  and  found  out  one  which  was  the 
most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns  to  Paradise  ; 
and,  to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by  night  with  a  river  that 
ran  under  the  garden,  and  rises  up  again  through  a  foun- 
tain that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The  poet,  who, 
as  we  have  before  taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as  possible 
in  his  own  person,  and,  after  the  example  of  Homer,  fills 
every  part  of  his  work  with  manners  and  characters,  in- 
troduces a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal  agent,  who  was  thus 
restless  in  the  destruction  of  man.  He  is  then  described 
as  gliding  through  the  garden,  under  the  resemblance  of  a 
mist,  in  order  to  find  out  the  creature  in  which  he  de- 
signed to  tempt  our  first  parents.  This  description  has 
something  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising : 

So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 

Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping:,  !><"  'leld  on 

His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  sclf-roll'd, 

IIi;>  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  subtle  wiles. 

The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  divine  poem, 
and  peculiar  to  that  first  season  of  nature.  He  represents 
the  earth,  before  it  was  cursed,  as  a  great  altar  breathing 
out  its  incense  from  all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant 
savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its  Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a 
noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their  morning 
worship,  and  filling  up  the  universal  concert  of  praise  and 
adoration : 

Now  when  a  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  I'den  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  brealh'd 

Their  morning  incense;  wlien  all  thint;.s  that  breathe 

From  ill'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 

To  tiic  Creator,  ami  his  nostrils  fill 

With  grateful  smell  ;   forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  c|)oir 

Of  creattirrs  wanting  voice. ' 

The  dispute  which  follows  between  our  two  first  parent! 
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is  represented  with  great  art.  It  proceeds  from  a  differ- 
ence of  judgnaent,  not  of  passion,  and  is  managed  with 
reason,  not  with  heat.  It  is  such  a  dispute  as  we  may 
suppose  might  have  happened  in  Paradise,  had  man  con- 
tinued happy  and  innocent.  There  is  a  great  delicacy  in. 
the  moralities  which  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  discourse, 
and  which  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take 
notice  of.  That  force  of  love  which  the  father  of  man- 
kind so  finely  describes  in  the  eighth  book,  and  which  is 
inserted  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  shows  itself  here  ia 
many  fine  instances  ;  as  in  those  fond  regards  he  casts  to- 
wards Eve  at  her  parting  from  him : 

.  Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 
Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 
Oft  he  to  her  liis  charge  of  quick  retnro 
Repeated ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engag'd 
To  be  retnrn'd  by  noon  amid  the  bow'r. 

Iq  his  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  absence! 


Adam  the  while, 


Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown. 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promis'd  to  his  thoughts,  a&l  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where,  see» 
Ing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolves  to  perish  with  her, 
rather  than  to  live  without  her : 


Some  cursed  frand 


Of  enemy  hath  begnil'd  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin'd;  for  with  thee 
(.-■ertain  my  resolution  is  to  die  : 
How  can  I  live  without  thee?  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  join'd, ' 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn T 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no !   I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe ! ' 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  preparation  to  it. 
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are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  conclusion,  which 
I  have  here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her  husband, 
the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature  which  are  intermixed 
in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  its  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
grress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe,  are  so  very  remarkable, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  their  respective 
beauties. 

1  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  simiHtudes 
in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  because  I  have  given  a 
general  account  of  them  in  my  paper  on  the  first  book. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  poem  which  I 
shall  here  quote,  as  it  is  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the 
closest  of  any  in  the  whole  poem  ;  I  mean  that  where  the 
serpent  is  described  as  rolling  forward  in  all  his  pride, 
animated  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
her  to  give  her  his  assistance.  These  several  particulars 
are  all  of  them  wrought  into  the  following  similitude  : 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 

Brightens  his  crest ;  as  wiien  a  wamlering  fire. 
Compact  of  unctions  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  colil  environs  roun'i. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  ll.nne, 
(Which  oft,  tJicy  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends; 
>Iovcring  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
iVlislfcads  th'  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogy  and  niirts,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'd  up  aud  lost,  from  succour  far. 

The  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  those  tran- 
sient flushings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet  represents 
in  our  first  parents  upon  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps  of  sorrow,  and  mutual 
accusations  which  succeed  it,  are  conceived  with  a  wonder- 
ful imagination,  and  described  in  very  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  /Kneid,  yielded  to  that  fatal 
temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us  the  earth 
trembledj  the  beaveus  were  filled  with  flashes  of  light- 
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ning-,  and  the  nymphs  howled  upon  the  mountain  tops. 
Milton,  in  the  same  poetical  spirit,  has  described  all  nature 
as  disturbed  upon  Eve's  eating^  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  honr, 
Fortli  reaching  to  the  finit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wontirt,  and  Nature,  from  iier  seat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost. 

Upon  Adam's  falling  into  the  same  guilt,  the  whole 
creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convulsions. 


He  scrupled  not  to  eat 


Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  decciv'd. 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

Jn  pangs,  and  Isature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 

Sky  low'r'd,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  complciing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents, 
these  symptoms  of  trouble  and  consternation  are  wonder- 
fully imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies,  but  as  marks  of  her 
sympathizing  in  the  fall  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve,  after  having  eaten  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between  Jupiter  and 
Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there  approaches 
Jupiter  with  the  girdle  which  she  had  received  from 
Venus;  upon  which  he  tells  her,  that  she  appeared  more 
charming  and  desirable  than  she  bad  ever  done  before, 
even  when  their  loves  were  at  the  highest.  The  poet 
afterwards  describes  them  as  reposing  on  a  summit  of 
Mount  Ida,  which  produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers, 
the  lotus,  the  crocus,  and  the  hyacinth ;  and  concludes 
his  description  with  their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speech  to  Eve : 

'  For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorn'd 
"With  all  perfections,  so  inllame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree.' 
So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
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Of  amorous  JBtent,  wrll  understood 
Of  Eve,  wliose  eye  darted  contagious  fiip. 
Her  hand  he  seiztd,  and  tea  siiady  bank, 
Thick  o%ei  ticad  with  verdant  roof  embower'd. 
He  led  her  nothing  loth  ;  flowers  were  the  coiicli, 
Pansios,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  Lyacinlli,  Earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  tlicy  tlieir  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  scil, 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  lill  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them. ' 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  Homer  more,  or 
to  have  more  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of  genius, 
than  Milton,  I  think  I  should  have  given  but  a  very  imper- 
fect account  of  its  beauties,  it"  I  had  not  observed  the 
most  remarkable  passages  which  look  like  parallels  in 
these  two  great  authors.  I  might,  in  the  course  of  these 
criticisms,  have  taken  notice  of  many  particular  lines  and 
expressions  which  are  translated  from  the  Greek  poet ; 
but  as  I  thought  this  would  have  appeared  too  minute 
and  over-curious,  I  have  purposely  omitted  them.  The 
greater  incidents,  however,  are  not  only  set  otf  by  being 
shown  in  the  same  light  with  several  of  the  same  nature 
in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be  also  guarded  against 
the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or  ignorant,  L. 
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Si  ad  honestatem  nati  sumiis,  ea  ant  sola  expctcnda  est, 

ant  certd  omni  pouderc  gravior  est  habenda  quam  reliqua  omnia. 

Tull. 

If  we  be  made  for  honesty,  cither  it  is  solely  to  be  sought,  or  cer- 
tainly to  be  estimated  much  more  highly  than  all  other  things. 

Will  Honeycomb  was  complaining  to  me  yesterday, 
that  the  conversation  of  the  town  is  so  altered  of  late 
years,  that  a  fine  gentleman  is  at  a  loss  for  matter  to  start 
discourse,  as  well  as  unable  to  fall  in  with  the  talk  he  ge- 
nerally meets  with.  Will  takes  notice,  that  there  is  now 
an  evil  under  the  sun  which  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  new, 
because  not  mentioned  by  any  satirist,  or  moralist,  in  any 
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a?e.  *  Men,'  said  he,  *  grow  knaves  sooner  than  they  ever 
did  since  the  creation  of  the  world  before.'  If  you  read 
the  tragedies  of  the  last  age,  you  find  the  artful  men,  and 
persons  of  intrigue,  are  advanced  very  far  in  years,  and  be- 
yond the  pleasures  and  sallies  of  youth;  but  now  Will 
observes,  that  the  young  have  taken  in  the  vices  of  the 
aged,  and  you  shall  have  a  man  of  five-and-twenty,  crafty, 
false,  and  intriguing,  not  ashamed  to  over-reacli,  cozen, 
and  beguile.  My  friend  adds,  that  till  about  the  latter 
end  of  king  Charles's  reign  there  was  not  a  rascal  of  any 
eminence  under  forty.  In  the  places  of  resort  for  conver- 
sation, you  now  hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to  the  im- 
proving men's  fortunes,  without  regard  to  the  methods 
towards  it.  This  is  so  fashionable,  that  young  men  form 
themselves  upon  a  certain  neglect  of  every  thing  that  is 
candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of  true  esteem  ;  and  affect 
being  yet  worse  than  they  are,  by  acknowledging,  in  their 
general  turn  of  mind  and  discourse,  that  they  have  not 
any  remaining  value  for  true  honour  and  honesty ;  pre- 
ferring the  capacity  of  being  artful  to  gain  their  ends,  to 
the  merit  of  despising  those  ends  when  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  their  honesty.  All  this  is  due  to  the  very 
silly  pride  that  generally  prevails,  of  being  valued  for  the 
ability  of  carrying  their  point ;  in  a  word,  from  the  opinion 
that  shallow  and  unexperienced  people  entertain  of  the 
short-lived  force  of  cunning.  But  I  shall,  before  I  enter 
upon  the  various  faces  which  folly,  covered  with  artifice, 
puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  unthinking,  produce  a  great 
authority  for  asserting,  that  nothing  but  truth  and  inge- 
nuity has  any  lasting  good  effect,  even  upon  a  man's  for- 
tune and  interest. 

*  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  appear- 
ance, and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good 
for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better;  for  why  does 
any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  v\hich  he  is  not, 
but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a  qualify  as  he 
pretends  to  ?  for  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble  is  to  put  oa 
the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  lo  be  any  thing,  is 
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really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides,  that  it  is 
many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of 
a  good  quality,  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it,  and  then  all 
his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  is  lost.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skilful  eye  will 
easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

*  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for  where 
truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always  be  endea- 
vouring to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore  if  any  man  think  it  con- 
venient to  seem  good,  let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his 
goodness  will  appear  to  every  body's  satisfaction  ;  so  that 
upon  all  accounts  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly 
as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advan- 
tages over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation 
and  deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
safer  and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world:  it  has 
less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  per- 
plexity, of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and 
nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight 
line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  longest.  The  arts  of  de- 
ceit and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker  and  less  ef- 
fectual and  serviceable  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas 
integrity  gains  strength  by  use,  and  the  more  and  longer 
any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by 
confirming  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the 
business  and  affairs  of  life. 

'  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and  sits 
upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  befi)re  we  art 
aware  ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  in- 
vention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many 
more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false 
foundation,  which  constantly  stands  in  need  of  props  to 
shore  it  uj»,  and  proves  at  last  more  clnrgeable  than  to 
have  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a  true  and 
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solid  foundation;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and 
there  is  nothing  hollow  and  unsound  in  it,  and,  because 
it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery;  of  which  the 
crafty  man  is  always  in  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he 
walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent, 
that  he  that  runs  may  read  them  ;  he  is  the  last  man 
that  finds  himself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders 
himself  ridiculous. 

*  Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
dious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy 
despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in  those  we 
have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  and 
brings  things  to  an  issue  in  a  few  words.  It  is  like  tra- 
velling in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a 
man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by. ways,  in  which 
men  often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  con- 
venience may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimu- 
lation, it  is  soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is 
perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting^ 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when 
ne  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation 
of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast ;  and  nothing  will  then  serve 
his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

*  And  I  have  often  thought,  that  God  hath,  in  his 
great  wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  wordly  affairs :  these  men  are 
so  blinded  by  their  cQvetousness  and  ambition,  that  they 
cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to 
seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  indirect ;  they 
cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  consequence  of  a  steady 
integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and  advantages  which  it 
will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of  men 
wise  and  clear-sighted  enough  to  discern  this,  they  would 
be  honest  out  of  very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  ho- 
nesty and  virtue,  but  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote 
and  advance  more  effectually  their  own  interests;  and 
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Iherefure  the  justice  of  the  Diviue  Providence  hath  hid 
this  truest  poiivt  of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men 
might  not  be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright, 
and  ser^  e  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 
means. 

*  Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 
a  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse  more 
with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or 
good  word,  it  were  theu  no  great  matter  (speaking  as  to 
the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  a  man  spent  his  re- 
putation all  at  once,  and  ventured  it  at  one  throw  ;  but 
if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have  the 
advantage  of  conversation  whilst  he  is  in  it,  let  him  make 
use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  actions ; 
for  nothing  but  this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end: 
all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry 
a  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last.'  T. 
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In  tcniii  labor f'irg,  Georg.  v.  6. 

Tliougli  low  tlic  subjcot,  it  tleservcs  our  paiDS. 

TfiE  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world  in  general,  and 
me  in  particular,  with  his  thoughts  upon  education,  has 
just  sent  me  the  following  letter: 

*sni, 

*  I  take  thi*  liberty  to  send  you  a  fourth  letter  upon  the 
cducatiou  of  youth.  In  my  last  I  gave  you  my  thoughts 
upon  some  particulnr  tasks,  which  I  conceived  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  their  usual  exercises,  in  order 
to  give  thorn  an  early  seasoning  of  virtue:  I  shHJI  in  this 
propose  some  others,  which  I  fancy  might  contribute  to 
give  thoni  a  r;:;ht  turn  for  the  world,  and  enable  them 
to  make  their  way  in  it. 

*  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it,  either  to  ren- 
der a  juan  an  agreeable  companion  to  himself,  and  teach 
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him  to  support  solitude  with  pleasure ;  or,  if  he  is  not 
born  to  an  estate,  to  supply  that  defect,  and  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  one.  A  person  who  applies 
himself  to  learning  with  the  first  of  these  views  may  be 
said  to  study  for  ornament;  as  he  who  proposes  to  himself 
the  second,  properly  studies  for  use.  The  one  does  it  to 
raise  himself  a  fortune ;  the  other,  to  set  off  that  which 
he  is  already  possessed  of.  But  as  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  included  in  the  latter  class,  I  shall  ojily  pro- 
pose some  methods  at  present  for  the  service  of  such  who 
expect  to  advance  themselves  in  the  world  by  their  learn- 
ing. In  order  to  which  I  shall  premise,  that  many  more 
estates  have  been  acquired  by  little  accomplishments  than 
by  extraordinary  ones  ;  those  qualities  which  make  tha 
greatest  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  not  being  always 
the  most  useful  in  themselves,  or  the  most  advantageous 
to  their  owners. 

'  The  posts  which  require  men  of  shining  and  uncom- 
mon parts  to  discharge  them  are  so  very  few,  that  many 
a  great  genius  goes  out  of  the  world  without  ever  having 
an  opportunity  to  exert  itself;  whereas  persons  of  ordinary 
endowments  meet  with  occasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and 
capacities  every  day  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
.  *  I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  who  were  formerly 
school-fellows,*  and  have  been  good  friends  ever  since. 
One  of  them  was  not  only  thought  an  impenetrable  block- 
head at  school,  but  still  maintained  his  reputation  at  the 
university ;  the  other  was  the  pride  of  his  master,  and  the 
most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  man  of  genius  is  at  present  buried  in  a 
country  parsonage  of  eight-score  pounds  a-year;  while 
the  other,  with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener, 
has  got  an  estate  of  above  an  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

'  I  fancy,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will  almost  appear 
a  doubtful  case  to  many  a  wealthy  citizen,  whether  or 

•  "  Swift,  and  Mr.  Stratford  a  merchant.  '  Stratford  is  worth  a  plumb, 
and  is  now  lending  the  government  40,000^.  yet  we  were  educated  together 
It  the  same  school  and  unversity.'  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xxii.  p.  10,  or.  8vo. 
Stratford  was  afterwards  a  bankrupt,"  Chalmers* 
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no  he  ou^ht  to  wish  his  son  should  be  a  great  genius: 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  Zhat  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
to  give  a  lad  the  education  of  one,  whom  nature  has  not 
favoured  with  any  particular  marks  of  distinction. 

*The  fault  therefore  of  our  grammar-schools  is,  that 
every  boy  is  pushed  on  to  works  of  genius :  whereas  it 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  for  the  greatest  part  of 
them  to  be  taught  such  little  practical  arts  and  sciences 
as  do  not  require  any  great  share  of  parts  to  be  master 
of  them,  and  yet  may  come  often  into  play  during  the 
course  of  a  man's  life. 

'  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geometry.  I  have 
known  a  man  contract  a  friendship  with  a  minister  of 
state,  upon  cutting  a  dial  in  his  window;  and  remember 
a  clergyman  who  got  one  of  the  best  benefices  in  the  west 
of  England,  by  setting  a  country  gentleman's  affairs  in 
some  method,  and  giving  hira  an  exact  survey  of  his 
estate. 

'  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  1  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning a  particular  which  is  of  use  in  every  station  of  life, 
and  which,  methinks,  every  master  should  teach  scholars  ; 
I  mean  the  writing  of  English  letters.  To  this  end,  in- 
stead of  perplexing  them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes  and 
verses,  there  might  be  a  punctual  correspondence  estab- 
lished between  two  boys,  who  might  act  in  any  imaginary 
parts  of  business,  ot  be  allowed  sometimes  to  give  a  range 
to  their  own  faricies,  and  communicate  to  each  other  what- 
ever trifles  they  thought  fit,  provided  neither  of  them  ever 
failed  at  the  appointed  time  to  answer  his  correspondent's 
letter. 

*  1  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  generality 
of  boys  would  find  themselves  more  advantaged  by  this 
custom,  when  they  come  to  be  men,  than  by  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  their  masters  can  teach  them  in  seven  or  eight 
year?. 

'  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many  learned  persons, 
who,  while  they  are  admiring  the  styles  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero,  want  phrases  to  express  themselves  on  the  most 
common  occasions.   I  have  seen  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
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Latin  oratori  which  would  have  been  deservedly  laughed 
at  by  a  common  aitorrfey. 

*  Under  this  bead  of  writing,  I  cannot  omit  accounts 
and  short-hand,  which  are  learned  with  little  pains,  and 
very  properly  come  into  the  number  of  such  arts  as  I  have 
been  here  recommending. 

*  You  must  rU)ubtless,  Sir,  observe,  that. I  have  hitherto 
chiefly  insisted  upon  these  things  for  suchboys  as  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  natural 
talents,  and  consequently  are  not  qualified  for  the  finer 
pans  of  learning;  yet  I  believe  I  might  carry  this  matter 
still  further,  and  venture  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of  genius 
has  sometimes  occasion  for  these  little  acquirements,  to 
be  as  it  were  the  fore-runners  of  his  parts,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  into  thf  world. 

*  History  is  full  of  ejtaraples  of  persons  who,  though 
they  have  had  the  largest  abilities,  have  been  obliged  to 
insHiuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  great  men  by 
these  trivial  accomplishments  ;  as  the  complete  gentle- 
man, in  some  of  our  modern  comedies,  makes  his  first 
advances  to  his  mistress  under  the  disguise  of  a  painter 
or  a  dancing-master. 

*  The  difference  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius  these  are 
only  so  many  accomplishments,  which  in  another  are 
essentials;  the  one  diverts  himself  with  them,  the  other 
works  at  them.  In  short,  I  look  upon  a  great  genius, 
with  these  little  additions,  in  the  same  light  as  I  regard 
the  Grand  Seigi'ior,  who  is  obliged,  by  an  express  com- 
mand in  the  Al.oran,  to  learn  and  practise  some  handi- 
craft trade :  though  I  need  not  to  have  gone  for  my 
instance  farther  than  Germany,  where  several  emperors 
bave  voluntarily  done  the  same  thing.  Leopold  the  last 
worked  in  wood :  and  I  have  heard  there  are  several  han- 
dicraft works  of  his  making  t»  be  seen  at  Vienna,  so 
neatly  turned,  that  the  best  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely 
own  them  without  any  disgrace  to  his  profession.* 

*  I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I  have  said,  to 

"The  wcH-known  labours  ot  the  czar  Peter  may  be  added  to;  those 
enumerated  above. 
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be  against  improving:  a  boy's  "genius  to  the  utmost  pitch 
it  can  he  carried.     What  I  would  endeavour  to  show  in 
this  essay  is,  that  there  roay  be  methods  taken  to  make 
learning  advantageous  even  to  the  meanest  capacities. 
*  I  am,  Sir, 
X.  '  Yours,  &c.* 
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Cum  magnis  virtutibus  affers 


Grande  siiperciliutn JuvSat.  vi.  IdS. 

Their  signal  virtues  hardly  can  be  borne, 
Dash'd  as  they  arc  with  supercilioos  scorn. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  You  have  in  some  of  your  discourses  described  most 
sort  of  women  in  their  distinct  and  proper  classes,  as  the 
ape,  the  coquette,  and  many  others  ;  but  I  think  you  have 
never  yet  said  any  thing  of  a  devotee.  A  devotee  is  one 
of  those  who  disparage  religion  by  their  indiscreet  and  un- 
seasonable introduction  of  the  mention  of  virtue  on  all 
occasions.  She  professes  she  is  what  nobody  ought  to 
doubt  she  is;  and  betrays  the  labour  she  is  put  to,  to 
be  what  she  ought  to  be  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity. 
She  lives  in  the  world,  and  denies  herself  none  of  the  di- 
versions of  it,  with  a  constant  declaration  how  insipid  all 
things  in  it  are  to  her.  She  is  never  lierself  but  at  church  ; 
there  she  displays  her  virtue,  and  is  so  fervent  in  all  her 
devotions,  that  I  have  frequently  se*'n  her  pray  herself 
out  of  breath.  While  other  young  ladies  in  the  house 
are  dancing,  or  playing  at  questions  and  commands,  she 
reads  aloud  in  her  closet.  She  says,  all  love  is  ridiculous, 
except  it  be  celestial  ;  but  she  speaks  of  the  passion  ot 
one  mortal  to  another  with  too  much  bitterness  fur  one 
that  l>ad  no  jealousy  mixed  with  her  contempt  of  it.  If 
at  any  time  she  sees  a  man  warm  in  his  addresses  to  his 
mistress,  she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cry, 
**  What  nonsctise  is  that  fool  talking  !  Will  the  bell  never 
ring  for  prayers  ?"  We  have  an  eminent  lady  of  this  stamp 
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in  our  country,  who  pretends  to  amusements  very  much 
above  the  rest  of  her  sex.  She  never  carries  a  white 
shock-dog  with  bells  under  her  arm,  nor  a  squirrel  or  dor- 
mouse in  her  pocket,  but  always  an  abridged  piece  of  mo- 
rality, to  steal  out  when  she  is  sure  of  being  observed. 
When  she  went  to  the  famous  ass-race,  (which  I  must 
confess  was  but  an  odd  diversion  to  be  encouraged  by 
people  of  rank  and  figure),  it  was  not,  like  other  ladies, 
to  hear  those  poor  animals  bray,  nor  to  see  fellow's  run 
naked,  or  to  hear  country  'squires  in  bob  wigs  and  white 
girdles  make  love  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry,  "  Ma- 
dam this  is  dainty  weather."  Thus  she  described  the 
diversion  ;  for  she  went  only  to  pray  heartily  that  nobody 
might  be  hurt  in  the  crowd,  and  to  see  if  the  poor  fellow's 
face,  which  was  distorted  with  grinning,  might  any  way 
be  brought  to  itself  again.  She  never  chats  over  her  tea, 
but  covers  her  face,  and  is  supposed  in  an  ejaculation 
before  she  tastes  a  sup.  This  ostentatious  behaviour  is 
such  an  offence  to  true  sanctity,  that  it  disparages  it,  and 
makes  virtue  not  only  unamiable,  but  also  ridiculous.  The 
sacred  writings  are  full  of  reflections  which  abhor  this 
kind  of  conduct ;  and  a  devotee  is  so  far  from  promoting 
goodness,  that  she  deters  others  by  her  example.  Folly 
and  vanity  in  one  of  these  ladies  is  like  vice  in  a  clergy- 
man ;  it  does  not  only  debase  him,  but  makes  the  incoa- 
siderate  part  of  the  world  think  the  worse  of  religion. 
*  1  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

'  HOTSPUR.' 
•"Mil.  SPECTAlX)R, 
'  Xenophon,  in  his  short  account  of  the  Spartan  com- 
monwealth, speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  their  young  men 
in  the  streets,  says,  **  There  was  so  much  modesty  in  their 
looks,  that  you  might  as  soon  have  turned  the  eyes  of  a 
marble  statue  upon  you  as  theirs  ;  and  that  in  all  their 
behaviour  they  were  more  modest  than  a  bride  when  put 
tu  bed  upon  her  wedding-night."  This  virtue,  which  is 
always  subjoined  to  magnanimity,  had  such  an  influence 
upon  their  courage,  that  in  battle  an  enemy  could  sot 
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look  them  in  the  face,  and  they  durst  not  but  die  for 
their  country. 

•  Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  countenances  of  all  the  young  fellows  that 
pass  by  me  make  me  wish  myself  in  Sparta :  I  meet  with 
such  blustering  airs,  big  looks,  and  bold  fronts,  that,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  would  bespeak  a  courage  above  those 
Grecians.  I  am  arrived  to  that  perfection  in  speculation, 
that  I  understand  the  language  of  the  eyes,  which  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  me  had  I  not  corrected  the  testi- 
ness  of  old  age  by  philosophy.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in 
a  red  coat  who  does  not  tell  me,  with  a  full  stare,  he  is 
a  bold  man :  I  see  several  swear  inwardly  at  me,  without 
any  offence  of  mine,  but  the  oddness  of  my  person  :  I  meet 
contempt  in  every  street,  expressed  in  different  manners 
by  the  scornful  look,  the  elevated  eye-brow,  and  the  swel- 
ling nostrils  of  the  proud  and]  prosperous.  The  'pren- 
tice speaks  his  disrespect  by  an  extended  finger,  and  the 
porter  by  stealing  out  his  tongue.  If  a  country  gentle- 
man appears  a  little  curious  in  observing  the  edifices,  signs, 
clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how 
the  polite  rabble  of  this  town,  who  are  acquainted  with 
these  objects,  ridicule  his  rusticity.  I  have  known  a  fel- 
low with  a  burden  on  his  head  steal  a  hand  down  from 
his  load,  and  slily  twirl  the  cock  of  a  'squire's  hat  behind 
him  ;  while  the  offended  person  is  swearing,  or  out  of 
countenance,  all  the  wag-wits  in  the  highway  are  grinning 
ill  applause  of  the  ingenious  rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip, 
and  the  folly  (»f  him  who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his  head 
to  prevent  receiving  it.  These  things  arise  from  a  general 
affectation  of  smartness,  wit,  and  courage.  Wycherly 
somewhere  rallies  the  pretensions  this  way,  by  making  a 
fellow  say,  "  Red  breeches  are  a  certain  sign  of  valour;'* 
and  Otway  makes  a  man,  to  boast  his  agility,  trip  up  a 
beggar  on  enuches.  From  such  hints  1  beg  a  speculation 
on  this  subject:  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  do  all  in  the 
power  of  ;i  weak  old  fellow  in  my  own  defence  ;  for  as 
Diogenes,  being  in  quest  of  an  honest  man,  sought  for 
lAm  when  it  was  broad  daylight  with  a  lantern  and  candle, 
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so  I  intend  for  the  future  to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dark 
lantern,  which  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it ;  and  if  any 
man  stares  at  me,  I  give  fair  warning  that  I  will  direct 
the  light  full  into  his  eyes.  Thus  despairing  to  find  men 
modest,  I  hope  by  this  means  to  evade  their  impudence. 

*  I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  humble  servant, 
j>  '  SOPHR03UNIUS.'   : 
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Non  ego  mordaci  distrixi  carmine  quenquam. 

Ovid,  Ti  ist.  Lib.  ii.  563. 

I  ue'er  in  gall  dipp'd  my  envenom'd  pen, 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  shameless  men. 

I  I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invectives  upon 
those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works,  or  spoken  in 
derogation  of  my  person  ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  parti- 
cular happiness,  that  I  have  always  hindered  my  resent- 
ments from  proceeding  to  this  extremity.  1  once  had  gone 
through  half  a  satire,  but  found  so  many  motions  of  hu- 
manity rising  in  roe  towards  the  persons  whom  I  had 
severely  treated,  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire  without  ever 
finishing  it.  I  have  been  angry  enough  to  make  several 
little  epigrams  and  lampoons;  and,  after  having  admired 
them  a  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the 
fiames.  These  I  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  hu- 
manity, and  have  received  much  greater  satisfaction  from 
the  suppressing  suoh  performances,  than  I  could  have 
done  from  any  reputation  they  might  have  procured  me, 
or  from  any  mortification  they  might  have  given  my  ene- 
mies, in  case  I  had  made  them  public.  If  a  man  has  any 
talent  in  writing,  it  shows  a  good  mind  to  forbear  answer- 
ing calumnies  and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness with  which  they  are  offered.  But  when  a  man  has 
been  at  some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns  to  an 
enemy,  and  has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in  his  hands, 
to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his  resentments,  seems  to 
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have  something  in  it  great  and  heroical.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular merit  in  such  a  way  of  forgiving  an  enemy ;  and 
the  more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  offence  has  been, 
the  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more  finely 
spun,  and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than  one  in  Epic- 
tetus,  which  places  an  enemy  in  a  new  light,  and  gives 
us  a  view  of  him  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
we  are  used  to  regard  him.  The  sense  of  it  is  as  follows: 
*  Does  a  man  reproach  thee  for  being  proud  or  ill-natured, 
envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or  detracting?  Consider 
with  thyself  whether  his  reproaches  are  true.  If  they  are 
not,  consider  that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches, but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and 
perhaps  loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates  what 
thou  appearest  to  be.  If  his  reproaches  are  true,  if  thou 
art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he  takes  thee  for,  give 
thyself  another  turn,  become  mild,  affable,  and  obliging, 
and  his  reproaches  of  thee  naturally  cease.  His  reproaches 
may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no  longer  the  person 
whom  he  reproaches.'* 

I  often  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  I  hear  of 
a  satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me,  I  examine 
my  own  heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not.  If  1  bring  in 
a  verdict  against  myself,  I  endeavour  to  rectify  my  con- 
duct for  the  future  in  those  particulars  which  have  drawa 
the  censure  upon  me ;  but  if  the  whole  invective  be 
grounded  upon  a  falsehood,  I  trouble  myself  no  further 
about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to 
signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious  names  made 
use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  character. 
Why  should  a  man  be  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  reproach, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  implied  in  it.'  or 
subject  himself  to  the  penalty,  when  he  knows  he  has 
flever  committed  the  crime  .'  This  is  a  piece  of  fortitude, 
which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  fur  a  man  of  any  merit  or  figure  to 

*  £pict  Euch.  c<ip.  48  Aud  C4. 
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live  at  peace  with  himself,  in  a  country  that  abounds  with 
wit  and  liberty. 

The  famous  Monsieur  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  France,  who  had  prevented  the  publication  of 
a  book  against  him,  has  the  following  words,  which  are  a 
lively  picture  of  the  greatness  of  mind  so  visible  in  the 
works  of  that  author :  *  If  it  was  a  new  thing,  it  may  be  I 
should  not  be  displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the  first 
libel  that  should  abuse  me ;  but  since  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secretly  pleased 
to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in  raising 
a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at  me  without  doing 
nie  any  harm.' 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments  of  the 
eastern  nations,  which  were  mountains  of  stones  raised 
upon  the  dead  b(jdies  by  travellers,  that  used  to  cast  every 
cue  his  stone,  upon  it  as  they  passed  by.  It  is  certain 
that  no  monument  is  so  glorious  as  one  which  is  thus 
raised  by  the  hands  of  enyy.  For  my  part,  I  admire  an 
author  for  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  enables  him  to  bear 
an  undeserved  reproach  without  resentment,  more  than 
for  all  the  wit  of  any  of  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  far  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself  in  re- 
lation to  those  who  have  animadverted  on  this  paper,  and 
to  show  the  reasons  why  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  return 
them  any  formal  answer.  1  must  further  add,  that  the 
work  would  have  been  of  very  little  use  to  the  public,  had 
it  been  filled  with  personal  reflections  and  debates  ;  for 
which  reason  I  have  never  once  turned  out  of  my  way  to 
observe  those  little  cavils  which  have  been  made  against 
it  by  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  scribblers, 
who  have  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of  but  by 
attacking  what  has  gained  some  reputation  in  the  world^ 
would  have  furnished  me  with  business  enough,  had  they 
found  me  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  them. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  fable  of  Boccalini's  traveller, 
who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  grasshoppers  in 
his  ears,  that  he  alighted  from  his  horse  in  great  wrath 
to  kill  them  all.    *  This,'  says  the  author,  *  was  troubling 
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himself  to  no  manner  of  purpose.  Had  he  pursued  his 
journey  without  taking  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome 
insects  would  have  died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  he  would  have  sulBfered  nothing  from  them.*  L, 
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Aptissiina  quaeqne  dabiint  dii, 


Charior  est  illb  homo  quam  sibi ! 

Juv.  Sat.  X.  349. 

The  gods  will  grant 

What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want : 

In  goodness,  as  in  grt;atness,  they  excel ; 

Ah  !  tiiat  wc  lovM  ourselves  but  half  as  well  l—Dryden. '  1 

It  is  owing  to  pride,  and  a  secret  affectation  of  a  certain 
self-existence,  that  the  noblest  motive  for  action  that  ever 
was  proposed  to  man  is  not  acknowledged  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  their  being.  The  heart  is  treacherous  to  it- 
self, and  we  do  not  let  our  reflections  go  deep  enough  to 
receive  religion  as  the  most  honourable  incentive  to  good 
and  worthy  actions.  It  is  our  natural  weakness  to  flatter 
ourselves  into  a  belief,  that  if  we  search  into  our  inmost> 
thoughts,  we  find  ourselves  wholly  disinterested,  and  di- 
vested of  any  views  arising  from  self-love  and  vain-glory. 
But  however  spirits  of  superficial  greatness  may  disdain  at 
first  sight  to  do  any  thing,  but  from  a  noble  impulse  in 
themselves,  without  any  future  regards  in  this  or  any 
other  being;  upon  stricter  inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act 
worthily,  and  expect  to  be  rewarded  only  in  another  world, 
is  as  heroic  a  pitch  of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  arrive 
at.  If  the  tenor  of  our  actions  have  any  other  motive  than 
the  desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  it  will 
necessarily  follow  that  we  must  be  more  than  men,  if  we 
are  not  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity  and  depressed  in 
adversity.  But  the  Christian  world  has  a  Leader,  the  con- 
templation of  whose  life  and  suflferings  must  administer 
comfort  in  afiliction,  while  the  sense  of  his  power  and  om- 
nipotence must  give  them  humiliation  in  prosperity. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely  constraint 
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with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act  when  they  think 
they  conform  themselves  to  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Christian  does 
not  carry  with  it,  at  first  view,  all  that  is  great,  worthy, 
friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who  suspends  his 
hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy  actions  till  after  death,  who 
can  bestow  unseen,  who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to 
his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend,  never 
revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly  formed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  society.  Yet  these  are  so  far  from  heroic  virtues, 
that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on  the 
great  catastrophe  of  this  day,*  with  what  bleeding  emo- 
tions of  heart  must  he  contemplate  the  life  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  Deliverer!  When  his  agonies  occur  to  hira, 
how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he  has  often  forgot  them 
for  the  glance  of  a  wanton,  for  the  applause  of  a  vaiu 
world,  for  a  heap  of  fleeting  past  pleasures,  which  are  at 
present  aching  sorrows ! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly  steps  our 
Almighty  Leader  took  in  conducting  us  to  his  heavenly 
mansions!  In  plain  and  apt  parable,  similitude  and  alle- 
gory, our  great  Master  enforced  the  doctrine  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  but  they  of  his  acquaintance,  instead  of  receiving 
what  they  could  not  oppose,  were  offended  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  being  wiser  than  they.  They  could  not  raise 
their  little  ideas  above  the  consideration  of  him,  in  those 
circumstances  familiar  to  them,  or  conceive  that  he,  who 
appeared  not  more  terrible  or  pompous,  should  have  any 
thing  more  exalted  than  themselves;  he  in  that  place 
therefore  would  no  longer  ineffectually  exert  a  power 
which  was  incapable  of  conquering  the  prepossession  of 
their  narrow  and  mean  conceptions. 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  him  the  dumb, 
the  blind,  the  sick,  and  maimed ;  whom  when  their 
Creator  had  touched,  with  a  second  life  they  saw,  spoke, 
leaped,  and  ran.    In  affection  to  him,  and  admiration  of 

•  Good  Friday,  1712|  the  day  of  publication  of  this  paper. 
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his  actions,  the  crowd  could  not  leave  him,  but  waited 
near  him  till  they  were  almost  as  faint  and  helpless  as 
others  they  brought  for  succour.  He  had  compassion  on 
them,  and  by  a  miracle  supplied  their  necessities.  Oh,  the 
ecstatic  entertainment,  when  they  could  behold  their  food 
immediately  increase  to  the  distributor's  hand,  and  see 
their  God  in  person  feeding  and  refreshing  his  creatures ! 
Oh  envied  happiness  I  But  why  do  1  say  envied  ?  as  if  our 
God  did  not  still  preside  over  our  temperate  meals,  cheer- 
ful hours,  and  innocent  conversations. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every  where  full  of 
miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though  in  the  midst  of 
those  acts  of  divinity  he  never  gave  the  least  hint  of  a  de- 
sign to  become  a  secular  prince,  yet  had  not  hitherto  the 
apostles  themselves  any  other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power, 
preferment,  riches  and  pomp  ;  for  Peter,  upon  an  accident 
of  ambition  among  the  apostles,  hearing  his  Master  ex- 
plain that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  was  so  scan- 
dalized that  he  whom  he  had  so  long  followed  should 
suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  and  death,  which  he  foretold, 
that  he  took  him  aside  and  said,  '  Be  it  far  from  thee. 
Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee:'  for  which  he  suffered 
a  severe  reprehension  from  his  Master,  as  having  in  his 
view  the  glory  of  man  rather  than  that  of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw  near,  when 
the  Lord  of  nature  thought  fit,  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer, 
to  make  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  with  more  than 
the  power  and  joy,  but  none  of  the  ostentation  and  pomp, 
of  a  triumph ;  he  came  humble,  meek,  and  lowly;  with 
an  unfelt  new  ecstasy,  multitudes  strewed  his  way  with 
garments  and  olive-branches,  crying,  with  loud  gladness 
and  acclamation,  *  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David!  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !'  At  this  great 
King's  accession  to  his  throne,  men  were  not  ennobled, 
but  saved:  crimes  were  not  remitted,  but  sins  forgiven. 
He  did  not  bestow  medals,  honours,  favours;  but  health, 
joy,  sight,  speech.  The  first  object  the  blind  ever  saw 
was  the  Author  of  sight;  while  the  lame  ran  before,  and 
the  dumb  repeated  the  hosannah.    Thus  attended,  he  en- 
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tered  into  his  own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and  by  his 
divine  authority  expelled  traders  and  worldlings  that  pro- 
faned it;  and  thus  did  he  for  a  time  use  a  great  and  des- 
potic power,  to  let  unbelievers  understand  that  it  was  not 
want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all  worldly  dominion,  that 
made  him  not  exert  it.  But  is  this  then  the  Saviour  .•'  Is 
this  the  Deliverer  ?  Shall  this  obscure  Nazarene  com- 
mand Israel,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David }  Their  proud 
and  disdainful  hearts,  which  were  petrified  with  the  love 
and  pride  of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  reception 
of  so  mean  a  benefactor;  and  were  now  enough  exasper- 
ated with  benefits  to  conspire  his  death.  Our  Lord  was 
sensible  of  their  design,  and  prepared  his  disciples  for  it, 
by  recounting  to  them  now  more  distinctly  what  should 
befall  him;  but  Peter,  with  an  ungrounded  resolution,  and 
in  a  flush  of  temper,  made  a  sanguine  protestation,  that 
though  all  men  were  offended  in  him,  yet  would  not  he  be 
oflFended.  It  was  a  great  article  of  our  Saviour's  business 
in  the  world  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  inability,  with- 
out God's  assistance,  to  do  any  think  great  or  good ;  ^e 
therefore  told  Peter,  who  thought  so  well  of  his  courage 
and  fidelity,  that  they  would  both  fail  him,  and  even  he 
should  deny  him  thrice  that  very  night. 

But  what  heart  can  conceive,  what  tongue  utter  the 
sequel?  Who  is  that  yonder,  bufFetted,  mocked,  and 
spurned  ?  Whom  do  they  drag  like  a  felon  ?  Whither 
do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my  King,  my  Saviour  and  my 
God.*  And  will  he  die  to  expiate  those  very  injuries?  See 
where  they  have  nailed  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life!  How 
his  wounds  blacken,  his  body  writhes,  and  heart  heaves 
with  pity  and  with  agony!  Oh  Almighty  sufferer,  look 
down,  look  down  from  thy  triumphant  infamy!  Lo,  he 
inclines  bis  head  to  his  sacred  bosom!  Hark,  he  groans! 
See,  he  expires!  The  earth  trembles,  the  temple  rends, 
the  rocks  burst,  the  dead  arise.  Which  are  the  quick  ? 
Which  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature,  all  nature  is  departing 
with  her  Creator.'  T. 
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Qiiis  talia  famlo 

Temperet  a  lacbrymis? Urg.  JLa.  ii.  C. 

Who  can  relate  such  woes  without  a  tear  1  • 

The  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  variety  of 
persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
author,  upon  the  winding  up  of  his  action,  introduces  all 
those  who  had  any  concern  in  it,  and  shows  with  great 
beauty  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  each  of  them.  It 
is  like  the  last  act  of  a  well-written  tragedy,  in  which  all 
who  had  a  part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up  before  the 
audience,  and  represented  under  those  circumstances  ia 
which  the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  this  book  under  four  heads, 
in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the  human,  and 
the  imaginary  persons,  who  have  their  respective  parts 
allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons :  The  guardian 
angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  returning  to  heaven 
wpon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to  approve  their  vigilance  ; 
their  arrival,  their  manner  of  reception,  with  the  sorrow 
which  appeared  in  themselves,  and  in  those  spirits  who 
are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very 
iincly  laid  together  in  the  following  lines : 

Up  into  heav'n  from  Paradise  in  haste 
'J  tr  aiigclic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
l'i»r  mm  ;  for  of  his  state  by  lliis  tlicy  know  ; 
Much  wond'ring  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'n 
Entrance  unseen.    Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  ariiv'd.  at  heav'n  gate,  disple.is'i' 
All  were  who  heard  ;  dim  sadness  did  not  !>]>are 
That  time  celestial  visages;  yet  mLxt 
"With  i)ity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

•  Tbe  original  motto  to  this  paper  was  the  same  m  that  now  prefixed 
(p  No.  279. 

Itcddere  pcrsonx  scit  coiiveniciiUa  cuique. 

Hot:  Ars  Poet.  31Q, 

To  cacli  character  be  fives  wlial  belt  befits. 
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Abont  the  new-arriv'd,  in  multitudes 
Th'  etiiereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 
How  all  befel.    They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme 
Accountable  made  haste,  to  make  appear. 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 
And  easily  approved;  when  the  most  High 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud," 
Amidst,  in  thunder  jittei"'d  thus  his  voice. 

The  same  Divine  Person,  who  in  the  foregoing-  parts 
of  this  poem  interceded  for  our  first  parents  before  their 
fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  angels,  and  created  the  world, 
is  now  represented  as  descending  to  Paradise,  and  pro- 
nouncing sentence  upon  the  three  offenders.  The  cool  of 
the  evening  being  a  circumstance  with  which  holy  writ 
introduces  this  great  scene,  it  is  poetically  described  by 
our  author,  who  has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form  of 
words  in  which  the  three  several  sentences  were  passed 
upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen 
to  neglect  the  numerousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  de\iate 
from  those  speeches  which  are  recorded  on  this  great  oc- 
casion. The  guilt  and  confusion  of  our  first  parents,  stand- 
ing naked  before  their  judge,  is  touched  with  great  beauty. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and  Death  into  the  works  of  the 
creation,  the  Almighty  is  again  introduced  as  speaking  to 
his  angels  that  surrounded  him. 

'  See !  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance. 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,'  &c. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  >hat  glorious 
image  in  holy  writ,  which  compares  the  voice  of  an  innu- 
merable host  of  angels  uttering  hallelujahs,  to  the  voic§ 
of  mighty  thunderings,  or  of  many  waters  : 

He  ended,  and  the  heav'nly  audience  loud 
Sung  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  "  Just  are  thy  waj'S, 
Rigliteons  are  thy  decrees  in  all  thy  works, 
"Who  can  extenuate  thee  ? -" 

Though  the  author,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  poem, 
and  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now  examining,  has 
infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripture,  I  have  only  taken 
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notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are  of  a  poetical  nature, 
and  which  are  woven  with  great  beauty  into  the  body  of 
his  fable.  Of  this  kind  is  that  passage  in  the  present  book, 
where,  describing  Sin  as  marching  through  the  works  of 
nature,  he  adds, 

Behind  her  Death 

Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  p:ilc  horse 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture  so  wonder- 
fully poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination:  *  And  I 
looked,  and  behold  i  pale  horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  on 
him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him:  and  power 
was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  sickness, 
and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.'  Under  this  first  head  of 
celestial  persons  we  must  likewise  take  notice  of  the  com- 
mand which  the  angels  received,  to  produce  the  several 
changes  in  nature,  and  sully  the  beauty  of  creation.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  represented  as  infecting  the  stars  and 
planets  with  malignant  influences,  weakening  the  light 
of  the  sun,  bringing  down  the  winter  into  the  milder 
regions  of  nature,  planting  winds  and  storms  in  several 
quarters  of  the  sky,  storing  the  clouds  with  thunder,  and, 
in  short,  perverting  the  wliole  frame  of  the  universe  to 
the  condition  of  its  criminal  inhabitants.  As  this  is  a 
nobjc  incident  in  the  poem,  the  following  lines,  in  which 
we  <=ee  the  angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  placing  it  in 
a  difftrent  posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before  the 
fall  of  man,  is  conceived 'with  that  sublime  imagination 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author : 

•  Soiiic  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle  ;  they  with  labour  push'd 
Obliqnc  the  centric  globe • .' 

We  are  in  the  second  place  to  consider  the  infernal 
agentfi  under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given  us  of  them 
in  this  book.  It  is  observed,  by  those  who  would  set  forth 
the  greatness  of  Virgil's  plan,  that  he  conducts  his  reader 
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through  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  discovered 
in  his  time.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  are  the  several 
scenes  of  his  fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  of  an  in- 
finitely greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind  with  many  more 
astonishing  circumstances.  Satan,  having  surrounded  the 
earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  Paradise.  We 
then  see  him  steering  his  course  among  the  constellations; 
and,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  creation,  pursuing 
bis  voyage  through  the  chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own 
infernal  dominions. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  angels  is 
worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  the  reader:  but  there  is  no  incident  in  the  whole 
poem  which  does  this  more  than  the  transformation  of  the 
whole  audience,  that  follows  the  account  their  leader  gives 
them  of  his  expedition.  The  gradual  change  of  Satan  him- 
self is  described  after  Ovid's  manner,  and  may  vie  with 
any  of  those  celebrated  transformations  which  are  looked 
upon  as  the  most  beautiful  parts  in  that  poet's  works. 
Milton  never  fails  of  improving  his  own  hints,  and  bestow- 
ing the  last  finishing  touches  in  every  incident  which  is 
admitted  into  his  poem.  The  unexpected  hiss  which 
arises  in  this  episode,  the  dimensions  and  bulk  of  Satan  so 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay 
under  the  same  transformation,  with  the  annual  change 
which  they  are  supposed  to  suffer,  are  instances  of  this 
kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  remarkable  in 
this  whole  episode,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  sixth  paper  of 
these  remarks  the  great  judgment  with  which  it  was  con- 
trived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  persons, 
come  next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's  art  is  no 
where  more  shown,  than  in  his  conducting  the  parts  of 
these  our  first  parents.  The  representation  he  gives  of 
them,  without  falsifying  the  story,  is  wonderfully  con- 
trived to  influence  the  reader  with  pity  and  compassion 
towards  them.  Though  Adam  involves  the  whole  species 
in  misery,  his  crime  proceeds  from  a  weakness  which  every 
man  is  inclined  to  pardon  and  commiseratej  as  it  seemft 
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rather  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person 
who  offended.  Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which 
iie  himself  might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess  of 
love  for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and  his  posterity.  I  need 
not  add,  that  the  author  is  justified  in  this  particular  by 
many  of  the  fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox  writers,  Mil- 
ton has  by  this  means  filled  a  great  part  of  his  poem  with 
that  kind  of  writing  which  the  French  critics  call  the 
tendrCy  and  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to 
all  sorts  of  readers. 

Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  book  we  are  now  considering,  are 
likewise  drawn  with  such  sentiments  as  do  not  only  in- 
terest the  reader  in  their  afflictions,  hut  raise  in  him  the 
most  melting  passions  of  humanity  and  commiseration. 
When  Adam  sees  the  several  changes  of  nature  produced 
about  him,  he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to 
one  who  had  forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happi- 
ness; he  is  filled  with  horror,  remorse,  despair;  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart  he  expostulates  with  his  Creator  for 
having  given  him  an  unasked  existence : 

«  Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  raaii?    Did  1  solicit  Hiee 
IVom  darkness  to  promote  me?  or  here  place 
In  this  delicions  garden  1  As  my  will 
Concurr'd  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  mc  to  my  dust. 
Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd *  r* 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presumption, 
owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  the  death  which 
is  threatened  him  may  be  inflicted  on  him: 


Wliy  delays 


His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day?    Why  do  I  over-livc? 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthened  out 
To  deathless  pain?    How  gladly  would  1  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible  !  how  «lad  would  lay  mc  down, 
As  in  ray  mother's  lap !    There  should  I  rest 
And  sleep  secure ;  hii  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears:  no  fear  of  worse 
To  me,  and  to  my  oflsprlng,  would  torment  uic 
Witli  cruel  expectalioa  — •', 
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This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  like  emotion,  anj  varied 
with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  suppose  natural 
to  a  mind  so  broken  and  disturbed.  I  must  not  omit  that 
generous  concern  which  our  first  father  shows  iji  it  for  his 
posterity,  and  which  is  so  proper  to  affect  the  reader: 

Hide  me  from  the  f.ice 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  iitiglu 
Of  happiness  !   yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery  ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  descrvings  :  but  this  will  not  serve  ; 
All  tliat  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beiret, 
Is  propagated  curse.    O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  "  Increase  and  multiijly  :" 

Now  death  to  hear  ! 

- — ■ In  me  all 

Posterity  stands  curst !    Fair  patrimony. 

That  1  must  leave  ye,  sons !  O  were  I  aKle 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  you  none! 

So  disinherited,  how  would  you  bless 

Me,  now  your  curse  !   Ah,  why  should  all  mankind, 

for  one  man's  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemu'd. 

If  guiltless?    But  from  me  what  can  proceed 

But  all  corrupt  ? ' 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  mankind,  ex- 
tended upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight  complaints, 
bewailing  his  existence,  and  wishing  for  death,  without 
sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress ! 

T!ins  Adam  to  hi-nielf  lamented  loud 

Through  the  still  night ;  not  now  (as  ere  man  fell) 

Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air. 

Accompanied  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom ; 

Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 

All  things  with  double  terror.    On  the  ground 

Outstretch'd  he  lay  ;  on  the  cohl  ground  !  and  oft 

Curs'd  his  creation ;  deatli  as  oft  accus'd 

Of  tardy  execution • 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passionate,  and 
apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.  She  is  represented 
with  great  tenderness  as  approaching  Adam,  but  is  spurned 
from  him  with  a  spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indignation,  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  man,  whose  passions  had  now 
gained  the  dominion  over  him.  The  following  passage, 
wherein  she  is  described  as  renewing  her  addresses  to  hiaa. 
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with  the  whole  speech  that  follows  it,  have  something  in 
them  exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic : 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd :  but  Eve, 
I^ot  so  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing. 
And  tresses  all  disorder 'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble ;  and  embracing  them  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaiut: 

"  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  •    Witness  Heav'n 
"What  love  sincere,  and  rev'rence  in  my  breast 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  otfended, 
"Unhappily  deceiv'd  >    Thy  suppliant 
1  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.    Bereave  me  not 
f Whereon  I  live  I)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength,  and  stay  t    Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  !   where  subsist? 
While  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps) 
Between  us  two  kt  there  be  peace,"  &c. 

Adams  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the  same 
spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve  afterwards  proposes  to  her  hus- 
band, in  the  blindness  of  her  despair,  that,  to  prevent 
their  guilt  from  descending  upon  posterity,  they  should 
resolve  to  live  childless;  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done, 
they  should  seek  their  own  deaths  by  violent  methods. 
As  these  sentiments  naturally  engage  the  reader  to  regard 
the  mother  of  mankind  with  more  than  ordinary  commi- 
seration, they  likewise  contain  a  very  fine  moral.  The 
resolution  of  dying  to  end  our  miseries  does  not  show  such 
a  degree  of  magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and 
submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our  author 
has,  therefore,  with  great  delicacy,  represented  Eve  as 
entertaining  this  thought,  and  Adam  as  disapproving  it.  , 

We  are,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  imaginary 
persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large  part  in  this 
book.  Such  beautiful  extended  allegories  are  certainly 
some  of  tlie  finest  compositions  of  genius ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  are  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an 
heroic  poem.  This  of  Sin  and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in 
its  kind,  if  not  considered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work.  The 
truths  contained  in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall 
not  lose  time  in  explaining  them  ;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  a  reader,  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  English 
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tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could  find 
such  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  actions  of 
those  two  imaginary  persons,  and  particularly  in  that 
part  where  Death  is  exhibited  as  forming  a  bridge  over 
the  chaos;  a  work  suitable  to  the  genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy  and  imaginary 
persons  as  may  be  introduced  into  heroic'  poems,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  explain  myself  in  a  matter  which  is  curious 
in  its  kind,  and  which  none  of  the  critics  have  treated  of. 
It  is  certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  per- 
sons, who  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry,  when  they  are  just 
shown  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  action. 
Homer,  indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  ascribes 
a  short  part  to  him  in  his  Iliad ;  but  we  must  considery 
that  though  we  now  regard  such  a  person  as  entirely  sha- 
dowy and  unsubstantial,  the  heathens  made  statues  of 
him,  placed  him  in  their  tei^jples,  and  looked  upon  hint 
as  a  real  deity.  When  Homer  makes  use  of  other  such 
allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in  short  expressions,  which 
convey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as 
poetical  phrases,  than  allegorical  descriptions.  Instead 
of  telling  us  that  men  naturally  fly  when  they  are  terri- 
fied, he  introduces  the  persons  of  Flight  and  Fear,  who, 
he  tells  us,  are  inseparable  companions.  Instead  of  say- 
ing tliat  the  time  was  come  when  Apollo  ought  to  liavQ 
received  his  recompense,  he  tells  us  that  the  Hours  brought 
him  his  reward.  Instead  of  describing  the  effects  which 
Minerva's  aegis  produced  in  battle,  he  tells  us  that  the 
brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Rout,  Discord, 
Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the  same  figure 
of  speaking,  he  represents  Victory  as  following  Diomedes  ; 
Discord  as  the  mother  of  funerals  and  mourning;  Venus 
as  dressed  by  the  Graces ;  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror  and 
consternation  like  a  garment.  I  might  give  several  other 
instances  out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many  out  of 
Virgil,  Milton  has  likewise  very  often  made  use  of  the 
same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells  us  that  Victory 
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sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah,  when  he  marched 
forth  against  the  rebel  angels ;  tiiat,  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates  of  light ;  that  Discord 
was  the  daughter  of  Sin.  Of  the  same  nature  are  those 
expressions,  where,  describing  the  singing  of  the  nightin- 
gale, he  adds,  *  Silence  was  plesised  ;'  and  upon  the  Mes- 
siah's bidding  peace  to  the  chaos,  *  Confusion  heard  his 
voice.'  I  might  add  innumerable  instances  of  our  poet's 
■writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain  that  these  I 
have  mentioned,  in  which  persons  of  an  imaginary  nature 
are  introduced,  are  such  short  allegories  as  are  not  de- 
signed to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  only  to 
convey  particular  circumstances  to  the  reader,  after  an 
unusual  and  entertaining  manner.  But  when  such  per- 
sons are  introduced  as  principal  actors,  and  engaged  in  a 
scries  of  adventures,  they  take  too  much  upon  them,  and 
are  by  no  means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem,  which  ought 
to  appear  credible  in  its  principal  parts.  I  cannot  forbear 
therefore  thinking,  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper 
agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as  Strength  and  Neces- 
sity in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  ^^Rchylus,  who  represented 
those  two  persons  nailing  down  Prometheus  to  a  rock; 
for  which  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  the  greatest 
critics.  I  do  not  know  any  imaginary  person  made  use  of 
in  a  more  sublime  manner  of  thinking  than  that  in  one 
of  the  prophets,  who,  describing  God  as  descending  from 
Leaven,  and  visiting  the  sins  of  mankind,  adds  that  dread- 
ful circumstance,  '  Before  him  went  the  Pestilence.*  It  is 
certain  this  imaginary  person  might  have  been  descril)ed 
in  all  her  purple  spots.  The  Fever  might  have  marched 
before  her.  Pain  might  have  stood  at  her  right  hand> 
Plucnsy  on  her  left,  and  Death  in  her  rear.  She  might 
have  been  introduced  ;i6  gliding  down  from  the  tail  oi  a 
comet,  or  darted  ui>on  the  earth  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 
She  might  have  tainted  the  atmosphere  with  lier  breath. 
The  very  glaring  of  her  eyes  might  have  scattered  infec- 
tion. But  I  believe  every  reader  will  think,  that  in  such 
sublime  writings. the  n)entiuning  of  her,  as  it  is  done  in 
Scripture,  has  something  iu  it  uure  just,  as  well  as  greatj^ 
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than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet  could  have  bestoweil 
upon  her  in  the  richness  of  his  imagination.  L. 
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Desipere  in  loco.  Hor,  OJ.  xii.  Lib.  4.  all. 

'Tis  joyoas  folly  that  unbends  the  mind.  Francis. 

Charles  Lilly  attended  me  the  other  day,  and  mad« 
me  a  present  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  is  de- 
lineated a  pavement  in  Mosaic  work,  lately  discovered  at 
Stunsfield  near  Woodstock.*  A  person  who  has  so  much 
the  gift  of  speech  as  Mr.  Lilly,  and  can  carry  on  a  dis- 
course without  a  reply,  had  great  opportunity  on  that 
occasion  to  expatiate  upon  so  fine  a  piece  of  antiquity. 
Among  other  things,  I  remember  he  gave  me  his  opinion, 
which  he  drew  from  the  ornaments  of  the  work,  that  this 
was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  Mirth  and  Concord. 
Viewing  this  work,  made  my  fancy  run  over  the  many  gay 
expressions  I  have  read  in  ancient  authors,  which  con- 
tained invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and  give 
a  loose  to  that  pleading  forgetfulness  wherein  men  put  off 
their  characters  of  business,  and  enjoy  their  very  selves. 
These  hours  were  usually  passed  in  rooms  adorned  for 
that  purpose,  and  set  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects 
all  around  the  company  gladdened  their  hearts ;  which, 
joined  to  the  cheerful  looks  of  well-chosen  and  agreeable 
friends,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  airy,  produced  the  latent 
fire  of  the  modest,  and  gave  grace  to  the  slow  humour  of 
the  reserved.  A  judicious  mixture  of  such  company, 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  the  whole  apart- 
ment glittering  with  gay  lights,  cheered  with  a  profus'iori 
of  roses,  artificial  falls  of  water,  and  intervals  of  soft  notes 
to  songs  of  love  and  wine,  suspended  the  cares  of  humau 
life,  and  made  a  festival  of  mutual  kindness.  Such  parties 
of  pleasure  as  these,  and  the  reports  of  the  agreeable 
passages  in  their  joU'tjes   have  in  all  ages  awakened  the 

•  See  Gongli'i  BrUIsh  Topography,  vol.  ii.  p.  8a 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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dull  part  of  mankind  to  pretend  to  mirth  and  good  hu- 
mour, without  capacity  for  such  entertainments  ;  for,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  there  are  an  hundred  men  fit 
for  any  employment,  to  one  who  is  capable  of  passing  a 
night  in  company  of  the  first  taste,  without  shockrng  any 
member  of  the  society,  over-rating  his  own  part  of  the 
conversation,  but  equally  receiving  and  contributing  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  whole  company.  When  one  considers 
such  collections  of  companions  in  past  times,  and  such  as 
one  might  name  in  the  present  age,  with  how  much  spleen 
must  a  man  needs  reflect  upon  the  awkward  gayety  of 
those  who  affect  the  frolic  with  an  ill  grace  I  1  have  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent  of  mine,  who  desires  me  to 
admonish  all  loud,  mischievous,  airy,  dull  companions, 
that  they  are  mistaken  in  what  they  call  a  frolic.  Irre- 
gularity in  itself  is  not  what  creates  pleasure  and  mirth; 
but  to  see  a  man,  who  knows  what  rule  and  decency  are, 
descend  from  them  agreeably  in  our  company,  is  what 
denominates  him  a  pleasant  companion.  Instead  of  that, 
you  find  many  whose  mirth  consists  only  in  doing  things 
which  do  not  become  them,  with  a  secret  consciousness 
that  all  the  world  knows  they  know  better:  to  this  is  al- 
ways added  something  mischievous  to  themselves  or  others. 
I  have  beard  of  some  very  merry  fellows  among  whom 
the  frolic  was  started,  and  passed  by  a  great  majority, 
that  every  man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth  ;  after 
which  they  have  gone  in  a  lx)dy  and  smoked  a  cobkr. 
The  same  company,  at  another  night,  has  each  man 
burned  his  cravat;  and  one  perhaps,  whose  estate  would 
bear  it,  has  thrown  a  long  wig  and  hat  into  the  same  fire. 
Thus  they  h;ive  jested  themselves  stark  naked,  and  run 
into  the  streets  and  frighted  women  very  successfully. 
There  is  no  inhabitant  of  any  standing  in  Covent  Garden, 
but  e:in  tell  you  an  hundred  good  humours,  where  people 
Lave  come  off  with  a  little  bloodshed,  and  yet  scoured  all 
the  witty  hours  of  the  night.  I  know  a  gentleman  that 
bas  several  wounds  in  the  head  by  watch-poles,  and  has 
b<ien  thrice  run  through  the  body,  to  carry  on  a  good  jest. 
lie  his  very  old  for  a  man  ,of  so  much  good  humour ; 
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but  to  this  day  he  is  seldom  merry  but  be  has  occasion  to 
be  valiant  at  the  same  time.  But,  by  the  favour  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  a  man  may  be 
a  very  witty  man,  and  never  offend  one  statute  of  this 
kingdom,  not  excepting  that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call  unity  of  time 
and  place,  to  give  a  justness  to  their  representation ;  and 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if  all  who  pretend  to  be  companions 
would  confine  their  actions  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  for 
a  frolic  carried  farther  may  be  better  performed  by  other 
animals  than  men.  It  is  not  to  rid  much  ground,  or  do 
much  mischief,  that  should  denominate  a  pleasant  fellow ; 
but  that  is  truly  frolic  which  is  the  play  of  the  mind,  and 
consists  of  various  and  unforced  sallies  of  imagination. 
Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very  uncommon  talent,  and  must 
proceed  from  an  assemblage  of  agreeable  qualities  in  the 
same  person.  There  are  some  few  whom  I  think  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  it;  but  it  is  a  talent  one  cannot  name  in 
a  man,  especially  when  one  considers,  that  it  is  never  very 
grateful  but  where  it  is  regarded  by  him  who  possesses 
it  in  the  second  place.  The  best  man  that  I  know  of  far 
heightening  the  revel  gayety  of  a  company  is  Estcourt, 
whose  jovial  humour  diffuses  itself  from  the  highest  person 
at  an  entertainment  to  the  meanest  waiter.  Merry  tales, 
accompanied  with  apt  gestures  and  lively  representations 
of  circumstances  and  persons,  beguile  the  gravest  mind 
into  a  consent  to  be  as  humorous  as  himself.  Add  to 
this,  that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he  has  a  mi- 
jnickry  that  does  not  debase  the  person  he  represents; 
fcut  which,  taking  from  the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds 
to  the  agreeableness  of  it.  This  pleasant  fellow  gives  one 
iBome  idea  of  the  ancient  pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  the  audience,  in  dumb-show,  an  exact  idea  of  any 
character  or  passion,  or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any 
public  occurrence,  with  no  other  expression  than  that  of 
his  looks  and  gestures.  If  all  who  have  been  obliged  to 
these  talents  in  Estcourt  will  be  at  Love  for  Love  to- 
morrow night,  they  will  but  pay  him  what  they  owe  him, 
at  so  easy  a  rate  as  being  present  at  a  play  which  nobody 
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would  omit  seeing,  that  had,  or  had  not,  ever  seen  it 
before.  T. 
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Torva  leaena  liiptim  sequitar,  lupus  ipse  capcUam  ; 
I'loreulem  cytisum  seqnitur  lasciva  capella. 

Virs.  Lcl.  vj.  63. 
Lions  tlie  wolves,  and  wolves  the  kids  pursue. 
The  kids  sweet  thyme,— and  still  I  follow  you.— U'artort, 

As  we  were  at  the  club  last  night>  I  observed  that  my 
old  friend  Sir  Roger,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  sat 
very  silent,  and,  instead  of  minding  what  was  said  by  the 
company,  was  whistling  to  himself  in  a  very  thoughtful 
mood,  and  playing  with  a  cork.  I  jogged  Sir  Andrew 
r'jeeport,  who  sat  between  us ;  and,  as  we  were  both  ob- 
serving him,  we  saw  the  knight  shake  his  head,  and  heard 
liim  say  to  himself,  *  A  foolish  woman  !  I  can't  believe  it.' 
Sir  Andrew  gave  him  .i  gentle  pat  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
offered  to  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  widow.  My  old  friend  started,  and,  recovering  out 
of  his  brown  study,  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  once  in  his  life 
he  had  been  in  the  right.  In  short,  after  some  little  hesi- 
tation, Sir  Roger  told  us  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that 
he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  his  steward,  which  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  old  rival  and  antagonist  in  the 
country,  Sir  David  Dundrum,  had  been  making  a  visit  to 
the  widow.  *  However,  says  Sir  Roger,  *  I  can  never  think 
that  she  will  have  a  man  that's  half  a  year  older  than  I 
am,  and  a  noted  republican  into  the  bargain.* 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  looks  upon  love  as  his  particular 
jirovince,  interrupting  our  friend  with  a  jaunty  laugh,  *  I 
thought,  knight,*  said  he,  *  thou  hadst  lived  long  enough 
in  the  world  not  to  pin  thy  happiness  upon  one  that  is  a 
woman,  and  a  widow.  I  think  that,  without  vanity,  I 
may  pretend  to  know  as  much  of  the  female  world  as  any 
man  in  Great  Britain;  though  the  chief  of  my  knowledge 
consists  in  this,  that  they  are  not  to  he  known.'  Will  im- 
mediately, with  his  usual  fluency,  rambled  into  ao  account 
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of  his  own  amours.  *  I  am  now,'  says  he,  '  upon  the  verge 
of  sixty,'  (though  by  the  way  we  all  knew  he  was  turned 
of  threescore).  *  You  may  easily  guess,'  continued  Will, 
*  that. I  have  not  lived  so  long  in  the  world  without  having 
had  some  thoughts  ot  settling  in  it,  as  the  phrase  is.  To 
tell  you  truly,  1  have  several  times  tried  my  fortune  that 
way,  though  I  cannot  much  boast  of  my  success. 

'  I  made  my  first  addresses  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
country;  but,  when  I  thought  things  were  pretty  well 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  her  father  happening  to  hear  that 
I  had  formerly  boarded  with  a  surgeon,  the  old  put  for- 
bade me  his  house,  and  within  a  fortnight  after  married 
his  daughter  to  a  fox-hunter  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  1  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
her  so  briskly,  that  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her  one  morning,  she  told  me, 
that  she  intended  to  keep  her  ready  money  and  jointure  in 
her  own  hand,  and  desired  me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  iu 
Lyon's-Inn,  who  would  adjust  with  me  what  it  was  proper 
for  me  to  add  to  it.  I  was  so  rebuffed  by  this  overture, 
that  I  never  inquired  either  for  her  or  her_]attorney  after- 
wards. 

*  A  few  months  after,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  an  only  daughter,  and  of  a  good  family.  I 
danced  with  her  at  several  balls,  squeezed  her  by  the  hand, 
said  soft  things  to  her,  and  in  short  made  no  doubt  of  her 
heart;  and,  though  my  fortune  was  not  equal  to  hers,  I 
was  in  hopes  that  her  fond  father  would  not  deny  her  the 
man  she  had  fixed  her  affections  upon.  But  as  I  went  one 
day  to  the  house,  in  order  to  break  the  matter  to  him,  I 
found  the  whole  family  in  confusion,  and  heard,  to  my  un- 
speakable surprise,  that  Miss  Jenny  was  that  very  morn- 
ing run  away  with  the  butler. 

*  I  then  courted  a  second  widow,  and  am  at  a  loss  to 
this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her,  for  she  had  often  com- 
mended my  person  and  behaviour.  Her  maid  indeed  told 
me  one  day,  that  her  mistress  said  she  never  saw  a  gen- 
tleman with  such  a  spindle  pair  of  legs  as  Mr.  Honeycomb. 

*.  After  this  I  laid  siege  to  four  heiresses  successively, 
0  2 
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and,  beings  a  handsome  young  dog  in  those  days,  quickly 
made  a  breach  in  their  hearts ;  but  1  don't  know  how  it 
came  to  pass,  though  I  seldom  failed  of  getting  the  daugh- 
ter's consent,  1  could  never  in  my  life  get  the  old  people 
on  my  side. 

*  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand  other  un- 
successful attempts,  particularly  of  one  which  I  made  some 
years  since  upon  an  old  woman,  whom  I  had  certainly 
borne  away  with  flying  colours,  if  her  relations  had  not 
come  pouring  in  to  her  assistance  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  nay,  1  believe  I  should  have  got  her  at  last,  had  not 
she  been  carried  off  by  a  hard  frost.' 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  quick,  he  turned 
from  Sir  Roger,  and,  applying  himself  to  me,  told  me  there 
was  a  passage  in  the  book  I  had  considered  last  Saturday, 
which  deserved  to  be  writ  in  letters  of  gold :  and  taking 
out  a  pocket  Milton,  read  the  following  lines,  which  are 
part  of  one  of  Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  fall : 


Oh !  why  did  our 


Creator  wise!  that  peopled  hiehest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine? 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  {   This  mischief  had  hot  then  bcfall'n. 
And  more  that  shall  befall,  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth,  through  female  snares. 
And  straight  conjunction  with  this  sex  :  for  cither 
lie  shall  never  find  out  fit  mate  ;  but  such 
As  mjme  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake  ; 
Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain. 
Through  her  perverseness  ;  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 
By  a  far  worse  :  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents ;  or  his  hajipiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  link'd,  and  wedlock  bound  . 
To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame  : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
Sl'o  human  lite,  and  household  peace  confotnid.' 

Sir  Roger  listened  to  this  passage  with  great  attention  ; 
and,  desiring  Mr.  Honeycomb  to  fold  down  a  leaf  at  the 
pUce,  and  lend  him  bis  book,  the  knight  put  it  up  in  hie 
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pocket,  and  told  us  that  he  would  read  over  these  verses 
again  before  he  went  to  bed.  X. 


No.  360.]  Wednesday y  April  ^S,  1712. 


De  paupertate  tacentes. 


Pltts  posceute  fercnt.  '.Hor.  Ep.  xvii.  Lib.  1.  43.    , 

The  mau  who  all  his  wants  conceals, 

Gains  more  than  be  who  all  his  wants  reveals. 

Diincomhc. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  this  day, 
any  further  than  affixing  the  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of 
my  paper;  which  I  think  a  motto  not  unsuitable  ;  since, 
if  silence  of  our  poverty  is  a  recommendation,  still  more 
commendable  is  bis  modesty  who  conceals  it  by  a  decent 
dress. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  There  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet 
come  within  your  speculation,  and  is  the  censure,  dis- 
esteem,  and  contempt,  which  some  young  fellows  meet 
with  from  particular  persons,  for  the  reasonable  methods 
they  take  to  avoid  them  in  general.  This  is  by  appearing 
in  a  better  dress  than  may  seem  to  a  relation  regularly 
consistent  with  a  small  fortune  ;  and  therefore  may  occa- 
sion a  judgmjent  of  a  suitable  extravagance  in  other  par^- 
ticulars*  but  the  disadvantage  with  which  the  man  of 
narrow  circumstances  acts  and  speaks,  is  so  feelingly  set 
forth  in  a  little  book  called  The  Christian  Hero,  that  the 
appearing  to  be  otherwise  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  ne- 
cessary. Every  one  knows  the  hurry  of  conclusions  that 
are  made  in  contempt  of  a  person  that  appears  to  be  cala- 
mitous ;  which  makes  it  very  excusable  to  prepare  one's 
self  for  the  company  of  those  that  are  of  a  superior  quality 
and  fortune,  by  appearing  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than 
one  is,  so  far  as  such  appearance  shall  not  make  us  really 
of  worse. 

'  It  U  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  one  who  suffers 
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hard  reflections  from  any  particular  person  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  such  persons  would  inquire  into  his  manner 
of  spending  his  time;  of  which,  though  no  further  infor- 
mation can  be  had  than  that  he  remains  so  many  hours  in 
his  chamber,  yet,  if  this  is  cleared,  to  imagine  that  a  rea- 
sonable creature,  wrung  with  a  narrow  fortune,  does  not 
make  the  best  use  of  this  retirement,  would  be  a  con- 
clusion extremely  uncharitable.  From  what  has,  or  will 
be  said,  I  hope  no  consequence  can  be  extorted,  implying, 
that  1  would  have  any  young  fellow  spend  more  time  than 
the  common  leisure  which  his  studies  require,  or  more 
money  than  his  fortune  or  allowance  may  admit  of,  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  acquaintance  with  his  betters:  for  as  to  his 
time,  the  gross  of  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  more  sub- 
stantial acquisitions;  for  each  irrecoverable  moment  of 
which  he  ought  to  believe  he  stands  religiously  account- 
able. As  tu  his  dress,  I  shall  engage  myself  no  further 
than  in  the  modest  defence  of  two  plain  suits  a  year:  for 
being  perfectly  satisfied  in  Eutrapelus's  contrivance  of 
making  a  Mohock  of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with  laced 
and  embroidered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to 
controvert  the  conceit,  by  insinuating  the  advantages  of 
foppery.  It  is  an  assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof, 
that  a  stranger  of  tolerable  sense,  dressed  like  a  gentle- 
roan,  will  be  better  received  by  those  of  quality  above 
him,  than  one  of  much  better  parts,  whose  dress  is  regu- 
lated by  the  rigid  notions  of  frugality.  A  man's  appear- 
ance falls  within  the  censure  of  every  one  that  sees  him ; 
his  parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges  of;  and  even 
upon  these  few  they  cannot  at  first  be  well  intruded;  for 
policy  and  good  breeding  will  counsel  him  to  be  reserved 
among  strangers,  and  to  support  himself  only  by  the  com- 
mon spirit  of  conversation.  Indeed  among  the  injudicious, 
the  words  "  delicacy,  idiom,  fine  images,  structure  of 
periods,  genius,  fire,"  and  the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a 
frugal  and  comely  gravity,  will  maintain  the  figure  of  im- 
mense reading,  and  the  depth  of  criticism. 

*   All   gentlemen  of  fortune,   at  least  the  youn^  and 
middlt-aged,  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  a  little  too  much 
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upon  their  dress,  and  consequently  to  value  others  in  some 
measure  upon  the  same  consideration.  With  what  con- 
fusion is  a  man  of  figure  obliged  to  return  the  civilities  of 
the  hat  to  a  person  whose  air  and  attire  hardly  entitle 
him  to  it!  for  whom  nevertheless  the  other  has  a  parti- 
cular esteem,  though  he  is  ashamed  to  have  it  challenged 
in  so  public  a  manner.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  any  young 
fellow  that  affects  to  dress  and  appear  genteelly,  might, 
with  artificial  management,  save  ten  pounds  a-year;  as 
instead  of  fine  holland  he  might  mourn  in  sack-cloth,  and 
in  other  particulars  be  proportionably  shabby:  but  of  what 
service  would  this  sum  be  to  avert  any  misfortune,  whilst 
it  would  leave  him  deserted  by  the  little  good  acquaintance 
be  has,  and  prevent  his  gaining  any  other?  As  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  easy  fortune  is  necessary  towards  making 
one,  I  don't  know  but  it  might  be  of  advantage  sometimes 
to  throw  into  one's  discourse  certain  exclamations  about 
"bank  stock,  and  to  show  a  marvellous  surprise  upon  its  fall, 
as  well  as  the  most  affected  triumph  upon  its  rise.  The 
veneration  and  respect  which  the  practice  of  all  ages  has 
preserved  to  appearances,  without  doubt  suggested  to  our 
tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom,  to  apply  and  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  public  by  all  those  decora- 
tions upon  their  sign-posts  and  houses  which  the  most 
eminent  hands  in  the  neighbourhood  can  furnish  them 
with.  What  can  be  more  attractive  to  a  man  of  letters, 
than  that  immense  erudition  of  all  ages  and  languages, 
which  a  skilful  bookseller,  in  conjunction  with  a  painter, 
shall  image  upon  his  column,  and  the  extremities  of  his 
shop  }  The  same  spirit  of  maintaining  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance reigns  among  the  grave  and  solid  apprentices  of 
the  law  (here  I  could  be  particularly  dull  in  proving  the 
word  apprentice  to  be  significant  of  a  barrister)  ;  and  you 
may  easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately  made  his  pre- 
tensions to  business,  by  the  whitest  and  most  ornamental 
frame  of  his  window  ;  if  indeed  the  chamber  is  a  ground- 
room,  and  has  rails  before  it,  the  finery  is  of  necessity 
more  extended,  and  the  pomp  of  business  better  main- 
tained.   And  what  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  the  dig- 
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nity  of  dress,  than  that  burdensome  finery  which  is  the  re- 
gular habitof  our  judges,  nobles,  and  bishops,  with  which 
upon  certain  days  we  see  them  incumbered  ?  And  though 
it  may  be  said,  this  is  awful,  and  necessary  for  the  dignity 
of  the  state,  yet  the  wisest  of  them  have  been  remark- 
able before  they  arrived  at  their  present  stations,  for  being 
very  well-dressed  persons.  As  to  ray  own  part,  I  am  near 
thirty ;  and  since  I  left  school  have  not  been  idle,  which  is 
a  modern  phrase  for  having  studied  hard.  I  brought  off  a 
clean  system  of  moral  philosophy,  and  a  tolerable  jargon  of 
metaphysics,  from  the  university ;  since  that,  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  clearing  part  of  the  perplexed  style  and 
matter  of  the  law,  which  so  hereditary  descends  to  all  its 
professors.  To  all  which  severe  studies  I  have  thrown  in,  at 
proper  interims,  the  pretty  learning  of  the  classics.  Not- 
withstanding which,  I  am  what  Shakspeare  calls  a  fellow 
of  no  mark  or  likelihood,  which  makes  me  understand 
the  more  fully,  that  since  the  regular  methods  of  making^ 
friends  and  a  fortune  by  the  mere  force  of  a  profession  is 
so  very  slow  and  uncertain,  a  man  should  take  all  reason- 
able opportunities,  by  enlarging  a  good  acquaintance,  to 
court  that  time  and  chance  which  is  said  to  happen  to 
every  man. 
T. 
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THrtaream  iiitcndit  voccm,  qui  prottDJls  omnis 

Contrciniiit  doniiu yirs*  X.n,  vii.  514 

The  blast  I'artarean  spreads  its  notes  around ; 
'J'he  liuust:  a&iouisliM  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  the  following  letter  from  a  country 
g;entleman : 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to  see  a  play 

called  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.'  Upon  the  rising  of  the 

curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised  with  the  great  concert 

of  cat-calls  which  was  exhibited  that  evening,  and  began  tu 
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think  with  myself  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone 
to  a  music-meeting  instead  of  the  playhouse.  It  appeared 
indeed  a  little  odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  together  at  a  kind  of 
caterwauling,  for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  performance  to 
have  been  any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them- 
selves might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the 
house  to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go  out  of 
town  early  the  next  morning,  I  could  not  learn  the  secret 
of  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore  desire  of  you,  is, 
to  give  me  some  account  of  this  strange  instrument,  which 
I  found  the  company  called  a  cat-call ;  and  particularly 
to  let  me  know  whether  it  be  a  piece  of  music  lately  come 
from  Italy.  For  my  own  part,  to  be  free  with  you,  I 
would  rather  hear  an  English  fiddle:  though  I  durst  not 
show  my  dislike  whilst  I  was  in  the  playhouse,  it  being 
my  chance  to  sit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  per- 
formers. I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

•  JOHN  SHALLOW,  ESQ.' 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  request,  I  design 
this  paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat-call.  In  order 
to  make  myself  a  master  of  the  subject,  I  purchased  one 
the  beginning  of  last  week,  though  not  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, being  informed  at  two  or  three  toy-shops  that  the 
players  had  lately  bought  them  all  up.  I  have  since  con- 
sulted many  learned  antiquaries  in  relation  to  its  original, 
and  find  them  very  much  divided  among  themselves  upon 
that  particular.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  is  my 
good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  the  cat-call  is  older 
than  any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  He  observes  very 
well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their  first  rise  from 
the  notes  of  birds,  and  other  melodious  animals;  'and 
what,'  says  he,  'was  more  natural  than  for  the  first  a^es 
of  mankind  to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat,  that  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  them?'  He  added,  that  the  cat  had 
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contributed  more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal;  as 
we  are  not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this  wind  instrument, 
but  for  our  string-music  in  general. 

Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  allow  the 
cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt  to  think  it  ap- 
peared in  the  world  soon  after  the  ancient  comedy;  for 
which  reason  it  has  still  a  place  in  our  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. Nor  must  I  here  omit  what  a  very  curious 
gentleman,  who  is  lately  returned  from  his  travels,  has 
more  than  once  assured  me;  namely,  that  there  was  lately 
dug  up  at  Rome  the  statue  of  a  Momus,  who  holds  au 
instrument  in  his  right  hand  very  much  resembling  our 
modern  cat-call. 

jThere  are  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Orpheus, 
and  look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  those  instruments 
which  that  famous  musician  made  use  of  to  draw  the 
beasts  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  roasting  of  a  cat 
does  not  call  together  a  greater  audience  of  that  species 
than  this  instrument,  if  dexterously  played  upon  in  proper 
time  and  place. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned  con- 
jectures, I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  the  cat-call  is  ori- 
ginally a  piece  of  English  music.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
voice  of  some  of  our  British  songsters,  as  well  as  the  use  uf 
it,  which  is  peculiar  to  our  nation,  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion.  It  has  at  least  received  great  improvements 
among  us,  whether  we  consider  the  instrument  itself,  or 
those  several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown  into 
the  playing  of  it.  Every  one  might  be  sensible  of  this 
who  heard  that  remarkable  overgrown  cat-call  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the 
rest  at  the  celebrated  performance  lately  exhibited  at 
Drury-lane. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  origin  of  the  cat- 
call, we  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  use  of  it. 
The  cat-call  exerts  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  British 
theatre.  It  very  much  improves  the  sound  of  nonsense, 
and  often  goes  along  with  the  voice  of  the  actor  who  pro- 
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nounces  it,  as  the  violin  or  harpsichord  accompanies  the 
Italian  recitative. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  chorus,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  ***.  In  short,  a  bad  poet  has  as  great 
an  antipathy  to  a  cat-call  as  many  people  have  to  a  real 
cat. 

Mr.  Collier,  in  his  ingenious  essay  upon  music,  has  the 
following  passage : 

*  1  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  mstrument  that 
shall  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those  martial  ones  now 
in  use ;  an  instrument  that  shafl  sink  the  spirits  and  shake 
the  nerves,  jmd  curdle  the  blood,  and  inspire  despair  and 
cowardice  and  consternation,  at  a  surprising  rate.  'Tis 
probable  the  roaring  of  lions,  the  warbling  of  cats  and 
screech-owls,  together  with]  a  mixture  of  the  howling  of 
dogs,  judiciously  imitated  and  compounded,  might  go  a 
great  way  in  this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-music  as 
this  might  not  be  of  service  in  a  camp,  I  shall  leave  to  the 
military  men  to  consider.* 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  speculation,  I 
have  known  actually  verified  in  practice.  The  cat-call  has 
struck  a  damp  into  generals,  and  frighted  heroes  off  the 
stage.  At  the  first  sound  of  it  I  have  seen  a  crowned 
head  tremble,  and  a  princess  fall  into  fits.  The  humorous 
lieutenant  himself  could  not  stand  it ;  nay  I  am  told  that 
even  Almanzor  looked  like  a  mouse,  and  trembled  at  the 
voice  of  this  terrifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  the  thought 
of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of 
some  years,  took  leave  of  his  mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat- 
calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have 
lately  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who  has  long  studied 
this  instrument,  and  is  very  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of 
the  drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on  it  by  book,  and  to  ex- 
press by  it  the  whole  art  of  criticism.  He  has  his  bass  and 
his  treble  cat-call;  the  former  for  tragedy,  the  latter  for 
comedy ;  only  in  tragi-comedies  they  may  both  play  toge- 
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tber  in  concert.  He  has  a  particular  squeak,  to  denote 
the  violation  of  each  of  the  unities,  and  has  different  sounds 
to  show  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player,  lu 
short,  he  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian  note,  the 
stupid-note,  and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that  may 
serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  play,  and  which 
takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  cat-call.  L. 


No.  3(52.]  Fridatj  April  25,  1712. 

Laadibus  argiiitur  vioi  vioosus  - 


Hor.  Ep.  xix.  Lib.  1.  6. 
He  praises  wine  ;  and  we  conclude  from  thence, 
lie  iik'd  his  {class,  on  his  own  evidence. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Temple,  April  24. 

*  Several  of  my  friends  were  this  morning  f^ot  over  a 
dish  of  tea  in  very  good  health,  though  we  had  celebrated 
yesterday  with  more  glasses  than  we  could  have  dispensed 
with,  had  we  not  been  beholden  to  Brooke  and  Hellier. 
In  gratitude  therefore  to  those  citizens,  I  am,  in  the  name 
of  the  company,  to  accuse  you  of  great  negligence  in  over- 
looking their  merit  who  have  imported  true  and  2:tnerous 
wine,  and  taken  care  that  it  should  not  be  adulterated 
by  the  retailers  before  it  comes  to  the  tables  of  private 
families,  or  the  clubs  of  honest  fellows.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  a  Spectator  can  be  supposed  to  do  his  dtity,  without 
freciuent  resumption  of  such  subjects  as  concern  our  health, 
the  first  thing  to  be  regarded,  if  we  h.ive  a  mind  to  relish 
anything  else.  It  would  therefore  very  well  become  your 
spectator! al  vigilance,  to  give  it  in  i>rders  to  your  utTicer 
for  inspecting  signs,  that  in  his  march  he  would  look  into 
the  iiinerai>ts  who  deal  in  provisions,  and  inquire  where 
they  l)ny  their  several  wares.  Ever  since  the  decease  of 
Coily-Molly-Puff,  of  agreeable  and  noisy  memory,  I  cannot 
say  1  have  observed  any  thing  sold  in  carts,  or  earned  by 
liorse  or  ass,  or,  in  fine,  in  any  moving  market,  which  is 
not  perished  or  putrefied;  witness  the  wheel- barrows  of 
rotten  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  and  currauts,  which  you  see 
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vended  by  a  merchant  dressed  in  a  second-hand  suit  of  a 
foot  soldier.  You  should  consider  that  a  child  may  be 
poisoned  for  the  worth  of  a  farthing;  but  except  his  poor 
parents  send  him  to  one  certain  doctor  in  town,  they  can 
have  no  advice  for  him  under  a  guinea.  When  poisons  are 
thus  cheap,  and  medicines  thus  dear,  how  can  you  be  neg- 
ligent in  inspecting  what  we  eat  and  drink,  or  take  no 
notice  of  such  as  the  above-mentioned  citizens,  who  have 
been  so  serviceable  to  us  of  late  in  that  particular?  It  was 
a  custom  among  the  old  Romans,  to  do  him  particular 
honours  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  How  much 
more  does  the  world  owe  to  those  who  prevent  the  death 
of  multitudes !  As  these  men  deserve  well  of  your  office,  so 
such  as  act  to  the  detriment  of  our  health  you  ought  to 
represent  to  themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  in  the 
colours  which  they  deserve  to  wear.  I  think  it  would  be 
for  the  public  good,  that  all  who  vend  wines  should  be 
under  oath  in  that  behalf.  The  chairman  at  the  quarter- 
sessions  should  inform  the  country,  that  the  vintner  who 
mixes  wine  to  his  customers  shall  (upon  proof  that  the 
drinker  thereof  died  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  taking 
it)  be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  the  jury  shall 
be  instructed  to  inquire  and  present  such  delinquents  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  no  mitigation  of  the  crime,  nor  will  it  be 
conceived  that  it  can  be  brought  in  chance-medley  or  man- 
slaughter,  upon  proof  that  it  shall  appear  wine  joined  to 
wine,  or  right  Herefordshire  poured  into  Port  O  Port: 
but  his  selling  it  for  one  thing,  knowing  it  to  be  another, 
must  justly  bear  the  'foresaid  guilt  of  wilful  murder:  for 
that  he,  the  said  vintner,  did  an  unlawful  act  willingly  in 
the  false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity  liable  to  all 
the  pains  to  which  a  man  would  be,  if  it  were  proved  that 
he  designed  only  to  run  a  man  through  the  arm  whom 
he  whipped  through  the  lungs.  This  is  my  third  year  at 
the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or  should  be,  law.  An  ill  inten- 
tion, well  proved,  should  meet  with  no  alleviation,  because 
it  outran  itself.  There  cannot  be  too  great  severity  used 
against  the  injustice  as  well  as  cruelty  of  those  who  play 
with  men's  lives,  by  preparing  liquors  whose  nature,  for 
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aujfht  they  know,  may  be  noxious  when  mixed,  though 
innocent  when  apart:  and  Brooke  and  Hellier,  who  have 
ensured  our  safety  at  our  meals,  and  driven  jealousy  from 
our  cups  in  conversation,  deserve  the  custom  and  thanks 
of  the  whole  town  ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  remind  them  of 
the  obligation.  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 

« I'OM  POTIXE.' 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  am  a  person  who  was  lon^  immured  in  a  college,  read 
much,  saw  little;  so  that  I  knew  no  more  of  the  world 
than  what  a  lecture  or  view  of  the  map  taught  me.  By 
this  means  I  improved  in  my  study,  but  became  unpleasant 
in  conversation.  By  conversing  generally  with  the  dead,  I 
grew  almost  unfit  for  the  society  of  the  living;  so  by  a 
king  confinement  I  contracted  an  ungainly  aversion  to 
conversation,  and  ever  discoursed  with  pain  to  myself,  and 
little  entertainment  to  others.  At  last  I  was  in  some 
measure  made  sensible  of  my  failing,  and  the  mortification 
of  never  being  spuke  to,  or  speaking,  unless  the  discourse 
ran  upon  books,  put  me  upon  forcing  myself  amongst  men. 
1  immediately  affected  the  politest  company,  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  which  I  hoped  to  wear  off  the  rust  I  had  con- 
tracted :  but,  by  an  uncouth  imitation  of  men  used  to  act 
in  public,  I  got  no  further  than  to  discover  1  bad  a  mind 
to  appear  a  fin<^r  thing  than  I  really  was. 

'  Such  I  was,  and  such  was  my  condition,  when  I  be- 
came an  ardent  luver,  and  passionate  admirer  of  the  beau- 
teous Belinda.  Then  it  was  that  I  really  began  to  improve. 
This  passion  chant^ed  all  my  fears  and  diffidences  in  my 
general  behaviour  to  the  sole  concern  of  pleasing  her.  I 
had  not  now  to  study  the  action  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  love 
possessing  all  my  thoughts,  made  me  truly  be  the  thin^ 
I  had  a  mind  to  apj)ear.  My  thoughts  grew  free  and  ge- 
nerous ;  and  the  ambition  to  be  agreeable  to  her  I  ad- 
mired, produced  in  my  carriage  a  faint  similitude  of  that 
disengaged  manner  of  my  Belinda.  The  way  we  are  in  at 
present  is,  that  she  sees  my  passion,  and  sees  I  at  present 
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forbear  speakin«f  of  it  through  prudential  regards.  This 
respect  to  her  she  returns  with  much  civility,  and  makes 
my  value  for  her  as  little  misfortune  to  me  as  is  con- 
sistent with  discretion.  She  sings  very  charmingly,  and 
is  readier  to  do  so  at  my  request,  because  she  knows  I  love 
her.  She  will  dance  with  me  rather  than  another  for  the 
same  reason.  My  fortune  must  alter  from  what  it  is,  be- 
fore I  can  speak  my  heart  to  her :  and  her  circumstances 
are  not  considerable  enough  to  make  up  for  the  narrowness 
of  mine.  But  1  write  to  you  now,  only  to  give  you  the 
character  of  Belinda,  as  a  woman  that  has  address  enough 
to  demonstrate  a  gratitude  to  her  lover,  without  giving 
him  hopes  of  success  in  his  passion.  Belinda  has  from 
a  great  wit,  governed  by  as  great  prudence,  and  both 
adorned  with  innocence,  the  happiness  of  always  being 
ready  to  discover  her  real  thoughts.  She  has  many  of  us, 
who  now  are  her  admirers  ;  but  her  treatment  of  us  is  so 
just  and  proportioned  to  our  merit  towards  her,  and  what 
we  are  in  ourselves,  that  I  protest  to  you  I  have  neither 
jealousy  nor  hatred  towards  my  rivals.  Such  is  her  good- 
ness, and  the  acknowledgment  of  every  man  who  admires 
her,  that  he  thinks  he  ought  to  believe  she  will  take  him 
who  best  deserves  her.  I  will  not  say  that  this  peace 
among  us  is  not  owing  to  self-love,  which  prompts  each  to 
think  himself  the  best  deserver.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing uncommon  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  lady's 
character.  If  you  will  please  to  print  my  letter,  you  will 
oblige  the  little  fraternity  of  happy  rivals,  and  in  a  more 
particular  manner.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

'  WILL  CYMON.' 
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Crudelis  ubiqne 


Luctus,  nbique  pavor,  et  plurima  mortis  iinaso. 

I'irg.  j£.n.  ii.  36S- 

AU  parts  rcsonnd  with  tiimnlts,  plaints,  and  fears, 

And  grisly  Death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.  Dryden. 

Milton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  ia  describing  ^hat 
P2 
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variety  of  passions  which  arise  in  our  first  parents  upon 
the  breach  of  the  commandment  that  had  been  given 
them.  We  see  them  gradually  passing  from  the  triumph 
of  their  guilt,  through  remorse,  shame,  despair,  contrition, 
prayer  and  hope,  to  a  perfect  and  complete  repentance. 
At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  they  are  represented  as  pro- 
strating themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  watering  the 
earth  with  their  tears :  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beau- 
tiful circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential 
prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  judge  appeared  to 
them  when  he  pronounced  their  sentence: 


Tlicy  forthwith  to  the  place 


Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  rev'rent,  and  both  confe&sM 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground.  ' 

There  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles,  where  CEdipus,  after  having  put  out  his  own 
eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck  from  the  palace  battle- 
ments, (which  furnishes  so  elegant  an  entertainment  for 
our  English  audience)  desires  that  he  may  be  conducted 
to  Mount  Cithseron,  in  order  to  end  his  life  in  that  very 
place  where  he  was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  and  where  he 
should  then  have  died,  had  the  will  of  his  parents  been  ex> 
ecuted.* 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to  his 
sentiments,  he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  the 
acceptance  which  these  their  prayers  met  with  in  a  short 
allegory  formed  upon  that  beautiful  passage  in  holy  writ, 
*  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having^ 
a  golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense,  that  he  should  oflFer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  was  before  the  throne: 
and  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God.f 

•  This  paragraph  was  not  iti  the  original  paper  lu  folio ;  but  tddcd  On 
the  repiiblicalioa  of  (he  paper*  ia  volume. 
f  Rev.  yUI,  S,  4. 
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To  heavcu  thtii  prayer 


Fiew  (ip,  nor  niiss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  VdgabOi.ci  or  frustrate  ;  in  they  pass'd 
Dimension  less  ilirough  heav'nly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altat"  fuin'd 
Bj'  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  second  time  Id 
the  intercession  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  conceived  in  very 
emphatical  sentiments  and  expressions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  which  Milton  has 
so  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  his  narration,  I  must 
rot  omit  that  wherein  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  angels 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  adds,  that  every  one  had 
four  faces,  and  that  their  whole  bodies,  and  their  backs, 
and  their  hands,  and  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round 
about : 

The  cohort  bright 


Of  watchful  cherubim,  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes 

The  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven,  to  hear  the 
solemn  decree  passed  upon  man,  is  represented  in  very 
lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here  described  as  remember- 
ing mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment,  and  commanding 
Miohael  to  deliver  his  message  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest 
the  spirit  of  man,  which  was  already  broken  with  the 
sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery,  should  fail  before  him  : 


Yet  lest  they  faint 


At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd. 

For  I  behold  them  soft'ned,  and  with  tears 

Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.' 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  moving  sen- 
timents. Upon  their  going  abroad,  after  the  melancholy 
night  which  they  had  passed  together,  they  discover  the 
lion  and  the  e^gle,  each  of  them  pursuing  their  prey  to- 
wards the  eastern  gates  of  Paradise.  There  is  a  double 
beauty  in  thi«  incident,  not  only  as  it  presents  great  and 
just  omens,  which  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry,  but  as 
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it  expresses  that  enmity  which  was  now  produced  in  the 
animal  creation.  Tlie  poet,  to  show  the  like  changes  in 
nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble  prodi^, 
represents  the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  particular  inci- 
dent has  likewise  a  fine  effect  upon  the  imag^ination  of 
the  reader,  in  regard  to  what  follows ;  for  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse,  a  bright  cloud 
descends  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  filled 
with  an  host  of  angels,  and  more  luminous  than  the  sun 
itself.  The  whole  theatre  of  nature  is  darkened,  that  this 
glorious  machine  may  appear  with  all  its  lustre  and  mag- 
nificence : 


Why  in  the  east 


D.trkness  ere  da>  's  mid-coin  se  ?  snd  morning;  light 
Alore  orient  in  that  weMeru  cloiul  that  draws 
O'er  the  bUie  firmaiuciit  a  radiant  while, 
And  slow  descends  with  sometliing  heavenly  fraught?' 
He  err'd  not,  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bauds 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt ; 
A  glorious  ai)pantion • 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this  author,  who  always 
suits  his  parts  to  the  actors  whom  he  introduces,  has  era- 
ployed  Michael  in  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise.  The  archangel  on  this  occasion  neither  appears 
in  his  projier  shape,  nor  in  the  familiar  manner  with  which 
Raphael  the  sociable  spirit  entertained  the  father  of  man- 
kind before  the  fall.  His  person,  his  port,  and  behaviour, 
are  suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank,  and  exquisitely 
described  in  the  following  passage  : 


lb'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 


Not  in  iiis  shape  celestial ;  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  ve»t  of  purple  flow'd, 
Livelier  than  Meliboeaii,  or  the  grain 
Of  Saira,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 
In  lime  of  truce  :  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  ^tiow'd  him  prim« 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  Rlist'rinii  zodiac,  hung;  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  «lrcad,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low ;  he  kingly  from  his  state 
IncUn'd  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared.' 
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Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  she  was  to  be  re- 
moved frono  the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful. The  sentiments  are  not  only  proper  to  the  subject, 
but  have  something  in  them  particularly  soft  and  wo- 
manish : 

*  Must  I  then  leave  thoc,  P^adise?  Thus  leave 
Thee,  native  s«>il,  thcdc  happy  walks  and  sbadt'S, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods,  where  1  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  rtiortal  to  us  ttoth  ?  O  tiowers. 
That  never  will  in  other  clhnate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  wy  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  liand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  you  names 
Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorn'd 
With  what  t>#  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 
How  shall  1  part  ?  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this,  obscure 
And  wild?    How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits?' 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are  equally 
moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevated  turn.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  sublime  and  poetical  than 
the  following  passage  in  it : 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blesKd  coanl'Hance  ;  here  I  could  frequent, 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsarf  'd 

Presence  divine  ;  and  to  my  sons  relate. 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  thb  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  heard  ;  here  with  him  at  this  fonntam  talk'd ; 

So  many  grat«ftil  altars  I  would  rear 

Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monuments  to  ages,  and  thereon 

Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  flow'rs. 

In  yonder  nether  world,  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace  1 

For  though  1  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 

To  life  prolong'd  and  promis'd  race,  I  won 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.' 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest  mount 
of  Paradise,  and  lays  before  him  a  whole  hemisphere,  as  a 
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proper  stage  for  those  visions  which  were  to  be  represented 
on  it.  I  have  before  observed  how  the  plan  of  Milton's 
poem  is,  in  many  particulars,  greater  than  that  of  the 
Iliad,  or  iEneid.  Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems, 
is  entertained  with  a  sight  of  all  those  who  are  to  de- 
scend from  him  ;  but  though  that  episode  is  justly  ad- 
mired as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  yEneid^ 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a  much 
higher  nature.  Adam's  vision  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular tribe  of  mankind,  but  extends  to  the  whole  species, 
jln  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his  sons 
and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented  with  ex- 
hibit to  him  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  is  drawn 
together  with  much  closeness  and  propriety  of  expression. 
The  curiosity  and  natural  horror  which  arises  in  Adam  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  dying  man  is  touched  with  great 
beauty 

*  But  have  I  now  ^ecn  death  ?    Is  (his  the  way 
1  must  return  to  native  dust  ?    O  sight 
Of  terror  fonl,  and  ugly  to  behold  1 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !' 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of  death, 
in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The  angel,  to  give  him 
a  general  idea  of  those  effects  which  his  guilt  had  brought 
upon  his  posterity,  ])laces  before  him  a  large  hospital,  or 
lazar-house,  filled  with  persons  lying  under  all  kinds  of 
mortal  diseases.  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the 
sick  persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incurable 
distempers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such  imaginary 
beings  as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper ! 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans;  Despair 
'J'ended  the  sick,  busylfroin  couch  to  conch  ; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Sliook,  but  delay'd  to  strike,  tho'  oft  invok'd 
^Vith  vows,  as  (heir  chief  good  and  fuial  hope. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Atlam  on  this  'oc» 
casion  is  very  natural : 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
'tr>.ey'd  beliold?  Adanj  could  not,  but  wept, 
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Though  not  of  woman  born  ;  compassion  qucll'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears. 

The  discourse  between  the  angel  and  Adam,  which 
follows,  abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry  than  a 
contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents,  the  author,  after 
this  melancholy  prospect  of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up 
a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jollity.  The  secret  pleasure 
that  steals  into  Adam'&  heart,  as  he  is  intent  upon  this 
vision,  is  imagined  with  great  delicacy.  I  must  not  omi*" 
the  description  of  the  loose  female  troop,  who  seduceil 
the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  called  in  Scriptuf  e. 

'  For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem'd 
Of  goddesses,  so  blythe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour,  and  chief  praise; 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
or  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  troute  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye ; 
To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yiekl  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 
Ignobly,  t«  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  those  fair  atheists ' 

The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature,  and  filled 
■with  the  horrors  of  war.  Adam  at  the  sight  of  it  melts 
into  tears,  and  breaks  out  into  that  passionate  speech, 


-O  what  are  these ! 


Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ?' 

Milton  to  keep  up  an  agreeable  variety  in  his  visions, 
after  having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  the  several 
ideas  of  terror  which  are  conformable  to  the  description 
of  war,  passes  on  to  those  softer  images  of  triumphs  and 
festivals,  in  that  vision  of  lewdness  and  luxury  which 
ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon  Ovid's 
account  of  the  universal  deluge,  the  reader  may  observe 
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with  how  much  judgment  he  has  avoided  every  thing  that 
is  redundant  or  puerile  in  the  Latin  poet.  We  do  not 
here  see  the  wolf  swimming  among  the  sheep,  nor  any 
of  those  wanton  imaginations  which  Seneca  found  fault 
Mith,  as  unbecoming  this  great  catastrophe  of  nature. 
If  our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse  in  which  Ovid  tells 
us  that  there  was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that  this  sea  had 
DO  shore  to  it,  he  has  not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light 
as  to  incur  the  censure  which  critics  have  passed  upon  it. 
The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle  and  super- 
fluous, but  just  and  beautiful  in  Milton. 

Jamqnc  mare  et  tellus  niillnm  disci  imcn  habebant ;' 
Uil  nisi  poDtus  crat;  dcerant  quoque  liUora  poiito. 

Ovid,  Met.  i.  Cgl. 
Now  seas  and  earth  wore  in  confusion  lost ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast.  Dryden. 


■^ea  cover'd  sea. 


Sea  witiiout  shore Milton, 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does  not 
forestall  the  latter.  How  much  more  great  and  solemn 
on  this  occasion  is  that  which  follows  in  our  English  poet. 


-And  in  their  palaces, 


Where  luxury  late  rcign'd,  seajnonstcrs  wbclp'd 
And  stabled ■ 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea-calf  lay 
in  those  places  where  the  goats  were  used  to  browse! 
The  reader  may  find  several  other  parallel  passages  in  the 
Latin  and  English  description  of  the  deluge,  wherein  our 
poet  has  visibly  the  advantage.  The  sky's  being  over- 
charged with  clouds,  the  destending  of  the  rains,  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sp.as,  and  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow,  are 
such  descriptions  as  every  one  must  take  notice  of.  The 
circiHiistaure  relatitig  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined, 
and  suitable  to  the<jpinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that 
I  caunot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 


Then  shall  tills  mount 


Of  ['aradisc,  by  iniRJit  of  waves,  be  movVl 
Out  of  his  place,  piisli'd  by  the  liorncd  Hood  ; 
NVitli  all  bis  verdure  spoilM,  and  trcck  adiitt 
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Down  the  great  river  to  th'  op'ning  grilf. 
And  there  tiike  root ;  an  island  salt  and  bar«?, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores  and  sea-mews'  cUr.g.' 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  visio7> 
of  the  deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in  Adam,  is 
exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after  Virgil,  though  the 
first  thought  it  introduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ovid 

*  How  diiist  thoa  grieve  then.  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  ihy  offspring,  end  so  sad, 
Depopulation !  Thee  another  flood. 
Of  tears  and  sorrow,  a  flood,  tliee  also  drown'd. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear'd 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thon  stood'st  at  last, 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children  all  in  view  destioy'd  at  once.' 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  quotations  out 
of  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  because  it  is  not 
generally  reckoned  among  the  most  shining  books  of  this 
poem ;  for  which  reason  the  reader  might  be  apt  to  over- 
look those  many  passages  in  it  which  deserve  our  admir- 
ation. The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  indeed  built  upoii 
that  single  circumstance  of  the  removal  of  our  first  parents 
from  Paradise  ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself  so  great 
a  subject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  books,  it  is 
extended  and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  inci- 
dents and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  books 
can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  parts  of  this 
divine  poem,  I  must  further  add,  that,  had  not  Milton 
represented  our  first  parents  as  driven  out  of  Paradise,  his 
fall  of  man  would  not  have  been  complete,  and  conse- 
quently bis  action  would  have  been  imperfect.  L. 
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Navibns  atque 


Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.        JTor.  Kp.  xi.  Lib.  1.  Cg. 

Anxious  through  seas  and  land  to  search  for  rest. 

Is  but  laboiioas  idieuess  at  best.  Francis. 

♦MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance,  for  whom  I  have  too 
much  respect  to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing  an  indiscreet 
Vol.  IV.  Q 
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action,  has  given  occasion  to  this  trouble.  She  is  a 
widow,  to  whom  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  husband  has 
intrusted  the  management  of  a  very  great  fortune,  and 
a  son  about  sixteen,  both  which  she  is  extremely  fond 
of.  The  boy  has  parts  of  the  middle  size,  neither  shining 
nor  despicable,  and  has  passed  the  common  exercises  of 
his  years  with  tolerable  advantage,  but  is  withal  what  you 
would  call  a  forward  youth :  by  the  help  of  this  last  qua- 
lification, which  serves  as  a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is 
enabled  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  learning,  and  display 
it  at  full  length  upon  all  occasions.  Last  summer  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  two  or  three  times  very  remarkably, 
by  puzzling  the  vicar,  before  an  assembly  of  most  of  the 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  such  weighty  con- 
siderations as  these,  as  it  ton  often  unfortunately  falls  out, 
the  mother  is  become  invincibly  persuaded  that  her  son 
is  a  great  scholar;  and  that  to  chain  him  down  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  education,  with  others  of  his  age, 
would  be  to  cramp  his  faculties,  and  do  an  irreparable 
injury  to  his  wonderful  capacity. 

*  I  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week,  and  miss- 
ing the  young  gentleman  at  the  tea-table,  where  he  seldom 
fails  to  officiate,  could  not  upon  so  extraordinary  a  circum- 
stance avoid  inquiring  after  him.  My  lady  told  me  he 
was  gone  out  with  her  woman,  in  order  to  make  some 
preparation  for  their  ecjuipage;  for  that  she  intended 
very  speedily  to  carry  him  to  "  travel."  The  oddness  of 
the  expression  shocked  me  a  little;  however,  I  soon  re- 
covered myself  enough  to  let  her  know,  that  all  I  was 
willing  to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designed  this 
summer  to  show  her  son  his  estate  in  a  distant  county,  in 
which  he  had  never  yet  been.  But  she  soon  took  care 
to  rob  me  of  that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me  into 
the  whole  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  young  master's 
prodigious  improvements,  and  his  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  book-learning  ;  concluding,  that,  it  was  now 
high  time  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  men  and 
things;  that  she  bad  resolved  he  should  make  the  tour 
of  France  and  Italy,  but   could  out  bear  to  have  bim 
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out  of  her  sight,  and  therefore  intended  to  go  along  with 
him. 

*  I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant  a  resolu- 
tion, but  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humour  to  meddle  with 
a  subject  that  demanded  the  most  soft  and  delicate  touch 
imaginable.  I  was  afraid  of  dropping  something  that 
might  seem  to  bear  hard  either  upon  the  son's  abilities, 
or  the  mother's  discretion,  being  sensible  that  in  both 
these  cases,  though  supported  with  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
son, I  should,  instead  of  gaining  her  ladyship  over  to  my 
opinion,  only  expose  myself  to  her  disesteem :  I  therefore 
immediately  determined  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Spectator. 

'  When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  custom"  is, 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  1  could  not  but  believe 
that  this  humour  of  carrying  a  boy  to  travel  in  his  mo- 
ther's lap,  and  that  upon  pretence  of  learning  men  and 
things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  carrie* 
on  it  a  peculiar  stamp  of  folly.  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  its  parallel  within  the  compass  of  my  ob- 
servation, though  I  could  call  to  mind  some  not  extremely 
unlike  it.  From  hence  my  thoughts  took  occasion  to 
ramble  into  the  general  notion  of  travelling,  as  it  is  now 
n^ade  a  part  of  education.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than 
to  take  a  lad  from  grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  the 
tuition  of  some  poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  banished 
for  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  a  little  victuals,  send  him 
crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  countries.  I'hus  he 
spends  his  time  as  children  do  at  puppet-shows,  and  with 
much  the  same  advantage,  in  staring  and  gaping  at  an 
amazing  variety  of  strange  things ;  strange  indeed  to  one 
who  is  not  prepared  to  comprehend  the  reasons  and  mean- 
ing of  them,  whilst  he  should  be  laying  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  knowlege  in  his  mind,  and  furnishing  it  with 
just  rules  to  direct  his  future  progress  in  life  under  some 
skilful  master  of  the  art  of  instruction. 

*  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought  in  nature, 
than  to  consider  how  men  should  fall  into  so  palpable 
a  mistake  ?    It  is  a  large  field,  and  may  very  well  exev- 
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CISC  a  spriglitly  genius ;  but  I  do  not  remember  you  have 
yet  taken  a  turn  in  it.  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would  roake 
people  understand,  that  "travel"  is  really  the  last  step  to 
be  taken  in  the  institution  of  youth;  and  that  to  set  out 
with  it,  is  to  begin  where  they  should  end. 

*  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  parts,  is 
to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  observe  in 
what  particulars  they  excel  or  come  short  of  our  own ; 
to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in  our  manners,  and 
wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  affectations  in  our 
behaviour,  as  possibly  may  have  been  contracted  from 
constantly  associating  with  one  nation  of  men,  by  a  more 
free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can  any 
of  these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere 
stranger  to  the  customs  and  policies  of  his  native  country, 
and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the  first  principles  of 
manners  and  behaviour.'  To  endeavour  it,  is  to  build  a 
gaudy  structure  without  any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  to  work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a 
cobweb. 

*  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  improving  our  taste  of  the  best  authors  of 
antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they  lived,  and  of 
which  they  wrote;  to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the 
countrj'  with  the  descriptions  they  have  given  us,  and  ob- 
serve how  well  the  picture  agrees  with  the  original.  This 
must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to  the  mind 
that  is  rightly  turned  for  it;  besides  that,  it  may  in  a  good 
measure  be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is 
cajiable  of  drawing  just  conclusions  concerning  the  un- 
certainty of  human  things,  from  the  ruinous  alterations 
time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many  palaces, 
cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make  the  most  illus- 
trious figures  in  history'.  And  this  hint  may  be  not  a 
little  improved  by  examining  every  little  spot  of  ground 
that  we  find  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  famous  action, 
or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a  Cato,  Cicero,  or  lirutus,  or 
Kome  such  groat  virtuous  man.  A  nearer  view  of  any  such 
particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself,  may 
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serve  the  more  powerfully  to  warm  a  generous  mind  to  ati 
emulation  of  their  virtues,  and  a  greater  ardency  of  am- 
bition to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  if  it  comes  duly 
tempered  and  prepared  for  the  impression.  But  this  1  be- 
lieve you  will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far 
from  entering  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  ancients^ 
that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 
exactness.* 

*  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  purpose,  which  was  only 
to  desire  you  to  save,  if  possible,  a  fond  English  mother, 
and  mother's  own  son,  from  being  shown  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  through  the  most  polite  parts  of  Europe.  Pray 
tell  them,  that  though  to  be  sea-sick,  or  jumbled  in  an 
outlandish  stage-coach,  may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the 
constitution  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  apt  to  cause  such  diz- 
ziness in  young  empty  heads  as  too  often  lasts  their  life- 
lime.  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humbje  servant, 

«  PHILIP  HOMEBRED/ 

*  SIR,  Birihiu-iane. 

*  I  was  married  on  Sunday  last,  and  went  peaceably  to 
bed;  but,  to  my  surprise,  was  awakened  the  next  morn- 
ing by  the  thunder  of  a  set  of  drums.  These  warlike 
sounds  (methinks)  are  very  improper  in  a  marriage-con- 

•  The  following  paragraph,  ia  the  first  editioa  of  this  paper  in  folio, 
was  afterwards  suppressed.  It  is  here  reprinted  from  the  S.oect.  in  folio, 
No.  364. 

*  1  cannot  quit  this  head  without  paying  my  acknowledgments  to  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  pieces  this  age  has  produced,  for  the  pleasure 
it  gcve  me.  You  will  easily  guess  that  the  book  I  have  in  my  head  is 
Mr.  Addison's  Remarks  upon  Italy.  That  ingenious  gentleman  has  with 
■o  much  art  and  judgment  applied  his  exact  knowledge  of  all  ihe  parts  of 
classical  learning,  to  illustrate  the  several  occurrences  of  his  travels,  that 
his  work  alone  is  a  pregnant  proof  of  what  1  nave  said.  Noljpdy  that  has 
a  taste  this  way,  can  read  him  going  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  makii^ 
Horace  and  Silius  Italicus  his  chart,  but  he  must  feel  some  uneasiness  iu 
himself  to  reflect  that  he  was  not  in  his  retinue.  I  am  sure  I  wished  it  teq 
times  in  every  page,  and  that  not  without  a  secret  vanity  to  think  iii  what 
state  I  should  have  travelled  the  Appian  road,  with  Horace  for  a  guide, 
and  in  company  with  a  countryman  of  my  own,  wbO;  of  ail  men  living^ 
knows  best  huw  to  follow  his  steps.' 

9> 
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cert,  and  give  great  offence ;  they  seem  to  insinuate,  that 
the  joys  of  this  state  are  short,  and  that  jars  and  discord 
soon  ensue.  I  fear  they  have  been  ominous  to  many 
matches,  and  sometimes  proved  a  prelude  to  a  battle  in 
the  honey-moon.  A  nod  from  you  may  hush  them ;  there- 
fore, pray.  Sir,  let  them  be  silenced,  that  for  the  future 
none  but  soft  airs  may  usher  in  the  morning  of  a  bridal 
night;  which  will  be  a  favour  not  only  to  those  who  come 
after,  but  to  me,  who  can  still  subscribe  myself, 
*  Your  most  humble 

*  and  most  obedient  servant, 
f  '  ROBIN  BRIDEGROOM.' 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  am  one  of  that  sort  of  women  whom  the  gayer  part 
of  our  sex  are  apt  to  call  a  prude.  But  to  show  them 
that  I  have  very  little  regard  to  their  raillery,  1  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them  all  at  The  Amorous  Widow,  or  The 
Wanton  Wife,  which  is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Porter,  on  Monday  the  28th  instant.  I  assure  you 
I  can  laugh  at  an  amorous  widow,  or  wanton  wife,  with  as 
little  temptation  to  imitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any  other 
vicious  character.  Mrs.  Porter  obliged  me  so  very  much 
in  the  exquisite  sense  she  seemed  to  have  of  the  honourable 
sentiments  and  noble  passions  in  the  character  of  Her- 
mione,  that  I  shall  appear  in  her  behalf  at  a  comedy, 
though  I  have  no  great  relish  for  any  entertainments 
where  the  mirth  is  not  seasoned  with  a  certain  severity, 
which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  people  who  pretend  to 
keep  reason  and  authority  over  all  their  actions. 
*  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  frequent  reader^ 
^  -'•  •« alxamira; 
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Vere  magis,  qaia  vere  calor  redit  ossibus     ■    ■■    ■ 

Firg.  Georg.  iii.  27«. 

But  most  in  spring ;  the  kindly  spring  inspires 
Reviving  beat,  and  kindles  genial  fii\;s. 

ADAPTED. 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  ye?r, 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thoinson's  Spring,  160,  Sic.  \ 

The  author  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints  us,  that  dis- 
coursing one  day  with  several  ladies  of  quality  about  the 
eflfects  of  the  mouth  of  May,  which  infuses  a  kindly  warmth 
into  the  earth,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  the  marchioness  of 

S ,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  told  him,  that 

though  she  would  promise  to  be  chaste  in  every  month  be- 
sides, she  could  not  engage  for  herself  in  May.  As  the 
beginning  therefore  of  this  month  is  now  very  near,  I  de- 
sign this  paper  for  a  caveat  to  the  fair-sex,  and  publish  it 
before  April  is  quite  out,  that  if  any  of  them  should  be 
caught  tripping,  they  may  not  pretend  they  had  not  timely 
notice. 

I  am  induced  to  this,  being  persuaded  the  above-men- 
tioned observation  is  as  well  calculated  for  our  climate  as 
that  of  France,  and  that  some  of  our  British  ladies  are  of 
the  same  constitution  with  the  French  marchioness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  determine  what 
may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  anniversary  inclination ; 
whether  or  no  it  is  that  the  spirits,  after  having  been  as 
it  were  frozen  and  congealed  by  winter,  are  now  turned 
'  loose,  and  set  a  rambling;  or,  that  the  gay  prospects  of 
fields  and  meadows,  with  the  courtship  of  the  birds  in 
every  bush,  naturally  unbend  the  mind,  and  soften  it  to 
pleasure;  or  that,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  woman  is 
prompted  by  a  kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  on  a  bed 
of  flowers,  and  not  to  let  those  beautiful  couches  which 
nature  has  provided  lie  useless.  However  it  be,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  month  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  who  act 
without  disguise,  are  very  visible.    It  is  at  this  time  that 
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we  sec  the  young  wenches  in  a  country-parish  dancing 
round  a  May-pole,  which  one  of  our  learned  antiquaries 
supposes  to  he  a  relick  of  a  certain  pagan  worship  that  I  do 
not  think  fit  to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  that  we  see 
the  ruddy  milk-maid  exerting  herself  in  a  most  sprightly 
snanner  under  a  pyramid  of  silver  tankards,  and,  like  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,*  oppressed  hy  the  costly  ornaments  which 
her  benefactors  lay  upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  green  gown, 
which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love.iit  spreads  through  the  whole 
sex,  as  Mr.  Pryden  well  observes  in  his  description  of  this 
merry  moath : 

*  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  grove*  green  liv'rles  wear. 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year  ; 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours, 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers. 
The  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sleep  ; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves. 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  cxtinguish'd  loves.' 

Accordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
painting,  who  have  drawn  this  genial  season  of  the  year, 
we  often  observe  Cupids  confused  with  Zephyrs,  flying  up 
and  down  promiscuously  in  several  parts  of  the  picture. 
I  cannot  but  add  from  my  own  experience,  that  about 
this  time  of  the  year  love-letters  come  up  to  me  in  great 
numbers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the  last  post  from 
a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  makes  heavy  complaints  of 
one  Zeliuda,  whom  it  seems  he  lias  courted  unsuccessfully 
these  three  years  past.  He  tells  me  that  he  designs  to  try 
her  this  May;  and  if  he  does  not  carry  his  point,  he  will 
never  think  of  her  more. 

Having  thus  fairly  admonished  the  female  sex,  and  laid 
before  them  the  dangers  they  are  exposed  to  in  this  critical 
jnonth,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  down  some  rules  apd 

•  T.  Livii  Hist.  D«c,  1,  lib,  I,  dp.  *i. 
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directions  for  the  better  avoiding  those  calentures  which 
are  so  very  frequent  in  this  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them  never  to  venture 
abroad  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  company  of  a  parent,  a 
guardian,  or  some  other  sober  discreet  person.  I  have 
before  shown  how  apt  they  are  to  trip  iu  the  flowery 
meadow  j  and  shall  further  observe  to  them,  that  Proser- 
pine was  out  a  maying  when  she  met  with  that  fatal  ad- 
venture to  which  Milton  alludes  when  he  mentions — 


That  fair  field 


Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gath'i  ing  flowers. 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd 

Since  I  am  going  into  quotations,  I  :ihaU  conclude  this 
head  with  Virgil's  advice  to  young  people,  while  they  are 
gathering  wild  strawberries  and  nosegays,  that  they  should 
have  a  care  of  the  *  snake  in  the  grass.' 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  approve  those  pre- 
scriptions which  aur  astrological  physicians  give  in  their 
almanacks  for  this  month:  such  as  are  '  a  spare  and  simple 
diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  phlebotomy.' 

Under  this  head  of  abstinence  I  shall  also  advise  my 
fair  readers  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  careful  how  they 
meddle  with  romances,  chocolate,  novels,  and  the  like  in- 
flamers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  dangerous  to  be  made 
use  of  during  this  great  carnival  of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared  that  I  have  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  the  honour  of  my  dear  country-women,  I  would 
beg  them  to  consider,  whenever  their  resolutions  begin  to 
fail  them,  that  there  are  but  one  aqd  thirty-days  of  this 
soft  season,  and  that  if  they  can  but  weather  out  this  one 
month,  the  rest  of  the  year  will  be  easy  to  theui.  As  for 
that  part  of  the  fair-sex  who  stay  in  town,  I  would  advise 
them  to  be  particularly  cautious  how  they  give  themselves 
up  to  their  most  innocent  entertainments.  If  they  can- 
not forbear  the  playhouse,  I  would  recommend  tragedy  to 
them  rather  than  comedy;  and  should  think  the  puppet- 
show  much  safer  for  them  than  the  opera,  all  the  whilo 
the  sun  is  in  Gemini, 
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The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  paper  is  wrjtten  for 
the  use  of  those  ladies  who  think  it  worth  while  to  war 
against  nature  in  the  cause  of  honour.  As  for  that  aban- 
doned crew,  who  do  not  think  virtue  worth  contending 
for,  but  give  up  their  reputation  at  the  first  summons, 
such  warnings  and  premonitions  are  thrown  away  upon 
them.  A  prostitute  is  the  same  easy  creature  in  all  months 
of  the  year,  and  makes  no  difference  between  May  and 
December.  X. 
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Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  cainpis 
Arbor  Kstivft  recreatiir  aura; 
Dnlc^  ridenteni  Lalagen  amabo, 

Dulc6  loqiientem.  Jlor.  Od.  xsii.  Lib.  1.  17. 

Set  me  where  on  some  r^itliless  plain 

The  swarthy  Africans  coniplain» 

To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sim 

So  near  the  scorching  country  run; 

The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  isles. 

Shall  hear  nie  sing  of  Celi.t's  smiles ; 
All  cold,  but  in  her  breast,  I  will  despise. 
And  dare  all  heat,  but  that  of  Cclia's  eyes. 

JRoscommon. 

There  are  such  wild  inconsistencies  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  man  in  love,  that  I  have  often  reflected  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  allowing  him  more  liberty  than  others  pos- 
sessed with  phrensy,  but  that  his  distemper  has  no  male- 
volence in  it  to  any  mortal  That  devotion  to  his  mistress 
kindles  in  his  mind  a  general  tenderness,  which  exerts 
itself  towards  every  object  as  well  as  his  fair-one.  Wheta 
this  passion  is  repn-sented  by  writers,  it  is  common  with 
them  to  eiuleavour  at  certain  quaintnesses  and  turns  of 
imagination,  which  are  apparently  the  work  of  a  mind  at 
case;  l)ut  the  men  of  true  tU'te  can  easily  distinguish  the 
exertion  of  a  mind  which  overflows  with  tender  sentiments, 
and  the  labour  of  one  which  is  only  describing  distress.  In 
performances  of  this  kind,  the  most  absurd  of  all  things  is 
to  be  witty;  every  sentiment  must  grow  out  of  the  occa- 
»ion,  and  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  charac- 
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ter.  Where  this  rule  is  transgressed,  the  humble  servant 
in  all  the  fine  things  he  says,  is  but  showing  his  mistress 
how  well  he  can  dress,  instead  of  saying  how  well  he  loves. 
Lace  and  drapery  is  as  much  a  man,  as  wit  and  turn  is 
passion. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  following  verses  are  a  translation  of  a  Lapland 
love-song,  which  I  met  with  in  SchefFer's  history  of  that 
country.*  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  and  poetry  in  a  region  which  I  never  suspected 
for  delicacy.  In  hotter  climates,  though  altogether  un- 
civilized, I  had  not  wondered  if  I  had  found  some  sweet 
wild  notes  among  the  natives,  where  they  live  in  groves 
of  oranges,  and  hear  the  melody  of  birds  about  them.  But 
a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing  sentiments  of  love  and  poetry, 
not  unworthy  old  Greece  or  Rome ;  a  regular  [ode  from  a 
climate  pinched  with  frost,  and  cursed  with  darkness  so 
great  a  part  of  the  year;  where  it  is  amazing  that  the 
poor  natives  should  get  food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagate 
their  species — this,  I  confess,  seemed  a  greater  miracle  tL> 
me  than  the  famous  stories  of  their  drums,  their  winds, 
and  enchantments. 

*  I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this  northern  song, 
because  I  have  faithfully  kept  to  the  sentiments,  without 
adding  or  diminishing;  and  pretend  to  no  greater  praise 
from  my  translation,  than  they  who  smooth  and  clean  the 
furs  of  that  country  which  have  suffered  by  carriage.  The 
numbers  in  the  original  are  as  loose  and  unequal  as  those 
in  which  the  British  ladies  sport  their  Pindarics;  and  per- 
haps the  fairest  of  them  might  not  think  it  a  disagree- 
able present  from  a  lover.  But  I  have  ventured  to  bind  it 
in  stricter  measures,  as  being  more  proper  for  our  tongue, 
though  perhaps  wilder  graces  may  better  suit  the  genius 
of  the  Laponian  language. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  author  of  thi^ 
song,   not  having  the  liberty  of  visiting  his  mistress  at 

*  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillips  was  the  supposed  auUior  of  this  love-song. 
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her  fatTier's  fiouse,  was  in  hopes  of  spying  her  at  a  dis- 
tance in  her  fields. 

••  Thou  rising  sun,  whose  gladsome  ray 
Inviti's  my  fair  to  niial  phy, 
Dispel  the  mist,  and  clear  the  skits 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eyes. 

Oh  f  were  I  sure  my  dear  to  view 
I^d  climb  that  pine-tree's  topmost  bough. 
Aloft  in  air  that  qniv'ring  plays, 
And  round  .ind  roimd  for  ever  gaze.  , 

My  Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid  ? 
What  wood  conceals  my  sleeping  maid  ? 
Fast  by  the  roots  eniag'd  I'd  tear 
The  trees  that  hide  my  promis'd  fair. 

Oh  !    conld  I  ride  the  clouds  and  skies, 
Or  on  the  raven's  pi:iioiis  rise  } 
Ye  storks,  ye  swans,  a  moment  f<ajS 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way 

My  bliss  too  long  iny  bride  dcnios. 
Apace  the  waging  summer  flies: 
Nor  yt^t  the  wintry  bla.-ls  1  fear, 
^ot  storms  or  niglif  shall  keep  me  here. 

What  may  for  strength  with  steel  compare  ? 
Oh  !   love  has  fetters  stronger  far  ! 
By  bolts  of  steel  are  lindis  eonfm'd,  ^ 

But  cruel  love  enchains  the  mind. 

No  longe/  then  perplex  tliy  breast 
When  thonghts  torment,  the  first  are  best ; 
'lis  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to  stay ; 
Away  to  Orra !  haste  away  I" 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  April  (he  lOlh. 

*  I  am  one  of  those  despicable  creattires  calFod  a  cham- 
bermaid, and  have  lived  with  a  nustress  for  some  time, 
whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which  has  made  my  duty  and 
pleasure  inseparable.  My  greate«.t  delis^ht  has  been  in 
being  employed  about  her  person ;  and  indeed  she  is  very 
seldom  out  of  humour  for  a  woman  of  her  (|u.ility.  But 
here  lies  niy  complaint.  Sir.  'i'o  bear  with  mo  is  all  the 
encouragenjcnt  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me ;  for 
she  gives  her  cast-off  clothes  from  me  to  others  ;  some  she 
is  pleased  to  bestow  in  the  house  to  those  that  neitlicr 
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want  nor  wear  them,  and  some  to  hangers-on,  that  fre- 
quent the  house  daily,  who  come' dressed  out  in  them. 
This,  Sir,  is  a  very  mortifying  sight  to  me,  who  am  a  little 
necessitous  for  clothes,  and  love  to  appear  what  1  am ;  and 
causes  an  uneasiness,  so  that  I  cannot  serve  with  that 
cheerfulness  as  formerly ;  which  my  mistress  takes  notice 
of,  and  calls  envy  and  ill-temper,  at  seeing  others  pre- 
ferred before  me.  My  mistress  has  a  younger  sister  lives 
in  the  house  with  her,  that  is  some  thousands  below  her 
in  estate,  who  is  continually  heaping  her  favours  on  her 
maid ;  so  that  she  can  appear  every  Sunday,  for  the  first 
quarter,  in  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes  of  her  mistress's  giving, 
with  all  other  things  suitablcr  All  this  I  see  without  envy- 
ing, but  not  without  wishing  my  mistress  would  a  little 
consider  what  a  discouragement  it  is  to  me  to  have  my 
perquisites  divided  betvveen  fawners  and  jobbers,  which 
others  enjoy  entire  to  themselves.  I  have  spoken  to  my 
mistress,  but  to  little  purpose:  I  have  desired  to  be  dis- 
charged (for  indeed  I  fret  myself  to  nothing),  but  that 
she  answers  with  silence.  I  beg,  Sir,  your  direction  wbat 
to  do,  for  I  am  fully  resolved  to  follow  your  counsel; 
who  am] 

*  Your  admirer  and  humble  servant, 

'  COMSTANTIA  COMB-BRUSH. 

*  1  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better  dress,  and  let  it 
oome  abroad,  that  my  mistress,  who  is  an  admirer  of  your 
speculations,  may  see  it.'  'i\ 
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Periturae  parcite  chartas.— v/wf .  Sat.  i.  18. 

In  mercy  spare  us,  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the  two 
kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public  from  these 
my  speculations,  and  which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  logicians,  I  would  distinguish  into  the  material 

jVoL.  IV.  R 
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and  the  formal.  By  the  latter  I  understand  those  advan- 
tages which  nay  readers  receive,  as  their  minds  are  either 
improved  or  delighted  by  these  my  daily  labours ;  but  hav- 
ing already  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeavours  in 
this  light,  I  shall  at  present  wholly  confine  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  former.  By  the  word  material,  I  mean 
those  benefits  which  arise  to  the  public  from  these  my 
speculations,  as  they  consume  a  considerable  quantity  of 
our  paper  manufacture,  employ  our  artisans  in  printing, 
and  find  business  for  great  numbers  of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufacture  takes  into  it  several  mean  ma- 
terials which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and  affords 
work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of  them  which 
are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.  Those  poor  re- 
tailers, whom  we  see  so  busy  in  every  street,  deliver  in 
their  respective  gleanings  to  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
carries  them  in  loads  to  the  paper-mill,  where  they  pass 
through  a  fresh  set  of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another 
trade.  Those  who  have  mills  on  their  estate,  by  this  means 
considerably  raise  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nation  is  in 
a  great  measure  supplied  with  a  manufacture  for  which 
formerly  she  was  obliged  to  her  neighbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but 
they  are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again 
•et  innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to 
another  mystery.  From  hence,  accordingly  as  they  are 
stained  with  news  and  politics,  they  fly  through  the  town 
in  Post-men,  Post-boys,  Daily  Courants,  Reviews,  Medleys, 
and  Examiners.  Men,  women,  and  children  contend  who 
shall  be  the  first  bearers  of  them,  and  get  their  daily  sus- 
tenance by  spreading  them.  In  short,  when  I  trace  in  my 
mind  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  of  vSpectators,  I  find  so 
many  hands  employed  in  every  step  they  take  through 
their  whole  progress,  that  while  I  am  writing  a  Spectator, 
I  fancy  myself  providing  bread  for  a  multitude. 

If  1  do  not  take  care  to  obviate  some  of  my  witty 
readers,  they  will  be  apt  to  tell  me,  that  my  paper,  after 
it  is  thus  printed  and  published,  is  still  beneficial  to  the 
public  on  several  occasions.    I  must  confess  I  have  lighted 
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my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for  this  twelvemonth  past. 
My  landlady  often  sends  up  her  little  daughter  to  desire 
some  of  my  old  Spectators,  and  has  frequently  told  me, 
that  the  paper  they  are  printed  on  is  the  best  in  the 
world  to  wrap  spices  in.  They  likewise  make  a  good 
foundation  for  a  mutton-pie,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
experienced,  and  were  very  much  sought  for  last  Christ- 
mas by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that  a 
linen  fragment  undergoes,  by  passing  through  the  several 
hands  above-mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of  Holland, 
when  worn  to  tatters,  assume  a  new  whiteness  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  first,  and  often  return  in  the  shape  of  letters 
to  their  native  country.  A  lady's  shift  may  be  metamor- 
phosed into  billets-doux,  and  come  into  her  possession  a 
second  time.  A  beau  may  peruse  his  cravat  after  it  is 
worn  out,  with  greater  pleasure  and  advantage  than  ever 
he  did  in  a  glass.  In  a  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  hav- 
ing officiated  for  some  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may 
by  this  means  be  raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  become  the 
most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  a  prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured  to  vie 
with  one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the  finest  printing. 
Absolute  governments,  as  well  as  republics,  have  encou- 
raged an  art  which  seems  to  be  the  noblest  and  most 
beneficial  that  ever  was  invented  among  the  sons  of  men. 
The  present  king  of  France,  in  his  pursuits  after  glory,  has 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  thf  promoting  of 
this  useful  art,  insomuch  that  several  books  have  beeu 
printed  in  the  Louvre  at  his  own  expense,  upon  which  he 
sets  so  great  a  value,  that  he  considers  them  as  the  noblest 
presents  he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors. 
If  we  look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and  Venice, 
we  shall  find  that  in  this  particular  they  have  made  them- 
selves the  envy  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  Elzevir  and 
Aldus  are  more  frequently  mentioned  than  any  pensioner 
of  the  one  or  doge  of  the  other. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England,  and  the 
great  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  learning 
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for  some  years  last  paist,  has  made  our  own  nation  as 
glorious  upon  this  account,  as  for  its  late  triumphs  and 
conquests.  The  new  edition  which  is  given  us  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries*  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign 
gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  English 
press.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be  very 
correct  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  this  age  has 
produced.  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  character, 
and  of  the  several  cuts  with  which  this  noble  work  is 
illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  English  genius,  which, 
though  it  does  not  come  the  first  into  any  art,  generally 
carries  it  to  greater  heights  than  any  other  country  in  the 
"World.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  author  comes  from 
a  British  printing-house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he 
is  the  first  who  has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our 
country. 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  nie  talk  of  learning  as  the  glory  of  a 
nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art  that  gains  a  reputation 
to  a  people  among  whom  it  flourishes.  When  men's 
thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and  ambition,  they 
cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  great  or  valuable  which 
does  not  bring  with  it  an  extraordinary  power  or  interest 
to  the  person  who  is  concerned  in  it.  But  as  I  shall  never 
sink  this  paper  so  far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, I  shall  only  regard  such  kind  «)f  reasoners  with  that 
pity  which  is  due  to  so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity 
and  ignorance.  L. 

•  A  inoft  irvisnificcnt  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  published  about 
tl.ij  lirnc,  by  Dr.  Sainncl  CUarkc. 
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Nos  decebat 


Lugere  ubi  esset  aliqnis  in  lucem  editus, 
Humanae  vitfe  varia  reputantes  mala  : 
At  qiii  labores  morte  fi;iisset  graves, 
Omnes  amicos  laude  et  Iseliti^  exeqai. 

Eurip.  apud  TuU. 
When  tirst  an  infant  draws  tne  vital  air. 
Officious  grief  should  welcome  him  to  care  : 
Bnt  joy  should  life's  concluding  scene  attend. 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  friend. 

As  the  Spectator  is,  in  a  kind,  a  paper  of  news  from 
the  natural  world,  as  others  are  from  the  busy  and  politic 
part  of  mankind,  I  shall  translate  the  following  letter, 
written  to  an  eminent  French  gentleman  in  this  town 
from  Paris,  which  gives  us  the  exit  of  an  heroine  who  is 
a  pattern  of  patience  and  generosity. 

<  SIR,  Paris,  April  18, 1712. 

*  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your  native  country* 
that  I  am  to  tell  you  the  characters  of  your  nearest  re- 
lations as  much  as  if  you  were  an  utter  stranger  to  them. 
The  occasion  of  this  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Madam  de  Villacerfe,  whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I 
know  not  whether  a  man  of  your  philosophy  will  call  un- 
fortunate or  not,  since  it  was  attended  with  some  circum- 
stances as  much  to  be  desired  as  to  be  lamented.  She 
was  her  whole  life  happy  in  an  uninterrupted  health,  and 
was  always  honoured  for  an  evenness  of  temper  and  great- 
ness of  mind.  On  the  10th  instant  that  lady  was  taken 
with  an  indisposition  which  confined  her  to  her  chamber, 
but  was  such  as  was  too  slight  to  make  her  take  a  sick 
bed,  and  yet  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any  satisfaction  in 
being  out  of  it.  It  is  notoriously  known  that  some  years 
ago  Monsieur  Festeau,  one  of  the  most  considerable  sur- 
geons in  Paris,  was  desperately  in  love  with  this  lady.  Her 
quality  placed  her  above  any  application  to  her  on  the 
account  of  his  passion :  but  as  a  woman  always  has  some 
regard  to  the  person  whom  she  believes  to  be  her  real 
admirer,  she  now  took  it  in  her  head  (upon  advice  of  her 
R2 
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physicians  to  loose  some  of  her  blood)  to  send  for  Mon- 
sieur Festeau  on  that  occasion.  I  happened  to  be  there 
at  that  time,  and  my  near  relation  gave  me  the  privilege 
to  be  present.  As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped  bare,  and 
he  began  to  press  it  in  order  to  raise  the  vein,  his  colour 
changed,  and  I  observed  him  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor, 
which  made  me  take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  it  to  my 
cousin  with  some  apprehension.  She  smiled,  and  said, 
she  knew  M.  Festeau  had  no  inclination  to  do  her  injury. 
He  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and,  smiling  also,  proceeded 
in  his  work.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  he  cried 
out,  that  he  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men,  for  that 
he  had  opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  express  the  artist's  distraction  as  the  patient's 
composure.  1  will  not  dwell  on  little  circumstances,  but 
go  on  to  inform  you,  that  within  three  days'  time  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  take  oflF  her  arm.  She  was  so  far 
from  using  Festeau  as  it  would  be  natural  for  one  of  a 
lower  spirit  to  treat  him,  that  she  would  not  let  him  be 
absei»t  from  any  consultation  about  her  present  condition  ; 
and,  after  having  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone, 
she  bid  the  surgeons,  of  whom  poor  Festeau  was  one,  go 
on  in  their  work.  I  know  not  how  to  give  you  the  terms 
of  art,  but  there  appeared  such  symptoms  after  the  ampu- 
tation of  her  arm,  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not  live 
four  and  twenty  hours.  Her  behaviour  was  so  magnani- 
mous throughout  the  whole  affair,  that  I  was  particularly 
curious  in  taking  notice  of  what  passed  as  her  fate  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  and  took  notes  of  what  she 
said  to  all  about  her,  particularly  word  for  word  what  she 
spoke  to  M.  Festeau,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow  for  the  anguish 
with  which  I  see  you  overwhelmed.  I  am  removed  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  from  the  interests  of  human  life, 
therefore  I  am  to  begin  to  think  like  one  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  it.  I  do  not  consider  you  as  one  l)y  whose  error 
I  have  lost  my  life;  no,  you  are  my  benefactor,  as  you 
have  hastened  my  entrance  into  a  happy  immortality. 
This  is  my  sense  of  this  accident :  but  the  world  in  whjcli 
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you  live  may  have  thoughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage :  J 
have  therefore  taken  care  to  provide  for  you  in  my  willj, 
and  have  placed  you  above  what  you  have  to  fear  from 
their  ill-nature." 

*  While  this  excellent  woman  spoke  these  words,  Festeau 
looked  as  if  he  received  a  condemnation  to  die,  instead  of 
a  pension  for  his  life.     Madame  de  Villacerfe  lived  till 
eight  of  the  clock  the  next  night ;    and  though  she  must 
have  laboured  under  the  most  exquisite  torments,  she  pos- 
sessed her  mind  with  so  wonderful  a  patience,  that  one 
may  rather  say  she  ceased  to  breathe,  than  she  died  at 
that  hour.    You,  who  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  per- 
sonally known  to  this  lady,  have  nothing  but  to  rejoice 
in  the  honour  you  had  of  being  related  to  so  great  merit ; 
but  we,  who  have  lost  her  conversation,  cannot  so  easily 
resign  our  own  happiness  by  reflection  upon  hers, 
*  I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  affectionate  kinsman, 
*  and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

*  PAUL  REGNAUD.' 

There  hardly  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  an  heroic 
mind  than  the  unprejudiced  manner  in  which  this  lady 
weighed  this  misfortune.  The  regard  of  life  could  not 
make  her  overlook  the  contrition  of  the  unhappy  man, 
whose  more  than  ordinary  concern  for  her  was  all  his  guilt. 
It  would  certainly  be  of  singular  use  to  human  society  to 
have  an  exact  account  of  this  lady's  ordinary  conduct,  which 
was  crowned  by  so  uncommon  magnanimity.  Such  great- 
ness was  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  last  article  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant  practice  of  all  that  is 
praise-worthy,  which  made  her  capable  of  beholding  death, 
not  as  the  dissolution,  but  consummation  of  her  life. 

T. 
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SegiiiCis  irritant  antinos  dtmissa  per  aurcs, 

Quam  quae  suut  oculis  subjecta  fidelibiis 

Ilor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  180. 
Wiut  we  hear  moves  less  than  what  we  sce.~Roscom>non. 

Milton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  history  of 
mankind  to  the  first  screat  period  of  nature,  despatches  the 
remaining  part  of  it  in  narration.  He  has  devised  a  very 
handsome  reason  for  the  angel's  proceeding  with  Adam 
after  this  manner;  though  doubtless  the  true  reason  was 
the  difficulty  which  the  poet  would  have  found  to  have 
shadowed  out  so  mixed  and  complicated  a  story  in  visible 
objects.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had  done 
it,  whatever  pains  it  might  have  cost  him.  To  give  my 
opinion  freely,  I  think  that  the  exhibiting  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in  narrative,  is  as  if  an 
history-painter  should  put  in  colours  one  half  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  write  down  the  remaining  part  of  it.  If  Milton's 
poem  flags  any  where,  it  is  in  this  narration,  where  in 
some  places  the  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity 
that  he  has  neglected  his  poetry.  The  narration,  however, 
rises  very  happily  on  several  occasions,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  particularly  in 
the  confusion  which  he  describes  among  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the  darkness  that  over- 
spread the  land  for  three  days,  are  described  with  great 
strength.  The  beautiful  passage  which  follows  is  raised 
upon  noble  hints  in  Scripture  : 


Thus  with  (en  wound* 


The  rivcr-<lracon  laniM,  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart ;  and  nft 
Iluuibles  his  stubborn  heart ;  but  still,  as  ice. 
More  iMrden'd  aRer  thaw :  till  In  his  rage 
Purmiing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host;  but  then  lets  pau 
As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystiU  walls 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand  , 

DiviUed 
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The  river- dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crocodile,  which 
inhabits  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egj'pt  derives  her  plenty. 
This  allusion  is  taken  from  that  sublime  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel :  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  gr6at  dragon  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine  own, 
and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.'  Milton  has  given  us  an- 
other very  noble  and  poetical  image  in  the  same  descrip- 
tion, which  is  copied  almost  word  for  word  out  of  the 
history  of  Moses : 

*  All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  between  till  rooroing  watch ; 
Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 
God  lookiiig  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 
And  craze  their  chariot  wheels :  when  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea :  the  sea  his  rod  obeys  ; 
On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  retnrn 
And  overwhelm  their  war ' 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  give  Adam 
an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to  reinstate  human 
nature  in  that  happiness  and  perfection  from  which  it  bad 
fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself  to  the  line  of  Abraham, 
from  whence  the  Messiah  was  to  descend.  The  angel  is 
described  as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually  travelling  to- 
wards the  land  of  promise,  which  gives  a  particular  live- 
liness to  this  part  of  the  narration : 

.  <  I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 
He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  his  native  soil 
Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  ford 
To  Haran  ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  num'rous  servitude ; 
Not  wand'riug  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealtfi 
With  God,  who  call'd  him  in  a  land  unknown.' 
Canaan  he  now  attains :  I  see  his  tents 
Pitch'd  about  Sechem,  and  tne  neighbouring  plaiH 
Of  Moreh  ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 
From  Mamath  northward  to  the  desert  south  : 
(I'hings  by  Uieir  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnamVl.)' 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  iEneid  probably  gave 
Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole  episode,  the  last  line  is  a 
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translation  of  that  verse  where  Anehises  mentions  the 
names  of  places,  which  they  were  to  bear  hereafter : 

'  Ha?c  turn  noniina  enint,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terra;.' 

The  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and  glad- 
ness of  heart  which  arises  in  Adam  upon  his  discovery 
of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  distance,  through 
types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it ;  but  when  he  finds 
the  redemption-of  man  completed,  and  Paradise  again  re- 
newed, he  breaks  forth  in  rapture  and  transport : 

'  O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense  ! 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  sliali  produce,*  &c. 

I  have  hinted  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that  an 
heroic  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics, 
ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
after  having  conducted  it  through  many  doubts  and  fears, 
sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
satisfaction.  Milton's  fable,  which  had  so  many  other 
oualifications  to  recommend  it,  was  deficient  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  is  here  therefore  that  the  poet  has  shown  a 
most  exquisite  judgment,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention, 
by  finding  out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in 
his  subject.  Accordingly  he  leaves  the  adversary  of  man- 
kind, in  the  last  view  whicli  he  gives  of  him,  under  the 
lowest  state  of  mortification  and  disappointment.  We  see 
him  chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in  the  dust,  and  loaden  with 
supernumerary  pains  and  torments.  On  the  contrary,  our 
two  first  parents  are  comforted  by  dreams  and  visions, 
cheered  with  promises  of  salvation,  and  in  a  manner  raised 
to  a  greater  happiness  than  that  which  they  had  forfeited. 
In  short,  Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the  height  of 
his  triumphs,  and  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height  of 
misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speeches  of 
Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  instructive 
sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and  the  effects 
it  had  in  quieting  the  disorders  of  her  mind,  produces  the 
Mme  kind  of  consolation  in  the  reader,  Vibo  cannot  peruse 
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the  last  beautiful  speech,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother 
of  mankind,  without  a  secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction :   ^ 

'  Whence  thoii  return'st,  and  wliither  went'st,  1  know  ; 
For  God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  di  earns  advise, 
■yVhich  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep  :  but  now  lead  on ; 
In  me  is  no  delay :  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  :  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 
This  farther  consolation  yet  secure 
I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost. 
Such  favour  1  unworthy  am  vouchsaf 'd. 
By  me  the  promis'd  seed  shall  all  restore/ 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem,  rise  in 
a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and  expressions. 

Heliodorus  in  the  ^thiopics  acquaints  us,  that  the 
motion  of  the  gods  dififers  from  that  of  mortals,  as  the 
former  do  not  stir  their  feet,  nor  proceed  step  by  step, 
but  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  an  uniform 
swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader  may  observe 
with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attributed  the 
same  kind  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  were  to  take  pos- 
session of  Paradise : 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleas'd,  but  answer'd  not ;  far  now  too  nigh 
Th'  archangel  stood  ;  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Eis'n  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanc'd, 
Tlie  brandish'd  sword  of  God  before  Oiem  blaz'd 
fierce  as  a  comet ~ 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following  pas- 
sage  by  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel,  who  in 
holy  writ  has  the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his  family.  The 
circumstances  drawn  from  that  relation  are  very  grace- 
fully made  use  of  on  this  occasion  ; 
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In  either  hand  the  hasfning  angel  caught ' 
Oar  liinj^ring  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  clitT  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  theu  disappear'd. 
They  looking  back,  &c. 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised  with, 
upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradise,  wonderfully  strikes 
the  reader's  imagination,  as  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  tears  they  shed  on  that  occasion: 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 

Ot  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 

Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  pate 

With  dreadful  faces  throngM  and  fiery  arms : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd  but  wip'd  them  soon; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alteration 
in  this  divine  work,  I  should  think  the  poem  would  end 
better  with  the  passage  here  quoted,  than  with  the  two 
verses  which  follow: 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  riow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beauty,  fall 
very  much  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and  renew  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  that  anguish  which  was, pretty 
well  laid  by  that  consideration : 

Tlie  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose* 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  equal  to 
those  of  the  /Eneid.  Our  Author  in  his  first  edition  had 
divided  his  poem  into  ten  books,  but  afterwards  broke  the 
seventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them  into  two  different 
books,  by  the  help  of  some  small  additions.  This  second 
division  was  made  with  great  Judgment,  as  any  one  may 
see  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It  was 
not  done  for  the  sake  of  stich  a  chimerical  beauty  as 
that  of  resem])ling  Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the 
more  just  and  regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the  critics 
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itho  have  written  since  his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I 
lo  not  find  out  the  particular  moral  which  is  inculcated 
n  Paradise  Lost.  Though  I  can  bj  no  means  think,  with 
the  last-mentioned  French  author,  that  an  epic  writer 
first  of  all  pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as  the  ground- 
«vork  and  foundation  of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
jut  a  story  to  it;  I  am  however  of  opinion,  that  no  just 
heroic  poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made,  from  whence  one 
great  moral  may  not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in 
Milton  is  the  most  universal  and  most  useful  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  is  in  short  this,  that  obedience  to  the  will 
jf  God  makes  men  happy,  and  that  disobedience  makes 
vhem  miserable.  This  ii»  visibly  the  moral  of  the  princi- 
pal fable,  which  turns  upon  Adam  and  Eve,  who  conti- 
nued in  Paradise  while  they  kept  the  command  that  was 
given  them,  and  were  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had 
transgressed.  This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal 
episode,  which  shows  us  how  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  angels  fell  from  their  disobedience.  Besides  this  great 
moral,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fable, 
there  are  an  infinity  of  under-morals  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  and  which 
make  this  work  more  useful  and  instructive  than  any 
other  poem  in  any  language. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad, 
and  iEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fix  the 
number  of  months  and  days  contained  in  the  action  of 
each  of  those  poems.  If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  examine  this  particular  in  Milton,  he  will  find,  that 
from  Adam's  first  appearance  ia  the  fourth  book,  to  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the  author  reckons 
ten  days.  As  for  that  part  of  the  action  which  is  described 
in  the  three  first  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the  re- 
gions of  nature,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  any  calculations  of  time. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work  which 
does  an  honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have  takefl  a 
general  view  of  it  under  these  four  heads — the  fable,  the 
characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  language,  and  made 
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each  of  them  the  subject  of  a  particular  paper.  I  have 
in  the  next  place  spoke  of  the  censures  which  our  author 
may  incur  under  each  of  these  heads,  which  1  have  con- 
fined to  two  papers,  though  I  might  have  enlarged  the 
number  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful 
a  subject.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  severest  reader 
will  not  find  any  little  fault  in  heroic  poetry,  which  this 
author  has  fallen  into,  that  does  not  come  under  one  of 
those  heads  among  which  1  have  distributed  his  several 
blemishes.  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise 
Lost,  I  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated 
this  poem  in  the  whole  without  descending  to  particulars. 
I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon  each  book,  and 
endeavoured  not  only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful 
in  general,  but  to  point  out  its  particular  beauties ;  and, 
to  determine  wherein  they  consist,  I  havtf  endeavoured 
to  show  how  some  passages  are  beautiful  by  being  sub- 
lime, others  by  being  soft,  others  by  being  natural ;  which 
of  them  are  recommended  by  the  passion,  which  by  the 
moral,  which  by  the  sentiment,  and  which  by  the  expres- 
sion. I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a  distant 
allusion,  or  a  judicious  miitation;  how  he  has  copied  or 
improved  Homer  or  Virgil,  and  raises  his  own  imagina- 
tions by  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  several  poetical  pas- 
sages in  Scripture.  I  might  have  inserted  also  several  pas- 
sages in  Tasso,  which  our  author  has  imitated:  but,  as  I 
do  not  look  upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher,  1  would 
not  perplex  my  reader  with  such  quotations  as  might  do 
more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  to  the  English  poet.  la 
short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularize  those  innume- 
rable kinds  of  beauty  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  re- 
capitulate, but  which  are  essential  to  poetry,  and  which 
may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  great  author.  Had 
I  thought,  at  my  first  engaging  in  this  dt'si<;n,  that  it 
would  have  led  me  to  so  great  a  length,  I  believe  I  should 
never  have  entered  upon  it;  hut  the  kind  reception  which 
it  has  met  with  among  those  whose  judgment  i  have  a  value 
for,  as  well  as  the  uucommon  demands  which  my  book- 
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seller  tells  me  have  been  made  for  these  particular  dis- 
courses, give  ^me  no  reason  to  repent  of  the  pains  I  have 
been  at  in  composing  them.  L. 
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Totus  muudas  agit  hishiotiem. 
All  the  world's  a  stage. 


And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Shakspcarc. 

Many  of  my  fair  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay  and  well- 
received  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are  extremely  perplexed 
at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the  head  of  my  speculations. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  not  to  indulge  them  with 
translations  of  each  of  them:  however,  I  have  to-day 
taken  down  from  the  top  of  the  stage  in  Drury-lane  a  bit 
of  Latin  which  often  stands  in  their  view,  aud  signifies, 
that  *  The  whole  world  acts  the  player.'  It  is  certain 
that  if  we  look  all  round  us,  and  behold  the  different  em- 
ployments of  mankind,  you  hardly  see  one  who  is  not,  as 
the  player  is,  in  an  assumed  character.  The  lawyer,  who 
is  vehement  and  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he  knows  he  has 
not  the  truth  of  the  question  on  his  side,  is  a  player  as  to 
the  personated  part,  but  incomparably  meaner  than  he 
as  to  the  prostitution  of  himself  for  hire;  because  the 
pleader's  falsehood  introduces  injustice;  the  player  feigns 
for  no  other  end  but  to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  di- 
vine, whose  passions  transport  him  to  say  any  thing  with 
any  view  but  promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  and 
religion,  is  a  player  with  a  still  greater  imputation  of 
guilt,  in  proportion  to  his  depreciating  a  character  more 
sacred.  Consider  all  the  different  pursuits  and  employ- 
ments of  men,  and  you  will  find  half  their  action?  tend  to 
nothing  else  but  disguise  and  imposture  ;  and  all  that  is 
done  which  proceeds  not  from  a  man's  very  self,  is  the 
action  of  a  player.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  make  so 
frequent  mention  of  the  stage.  It  is  with  me  a  matter  of 
the  highest  consideration,  what  parts  are  well  or  ill  per- 
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formed,  what  passions  or  sentiments  are  indulged  or  cul- 
tivated, and  consequently  what  manners  and  customs  are 
transfused  from  tlie  stage  to  the  world,  which  reciprocally 
imitate  each  other.  As  the  writers  of  epic  poems  introduce 
shadowy  persons,  and  represent  vices  and  virtues  under  the 
character  of  men  and  women ;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator 
in  the  world,  may  perhaps  sometimes  make  use  of  the 
names  of  the  actors  *of  the  stage,  to  represent  or  admonish 
those  who  transact  affairs  in  the  world.  When  I  am  com- 
mending Wilks  for  representing  the  tenderness  of  a  hus- 
band and  a  father  ua  Macbeth,  the  contrition  of  a  reformed 
prodigal  in  Harry  the  Fourth,  the  winning  emptiness  of 
a  young  man  of  goodnature  and  wealth  in  The  Trip  to 
the  Jubilee,  the  officiousness  of  an  artful  servant  in  the 
Fox ;  when  thus  I  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the  world 
who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  circumstances.  If  I  were 
to  speak  of  merit  neglected,  misapplied,  or  misunderstood, 
might  1  not  say  Estcourt  has  a  great  capacity?  But  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  others  who  bear  a  figure  on  the  stage, 
that  his  talents  were  understood;  it  is  their  business  to 
impose  upon  him  what  cannot  become  him,  or  keep  out 
of  his  hands  any  thing  in  which  he  would  shine.  Were 
one  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  himself  in  a  man  who  passes 
upon  the  world  for  a  line  thing,  in  order  to  alarm  him,  one 
might  say,  If  Lord  Foppington  was  not  on  the  stage  (Gibber 
acts  the  false  pretensions  to  a  genteel  behaviour  so  very 
justly),  he  would  have  in  the  generality  of  mankind  more 
that  would  admire  than  deride  him.  When  we  come  to 
characters  directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
effect  a  well-regulated  stage  would  have  upon  men's  man- 
ners. The  craft  of  an  usurer,  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  fool, 
the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fellow  of  half  courage,  the  un- 
graceful mirth  of  a  creature  of  half  wit,  might  for  ever  be 
put  out  of  countenance  by  proper  parts  for  Dogget.  John- 
son,  by  acting  Corbacchio  the  other  night,  must  have  given 
all  who  saw  him  a  thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice. 
The  petulancy  of  a  peevish  old  fellow,  who  loves  and  hates 
he  knows  not  why,  is  very  excellently  performed  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  William  Penkethman  in  the  Fop's  Fortune'; 
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where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Choleric  Snap  Shorto  de 
Testy,  he  answers  no  questions  but  to  those  whom  he  hkes, 
and  wants  no  account  of  any  thing  from  those  he  ap- 
proves. Mr.  Peukethman  is  also  master  of  ,as  many  faces 
in  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be  expected  from  a  man  in  the 
circumstances  of  beine^  ready  to  perish  out  of  fear  and  hun^ 
g^er.  He  wonders  through  the  whole  scene  very  masterly, 
without  neglecting  his  victuals.  If  it  be  as  I  have  heard  it 
sometimes  mentioned,  a  great  qualification  of  the  world  to 
follew  business  and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Penkethman  to  represent  a  sense  of  pleasure 
and  pain  at  the  same  time — as  you  may  see  him  do  this 
evening.' 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed, or  judiciously  encouraged,  while  there  is  one  in 
the  nation,  men  turned  for  regular  pleasure  cannot  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  more  usefully,  for  the  diversion  of 
mankind,  than  by  convincing  them  that  it  is  in  them- 
selves to  raise  this  entertainment  to  the  greatest  height. 
It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  as^  well  as  embellish- 
ment to  the  theatre,  if  dancing  were  more  regarded,  and 
taught  to  all  the  actors.  One  who  has  the  advantage  of 
such  an  agreeable  girlish  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell,  joined 
with  her  capacity  of  imitation,  could  in  proper  gesture 
and  motion  represent  all  the  decent  characters  of  female 
life.  An  amiable  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer,  and 
assumed  confidence  in  another,  a  sudden  joy  in  another, 
a  falling-off  with  an  impatience  of  being  beheld,  a  return 
towards  the  audience  with  an  unsteady  resolution  to  ap- 
proach them,  and  well-acted  solicitude  to  please,  would 
revive  in  the  company  all  the  fine  touches  of  mind  raised 
in  observing  all  the  objects  of  affection  and  passion  they 
bad  before  beheld.  Such  elegant  entertainments  as  these 
would  polish  the  town  into  judgment  in  their  gratifica- 
tions; and  delicacy  in  pleasure  is  the  first  step  people  of 
condition  take  in  reformation  from  vice.  Mrs.  Bicknell 
has  the  only  capacity  for  this  sort  of  dancing  of  any  on 
the  stage;  and  I  dare  say  all  who  see  her  performance 
S2 
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to-morrow  night,  when  sure  the  romp  will,  do  her  best  for 
her  own  benefit,  will  be  of  my  mind.  T, 
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Jamne  igitnr  laiidas  quod  de  sapientibus  unus 

Ridebat  ? Juv.  Sat.  x.  '.'8. 

And  shall  the  saee  your  approbation  win, 
Whose  laughing  features  wore  a  constant  grin  1 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the  following  letter 
for  the  entertainment  of  this  day.  / 

'SIR, 

*  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for 
that  sort  of  men  who  are  called  "  whims"  and  "  humour- 
ists," than  any  other  country  in  the  world :  for  which 
reason  it  is  observed,  that  our  English  comedy  excels  that 
of  all  other  nations  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its  cha- 
racters. 

*  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  M'hich  our 
country  produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded 
iwith  more  curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  diversion  for  the  entertainment  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  My  letter  shall  single  out  those 
who  take  delight  in  sorting  a  company  that  has  somethnig 
of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its  appearance.  I  shall  make 
myself  understood  by  the  following  example  :  One  of  the 
wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate,* 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  in  a  jest. 
As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that,  in  the 
great  confluence  of  fine  people,  there  were  several  among 
them  with  long  chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he 
himself  was  very  much  distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner 
half  a  score  of  these  remarkable  persons  who  had  their 
mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  faces.  They  had  no  sooner 
placed  themselves  about  the  table  but  they  began  to  stare 

•  Villars,  Duke  nf  Buckingham. 
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upon  one  another,  not  being  able  to  imagine  what  had 
brought  theai  together.    Our  English  proverb  says, 

"lis  meJTy  in  the  hali; 
When  beards  wag  ail.' 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now  speaking  of,  who 
seeing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  discourse,  and  observing  all  the  chins  that  were 
present  meeting  together  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the 
table,  every  one  grew  sensible  of  the  jest,  and  gave  into  it 
with  so  much  good  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict  friend- 
ship and  alliance  from  that  day  forward. 

'  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together 
a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had 
an  unlucky  cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  oc- 
casion was  to  see  the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and 
wrong  connivances,  that  passed  amidst  so  many  broken 
and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 

'  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  exhibited 
was  to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  suf- 
ficient body  to  fill  his  table.  He  had  ordered  one  of  his 
servants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  screen,  to  write  down 
their  table-talk,  which  was  very  easy  to  be  done  without 
the  help  of  short-hand.  It  appears  by  the  notes  which 
were  taken,  that  though  their  conversation  never  fell,  there 
were  not  above  twenty  words  spoken  during  the  first 
course;  that  upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them  that  the 
ducklings  and  asparagus  were  very  good;  and  that  another 
took  up  the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  jest  did  not,  however,  go  oflF  so  well  as  the 
former ;  for  one  of  the  guests  being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller 
of  resentment  than  be  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  of 
the  room,  and  sent  the  facetious  inviter  a  challenge  in 
writing,  which,  though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the 
interposirion  of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous  en- 
tertainments. 

'  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as 
there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
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couraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness 
than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural  for  one  man  to  refine 
upon  the  thought  of  another;  and  impossible  for  any 
single  person,  how  great  soever  his  parts  may  be,  to  invent 
an  art,  and  bring  it  to  its  utmost  perfection  ;  I  shall  here 
give  you  an  account  of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  upon  hearing  the  character  of  the  wit 
above-mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited 
half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were 
€ach  of  them  famous  for  inserting  several  redundant 
phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  **  D'ye  hear  me? — D'ye  see 
—That  is, — And  so,  Sir."  Each  of  his  guests  making  use 
of  his  particular  elegance,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his 
neighbour,  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as 
appearing  equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 
By  this  means,  before  they  had  sat  long  together,  every 
one,  talking  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  care- 
fully avoiding  his  favourite  expletive,  the  conversation  was 
cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  greater  quantity  of 
sense,  though  less  of  sound  in  it. 

*  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occasion,  at 
another  time,  to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were 
addicted  to  a  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In  order 
to  show  them  the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  invention  above-mentioned,  having  placed 
an  amanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the  room.  After  the 
second  bottle,  when  men  open  their  minds  without  reserve, 
my  honest  friend  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  sonor- 
ou5_but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in  his  house 
since  their  sitting  down  at  table,  and  how  much  good  con- 
versation they  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  such  superfluous 
phrases,  **  What  a  tax,"  says  he,  '*  would  they  have 
raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  the  laws  in  execution  upon 
one  another!"  Every  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof 
in  good  part;  upon  which  he  told  them,  that,  knowing 
their  conversation  would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  he  had 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and,  for  the  hu- 
mour-sake would  read  it  to  tbemi  if  they  pleased.    There 
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were  ten  sheets  of  it,  which  might  have  been  reduced  to 
two,  had  there  not  been  those  abominable  interpolations 
I  have  before  mentioned.  Upon  the  reading  of  it  in  cold 
blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of  fiends  than  of 
men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled  at  himself  upon  hear- 
ing calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst  the  heat  and 
inadvertency  of  discourse. 

*  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein  he  made 
use  of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men, 
who  are  the  pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder 
time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two  former,  though  they 
do  it  more  innocently — I  mean,  that  dull  generation  of 
story-tellers.  My  friend  got  together  about  half  a  dozen 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  infected  with  this  strange 
malady.  The  first  day  one  of  them,  sitting  down,  entered 
upon  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four  o'clock, 
their  time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North  Briton 
took  possession  of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company  stayed  to- 
gether. The  third  day  was  engrossed  after  the  same  man- 
ner by  a  story  of  the  same  length.  They  at  last  began  to 
reflect  upon  this  barbarous  way  of  treating  one  another, 
and  by  this  means  awakened  out  of  that  lethargy  with 
which  each  of  them  had  been  seized  for  several  years. 

*  As  you  have  somewhere  declared,  that  extraordinary 
and  uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which 
you  delight  in,  and  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest 
sportsman,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species 
of  writers,  I  thought  this  discovery  would  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  you. 

*  I  am,  Sir,  &c/ 
I. 
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Pudet  haec  oppi  obria  nobis 


Et  did  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  rcfelli. 

Ovid,  Met.  i.  759. 
To  hear  an  open  s.ander,  is  a  curse ; 
But  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse.  Dryden. 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  6,  1712. 

'  I  AM  sexton  of  the  parish  of  Covent-garden,  and  com- 
plained to  you  some  time  ago,  that  as  I  was  tolling  in 
to  prayers  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  crowds  of  people  of 
quality  hastened  to  assemble  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  other 
side  of  the  garden.  I  had  at  the  same  time  a  very  great 
disesteeem  for  Mr.  Powell  and  his  little  thoughtless  com- 
monwealth, as  if  they  had  enticed  the  gentry  into  those 
wanderings :  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  convinced  of 
the  honest  intentions  of  the  said  Mr.  Powell  and  company, 
and  send  this  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  given  all  the 
profits  which  shall  arise  to-morrow  night  by  his  play  to 
the  use  of  the  poor  charity-children  of  this  parish.  I  have 
been  informed,  Sir,  that  in  Holland  all  persons  who  set  up 
any  show,  or  act  any  stage-play,  be  the  actors  either  of 
wood  and  wire,  or  flesh  and  blood,  are  obliged  to  pay  out 
of  their  gains  such  a  proportion  to  the  honest  and  industri- 
ous poor  in  the  neighbourhood:  by  this  means  they  make 
diversion  ajul  pleasure  pay  a  tax  to  labour  and  industry. 
I  have  been  told  also,  that  all  the  time  of  Lent,  in  Roman- 
catliolic  countries,  the  persons  of  condition  administer  to 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  attend  the  beds  of  lazars 
and  diseased  persons.  Our  protestant  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  so  much  to  seek  for  proper  ways  of  passing  time, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  punchinello  for  knowing  what 
to  do  with  themselves.  Since  the  case  is  so,  I  desire  only 
you  would  entreat  our  people  of  quality,  who  arc  not  to 
be  interrupted  in  their  pleasure,  to  think  of  the  practice  of 
any  ujoral  duty,  that  they  would  at  least  fine  for  their 
sins,  and  give  something  to  these  poor  children  :  a  little  out 
of  their  luxury  and  superfluity  would  atone,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  wanton  use  of  the  rest  of  their  fortunes.    It 
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would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss,  if  the  ladies  who  haunt 
the  cloisters  and  passages  of  the  play-house  were,  upon 
every  offence,  obliged  to  pay  to  this  excellent  institution  of 
schools  of  charity.  This  method  would  make  offenders 
themselves  do  service  to  the  public.  But  in  the  mean 
time  I  desire  you  would  publish  this  voluntary  reparation 
which  Mr.  Powell  does  our  parish,  for  the  noise  he  has 
made  in  it  by  the  constant  rattling  of  coaches,  drums, 
trumpets,  triumphs,  and  battles.  The  destruction  of  Troy, 
adorned  with  Highland  dances,  are  to  make  up  the  enter- 
tainment of  all  who  are  so  well  disposed  as  not  to  forbear 
a  light  entertainment,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  it  is 
to  do  a  good  action,  i  am.  Sir, 

:  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•  RALPH  BELLFllY. 

*  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  all  the  insinuations  which 
a  certain  writer  made  against  Mr.  Powell  at  the  Bath, 
are  false  and  groundless.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  My  employment,  which  is  that  of  a  broker,  leading  me 
often  into  taverns  about  the  Exchange,  has  given  me  oc- 
casion to  observe  a  certain  enormity,  which  I  shall  here 
submit  to  your  animadversion.  In  three  or  four  of  these 
taverns,  I  have,  at  different  times,  taken  notice  of  a  precise 
set  of  people,  with  grave  countenances,  short  wigs,  black 
clothes,  or  dark  camlet  trimmed  with  black,  and  mourn- 
ing gloves  and  hat-bands,  who  meet  on  certain  days  at 
each  tavern  successively,  and  keep  a  sort  of  moving  club. 
Having  often  met  with  their  faces,  and  observed  a  certain 
slinking  way  in  their  dropping  in  one  after  another,  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  their  characters,  being  the 
rather  moved  to  it  by  their  agreeing  in  the  singularity  of 
their  dress ;  and  I  find,  upon  due  examination,  they  are  a 
knot  of  parish  clerks,  who  have  taken  a  fancy  to  one 
another,  and  perhaps  settle  the  bills  of  mortality  over 
their  half- pints.  I  have  so  great  a  value  and  veneratiora 
for  any  who  have  but  even  an  assenting  Amen  in  the 
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service  of  religion,  that  I  am  afraid  lest  these  persons 
should  incur  some  scandal  by  this  practice;  and  would 
therefore  have  them,  without  raillery,  advised  to  send  the 
Florence  and  pullets  home  to  their  own  houses,  and  not 
pretend  to  live  as  well  as  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
*  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, . 

'  HUMPHRY  TRAISSFER.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  'May  6th. 

*  I  was  last  Wednesday  night  at  a  tavern  in  the  city, 
among  a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  "  the  lawyers' 
club."  You  must  know.  Sir,  this  club  consists  only  of  at- 
torneys ;  and  at  this  meeting  every  one  proposes  the  cause 
he  has  then  in  hand  to  the  board,  upon  which  each  mem- 
ber gives  his  judgment  according  to  the  experience  he  has 
met  with.  If  it  happens  that  any  one  puts  a  case  of 
which  they  have  had  no  precedent,  it  is  noted  down  by 
their  clerk,  Will  Goosequill  (who  registers  all  their  pro- 
ceedings), that  one  of  them  may  go  the  next  day  with  it 
to  a  counsel.  This  indeed  is  commendable,  and  ought  to 
be  the  principal  end  of  their  meeting;  but  had  you  beeu 
there,  to  have  heard  them  relate  their  methods  of  manag^. 
ing  a  cause,  their  manner  of  drawing  out  their  bills,  and, 
in  short,  their  arguments  upon  the  several  ways  of  abusing 
their  clients,  with  the  applause  that  is  given  to  him  who 
has  done  it  most  artfully,  you  would  before  now  have  given 
your  remarks  on  them.  They  are  so  conscious  that  their 
discourses  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret,  that  they  are  very 
cautious  of  admitting  any  person  who  is  not  of  their  pro- 
fession. When  any  who  are  not  of  the  law  are  let  in,  the 
person  who  introduces  him  says  he  is  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, and  he  is  taken  in,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay  costs.  I 
am  admitted,  upon  the  recommendation  of  one  of  their 
principals,  as  a  very  honest  good-natured  fellow,  that  will 
never  be  in  a  plot,  and  only  desires  to  drink  bis  bottle  and 
smoke  his  pipe.  You  have  formerly  remarked  upon  se- 
veral sort!  of  clubs  i  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to. 
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increase  fraud  and  deceit,  I  hope  you  will  please  to  take 
notice  of  it.  1  4m,  with  respect, 

*  Your  humble  servant, 
r,  •  H.  R.' 


>^^i<s»>^s»*»^<i^»^»*»^^^>/-^<-^^^<-  r*t*f**'*^*^-** 
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Fallit  cnim  vitium  specie  virtutis  et  umbra. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv,  109. 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  Virtue's  fair  disguise. 

And  ill  her  borrow'd  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Human  Understanding', 
has  spent  two  chapters  upon  the  abuse  of  words.  The 
first  and  most  palpable  abuse  of  words,  he  says,  is  when 
they  are  used  without  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  the  second, 
when  we  are  so  unconstant  and  unsteady  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them,  that  we  sometimes  use  them  to  si^ify  one 
idea,  sometimes  another.  He  adds,  that  the  result  of  our 
contemplations  and  reasonings,  while  we  have  no  precise 
ideas  fixed  to  our  words,  must  needs  be  very  confused 
and  absurd.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  more  especially 
in  moral  discourses,  where  the  same  word  should  be  con- 
stantly used  in  the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  recommends 
the  use  of  definitions.  *  A  definition,*  says  he,  '  is  the  only 
way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be 
known.*  He  therefore  accuses  those  of  great  negligence 
who  discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  obscurity  in 
the  terms  they  make  use  of;  since,  upon  the  'fore-men- 
tioned ground,  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  thinks 
*  morality  is  capable  of  demonstration  as  well  as  the  ma- 
thematics.' 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more  abused  by 
the  different  and  wrong  interpretations  which  are  put 
upon  them,  than  those  two,  modesty  and  assurance.  To 
say  such  a  one  is  a  modest  man,  sometimes  indeed  passes 
for  a  good  character ;  but  at  present  is  very  often  used  to 
signify  a  sheepish,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  neither  good 
breeding,  politeness,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Vol,  IV.  T 
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Again,''a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only  de- 
noted a  person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is  now  very 
usually  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  iili  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without  a 
blush. 

I  shall  endeavour  therefore  in  this  essay  to  restore  these 
words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  mo- 
desty from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheepishness, 
and  to  hinder  impudence  from  passing  for  assurance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would  call  it '  the  re- 
flection of  an  ingenious  mind,  either  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted an  action  for  which  he  censures  himself,  or  fancies 
that  he  is  exposed  to  the  censure  of  others.* 

For  this  reason  a  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so  when 
he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  subject  to  a  blush  in  his 
closet  as  when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  instance  of 
modesty  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased  as  that  cele- 
brated one  of  the  young  prince  whose  father  being  a  tri- 
butary king  to  the  Romans,  had  several  complaints  laid 
against  him  before  the  senate,  as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  of 
his  subjects.  The  prince  went  to  Rome  to  defend  his 
father;  but  coming  into  the  senate,  and  hearing  a  multi- 
tude of  crimes  proved  upon  him,  was  so  oppressed  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  The  story  tells  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more 
moved  at  this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity  than 
they  could  have  been  by  the  most  pathetic  oration,  and, 
in  short,  pardoned  the  guilty  father  for  this  early  promise 
of  virtue  in  the  son. 

I  take  *  assurance  to  be  the  faculty  of  possessing  a  man's 
self,  or  of  saying  and  doing  indiiferent  things  without  any 
uneasiness  or  emotion  in  the  nnnd.'  That  which  generally 
jjives  a  man  assurance  is  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  above  all,  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  it- 
self to  do  nothing  against  the  rules  of  honour  and  decency. 
An  open  and  assured  behaviour  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  resolution.  A  man  thus  armed,  if  his  words  or 
actions  are  at  any  time  miitepresented,  retires  within 
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himself,  and,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  as- 
sumes force  enough  to  despise  the  little  censures  of  igno- 
rance and  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encourage  in  himself  the 
modesty  and  assurance  I  have  here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be  made  uneasy  by 
the  folly  or  ill-nature  of  every  one  he  converses  with.  A 
man  without  modesty  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince  above-men- 
tioned possessed  both  these  qualifications  in  a  very  eminent 
degree.  Without  eissurance,  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  speak  before  the  most  august  assembly  in  the 
world :  without  modesty,  he  would  have  pleaded  the  cause 
he  had  taken  upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  so 
scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  modesty  and 
assurance  are  both  amiable,  and  may  very  well  meet  in 
the  same  person.  When  they  are  thus  mixed  and  blended 
together,  they  compose  what  we  endeavour  to  express 
when  we  say,  '  a  modest  assurance  ;*  by  which  we  under- 
stand the  just  mean  between  bashfulness  and  impudence,' 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  the  same  man 
may  be  both  modest  and  assured,  so  it  is  also  possible  for 
the  same  to  be  both  impudent  and  bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd  kind  of  mixture 
in  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mean  education,  who, 
though  they  are  not  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes,  or  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  without  confusion,  can  voluntarily  com- 
mit the  greatest  villanies  or  most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  resolution  to  do 
ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  defiance  of  all  those 
checks  and  restraints  his  temper  and  complexion  seem  to 
have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to  establish  this 
maxim,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  most  proper 
method  to  give  a  man  a  becoming  assurance  in  his  words 
and  actions.  Guilt  always  seeks  to  shelter  itself  in  one 
of  the  extremes,  and  is  sometimes  attended  with  both. 
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No.  374.]  Friday,  May  9,  1712; 

Nil  actum  reputans  si  qtiid  snperesset  agendum. 

Lucan,  Lib.  ii.  57. 
He  reckon'd  not  the  past,  while  aught  rcmain'd 
Great  to  be  done,  or  miglity  to  be  gain'd.  Rowe. 

There  is  a  fault,  which,  though  common,  wants  a  name. 
It  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination.  As  we  lose  the 
present  hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day  to  execute  what 
we  ought  to  do  immediately,  so  most  of  us  take  occasion 
to  sit  still  and  throw  away  the  time  in  our  possession,  by 
retrospect  on  what  is  past,  imagining  we  have  already  ac- 
quitted ourselves,  and  established  our  characters  in  the 
sight  of  mankind.  But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon 
ourselves  for  what  we  have  already  done,  any  farther  than 
to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our  future  conduct, 
that  will  give  us  an  over-weening  opinion  of  our  merit,  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The  great  rule, 
methinks,  should  be,  to  manage  the  instant  in  which  we 
stand,  with  fortitude,  equanimity,  and  moderation,  ac- 
cording to  men's  respective  circumstances.  If  our  past 
actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  our  own 
severe  reflections  so  effectually  as  by  a  contrary  beha- 
viour. If  they  are  praise-worthy,  the  memory  of  them  is 
of  no  use  but  to  act  suitably  to  them.  Thus  a  good  pre- 
sent behaviour  is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any  miscarri- 
age in  what  is  past;  but  present  slackness  will  not  make 
up  for  past  activity.  Time  has  swallowed  up  all  that  we 
contemporaries  did  yesterday,  as  irrevocably  as  it  has  the 
actions  of  the  antediluvians.  But  we  are  again  awake, 
and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — to-day,  which  passes  while 
we  are  yet  speaking?  Shall  we  remember  the  folly  of  last 
night,  or  resolve  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue  to  morrow  > 
Last  night  is  certainly  gone,  and  to-morrow  may  never 
arrive.  Thi^  instant  make  use  of.  Can  you  oblige  any  man 
of  honour  and  virtue?  Do  it  immediately.  Can  you  visit 
a  sick  friend?  Will  it  revive  him  to  see  you  enter,  and 
suspend  your  own  ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his  weak- 
ness, and  hear  the  impcrtineucies  of  a  wretch  in  pain? 
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Do  not  stay  to  take  coach,  but  be  gone.  Your  mistress  will 
bring  sorrow,  and  your  bottle  madness.  Go  to  neither 
Such  virtues  and  diversions  as  these  are  mentioned  be- 
cause they  occur  to  all  men.  But  every  man  is  sufficiently 
convinced,  that  to  suspend  the  use  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  resolve  better  for  the  future  only,  is  an  unpar- 
donable folly.  What  I  attempted  to  consider,  was  the 
mischief  of  setting  such  a  value  upon  what  is  past,  as  to 
think  we  have  done  enough.  Let  a  man  have  filled  all  the 
offices  of  life  with  the  highest  dignity  till  yesterday,  and 
begin  to  live  only  to  himself  to-day,  he  must  expect  he 
will,  in  the  effects  upon  his  reputation,  be  considered  as 
the  man  who  died  yesterday.  The  man  who  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  rest,  stands  in  a  press  of  jwople:  those 
before  him  intercept  his  progress;  and  those  behind  him, 
if  he  does  not  urge  on,  will  tread  him  down.  Caesar,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  be  thought  nothing  done  while  there 
was  left  any  thing  for  hira  to  do,  went  on  in  performing 
the  greatest  exploits,  without  assuming  to  himself  a  privi- 
lege of  taking  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  merit  of  his 
former  actions.  It  was  the  manner  of  that  glorious  captain 
to  write  down  what  scenes  he  had  passed  through ;  but  it 
was  rather  to  keep  his  affairs  m  method,  and  capable  of  a 
clear  review,  in  case  they  should  be  examined  by  others, 
than  that  he  built  a  renown  upon  any  thing  that  was  past. 
I  shall  produce  two  fragments  of  his,  to  demonstrate  that 
it  was  his  rule  of  life  to  support  himself  rather  by  what  he 
should  perform,  than  what  he  had  done  already.  In  the 
tablet  which  he  wore  about  him,  the  same  year  in  which 
he  obtained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  there  were  found  these 
loose  notes  of  his  own  conduct:  it  is  supposed,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances they  alluded  to,  that  they  might  be  set  down 
the  evening  of  the  same  night. 

*  My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  glory  must  be 
sustained  by  the  use  I  make  of  this  victory ;  otherwise 
my  loss  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Pompey,  Our  personal 
reputation  will  rise  or  fall  as  we  bear  our  respective  for- 
tunes. All  my  private  enemies  among  the  prisoners  shall 
be  spared.  J  will  forget  this,  in  order  to, obtain  such 
T2 
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another  day.  Trebutius  is  ashamed  to  see  me:  I  will  go 
to  his  tent,  and  be  reconciled  in  private  Give  all  the 
men  of  honour,  who  take  part  with  me,  the  terms  I  offered 
before  the  battle.  Let  them  owe  this  to  their  friends  who 
have  been  lon^  in  my  interests.  Power  is  weakened  by 
the  full  use  of  it,  but  extended  by  moderation.  Galbinius 
is  proud,  and  will  be  servile  in  his  present  fortune  :  let  him 
wait.  Send  for  Stertinius  :  he  is  modest,  and  his  virtue  is 
worth  gaining.  I  have  cooled  my  heart  with  reflection, 
and  am  fit  to  rejoice  with  the  army  to-morrow.  He  is  a 
popular  general,  who  can  expose  himself  like  a  private 
man  during  a  battle  ;  but  be  is  more  popular  who  can  re- 
joice but  like  a  private  man  after  a  victory.' 

•What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  example  of  all  who 
pretend  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  virtue, 
is,  that  this  hero  was  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous  about 
liis  reputation,  when  a  common  mind  would  have  thought 
itself  in  security,  and  given  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph. 
But  though  this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his  temper, 
I  must  confess  I  am  more  taken  with  his  reflections  when 
lie  retired  to  his  closet  in  some  disturbance  upon  the  re- 
peated ill  omens  of  Calphurnia's  dream,  the  night  before 
his  death.  The  literal  translation  of  that  fragment  shall 
conclude  this  paper. 

*  Be  it  so  then,  '  If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that  is  what 
I  am  to  do  to-morrow.  It  will  not  be  then,  because  I  am 
willing  it  should  be  then ;  nor  shall  I  escape  it,  because  I 
am  unwilling.'  It  is  in  the  gods  when,  but  in  myself  how, 
I  shall  die.i  If  Calphurnia's  dreams  are  fumes  of  indiges- 
tion, how  shall  I  behold  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  If  they 
are  from  the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  to  prepare  me 
to  escape  from  their  decree,  but  to  meet  it.  I  have  lived 
to  a  fulness  of  days  and  of  glory :  what  is  there  that  Cffisar 
has  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as  ancient  heroes? 
Cesar  has  not  yet  died !  Csesar  is  prepared  to  die.' 

T. 
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Non  possiclentem  mnlta  vocaveris 

Recti  beatam  :  recti6s  occupat  * 

Nonien  beali,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  nti, 
Duramque  callet  pauperieni  pati, 
Pejusque  letho  flagitium  timet. 

Hot.  Od.  is.  Lib.  4.  45. 

We  barbarously  call  them  blest, 
Who  are  of  largest  tenements  possest. 
While  swelling  coffers  break  their  owner's  rest. 

More  truly  happy  those  who  can 

Govern  tliat  little  empire,  man ; 
Who  spend  their  treasure  freely,  as  'twas  giv'n 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  heav'n ; 
Who,  in  a  fix'd,  unalterable  slate. 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate ; 

Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear, 

Loth  to  purchase  life  so  dear.  Stepney. 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention  a  noble 
saying  of  Seneca  the  philosopher,  that  a  virtuous  person 
strugghng  with  misfortunes,  and  rising  above  them,  is  an 
object  on  which  the  gods  themselves  may  look  down  with 
delight.  I  shall  therefore  set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of 
this  kind  of  distress  in  private  life,  for  the  speculation  of 
this  day. 

An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good  fashion  and 
credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  accidents,  and  by  an  unavoidable 
perplexity  in  his  affairs,  reduced  to  a  low  condition.  There 
is  a  modesty  usually  attending  faultless  poverty,  which 
made  him  rather  choose  to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to 
his  present  circumstances,  than  solicit  his  friends  in  order 
to  support  the  show  of  an  estate  when  the  substance  was 
gone.  His  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  be- 
haved herself  on  this  occasion  with  uncommon  decency, 
and  never  appeared  so  amiable  in  his  eyes  as  now.  Instead 
of  upbraiding  him  with  the  ample  fortune  she  had  brought, 
or  the  many  great  offers  she  had  refused  for  his  sake,  she 
redoubled  all  the  instances  of  her  affection,  while  her  hus- 
band was  continually  pouring  out  his  heart  to  her  in  com- 
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plaints  that  he  had  ruined  the  best  woman  in  the  world. 
He  sometimes  came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did  not  ex- 
pect him,  and  surprised  her  in  tears,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness to  receive  him.  To  lessen  their  expense,  their  eldest 
daughter  (whom  I  shall  call  Amanda)  was  sent  into  the 
country,  to  the  house  of  an  honest  farmer,  who  had  married 
a  servant  of  the  family.  This  young  woman  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  ruin  which  was  approaching,  and  had  pri- 
vately engaged  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  her 
an  account  of  what  passed  from  time  to  time  in  her  father's 
affairs.  Amanda  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
when  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  often  called  in  at  the 
farmer's  house  as  he  followed  his  country  sports,  fell  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her.  He  was  a  man  of  great  gene- 
rosity, but,  from  a  loose  education,  had  contracted  a  hearty 
aversion  to  marriage.  He  therefore  entertained  a  design 
upon  Amanda's  virtue,  which  at  present  he  thought  fit  to 
keep  private.  The  innocent  creature,  who  never  suspected 
his  intentions,  was  pleased  with  his  person ;  and,  having 
observed  his  growing  passion  for  her,  hoped  by  so  advan- 
tageous a  match  she  might  quickly  be  in  a  capacity  of 
supporting  her  impoverished  relations.  One  day,  as  he 
called  to  see  her,  he  found  her  in  tears  over  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  from  her  friend,  which  gave  an  account 
that  her  father  had  lately  been  stripped  of  every  thing  by 
an  execution.  The  lover,  who  with  some  difficulty  found 
out  the  cause  of  her  grief,  took  this  occasion  to  make  her 
a  proposal.  It  is  impossible  to  express  Amanda's  confusion 
when  she  found  his  pretensions  were  not  honourable.  She 
yras  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes,  and  had  no  power  to 
apeak,  but,  rushing  from  him  in  the  utmost  disturbance, 
locked  herself  up  in  her  chamber.  He  immediately  de- 
spatched ^  messenger  to  her  father  with  the  following' 
letter; 

•  SIR, 

*  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  have  offered  your 
daughter,  if  she  will  live  with  me,  to  settle  on  her  four 
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hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  to  lay  down  the  sum  for  which 
you  are  now  distressed.  I  will  be  so  ingenious  ^  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  intend  marriage ;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  use  your  authority  with  her  not  to  be  too  nice,  when 
she  has  an  opportunity  of  saving  you  and  your  family, 
and  of  making  herself  happy.  I  am,  &c.* 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Amanda's  mother. 
She  opened  and  read  it  with  great  surprise  and  concern. 
She  did  not  think  it  proper  to  explain  herself  to  the  mes- 
senger, but,  desiring  him  to  call  again  the  next  morning, 
she  wrote  to  her  daughter  as  follows: 

*  DEAREST  CHILD, 

'  Your  father  and  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  pretends  love  to  you,  with  a  proposal  that 
insults  our  misfortunes,  and  would  throw  us  to  a  lower  de- 
gree of  misery  than  any  thing  which  is  come  upon  us.  How 
could  this  barbarous  man  think  that  the  tenderest  of 
parents  would  be  tempted  to  supply  their  wants  by  giving 
up  the  best  of  children  to  infamy  and  ruin .'  It  is  a  meaa 
and  cruel  artifice  to  make  this  proposal  at  a  time  when 
he  thinks  our  necessities  must  compel  us  to  any  thing ;  but 
we  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  shame ;  and  therefore  we 
charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us,  but  to  avoid  the  snare 
which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.  Beware  of  pitying  us :  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  you  perhaps  have  been  told.  All  things  will 
yet  be  well,  and  I  shall  write  ray  child  better  news. 

*  I  have  been  interrupted:  I  know  not  how  I  was  moved 
to  say  things  would  mend.  As  I  was  going  on,  i  was 
startled  by  the  noise  oS  one  that  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
hath  brought  us  an  unexpected  supply  of  a  debt  which  has 
long  been  owing.  Oh !  I  will  now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  some 
days  I  have  hved  almost  without  support,  having  conveyed 
what  little  money  I  could  raise  to  your  poor  father.— 
Thou  wilt  weep  to  think  where  he  is,  yet  be  assured  he 
will  be  soon  at  liberty.  That  cruel  letter  would  have  broke 
his  heart,  but  I  have  concealed  it  from  him,  I  have  na 
companion  at  present  besides  little  Fanny,  who  stands 
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watching  my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her  sister. 
She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not  well,  having  discovered 
that  my  present  trouble  is  about  you.  But  do  not  think 
I  would  thus  repeat  my  sorrows  to  grieve  thee.  No ;  it  is 
to  entreat  thee  not  to  make  them  insupportable,  by  adding 
what  would  be  worse  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cheerfully  an 
afiiiclion  which  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves,  and  re- 
member there  is  a  Power  who  can  better  deliver  us  out  of 
it  than  by  the  loss  of  thy  innocence.  Heaven  preserve  my 
dear  child ! 

*  Thy  affectionate  mother. 


The  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  promised  to  deliver 
this  letter  to  Amanda,  carried  it  first  to  his  master,  who  he 
imagined  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
it  into  her  hands  himself.  His  master  was  impatient  to 
know  the  success  of  his  proposal,  and  therefore  broke 
open  the  letter  privately  to  see  the  contents.  He  was  not 
a  little  moved  at  so  true  a  picture  of  virtue  in  distress ; 
but  at  the  same  time  was  infinitely  surprised  to  find  his 
offers  rejected.  However,  he  resolved  not  to  suppress  the 
letter,  but  carefully  sealed  it  up  again,  and  carried  it  to 
Amanda.  All  his  endeavours  to  see  her  were  in  vain  till 
she  was  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from  her  mother.  He 
would  not  part  with  it  but  upon  condition  that  she  would 
read  it  without  leaving  the  room.  While  she  was  persuing 
it,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face  with  the  deepest  attention. 
Her  concern  gave  a  new  softness  to  her  beauty,  and,  when 
she  burst  into  tears,  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  bear- 
ing a  part  in  her  sorrow,  and  telling  her,  that  he  too  had 
read  the  letter,  and  was  resolved  to  make  reparation  for 
having  been  the  occasion  of  it.  My  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  second  epistle  which  he  now  wrote  to 
Amanda's  mother. 

*  MADAM, 

'  I  am  full  of  shame,  and  will  never  forgive  myself  if  1 
have  not  your  pardon  for  what  I  lately  wrote.     It  was 
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far  from  my  intention  to  add  trouble  to  the  afflicted ;  nor 
could  any  thing  but  my  being  a  stranger  to  you  have 
betrayed  me  into  a  fault,  for  which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  you  amends,  as  a  son.  You  cannot  be 
unhappy  while  Amanda  is  your  daughter ',  nor  shall  be, 
if  any  thing  can  prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of, 
'  Madam, 
*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 


This  letter  he  sent  by  his  steward,  and  soon  after  went 
up  to  town  himself  to  complete  the  generous  act  he  had 
now  resolved  on.  By  his  friendship  and  assistance  Amanda's 
father  was  quickly  in  a  condition  of  retrieving  his  per- 
plexed affairs.  To  conclude,  he  married  Amanda,  and  en- 
joyed the  double  satisfaction  of  having  restored  a  worthy 
family  to  their  former  prosperity,  and  of  making  himself 
happy  by  an  alUance  to  their  virtues. 
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Pavone  ex  Pythagoreo.  Pers.  Sat.  yi.  11. 

From  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*I  HAVE  observed  that  the  officer  you  some  time  ago  ap- 
pointed as  inspector  of  signs,  has  not  done  his  duty  so  well 
as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very  many  strange  occurrences 
in  the  pubhc  streets,  which  are  worthy  of,  but  have  escaped 
your  notice.  Among  all  the  oddnesses  which  I  have  ever 
met  with,  that  which  I  am  now  telling  you  gave  me  most 
delight.  You  must  have  observed  that  all  the  criers  in  the 
street  attract  the  attention  of  the  passengers,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  several  parts,  by  something  very  parti- 
cular in  their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling  upon  a  note,  or 
else  making  themselves  wholly  unintelligible  by  a  scream. 
The  person  I  am  so  delighted  with  has  nothing  to  sell, 
but  very  gravely  receives  the  bounty  of  the  people,  for  no 
other  merit  but  the  homage  they  pay  to  his  manner  of  sig« 
nifying  to  them  that  he  wants  a  subsidy.    You  must  sure 
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have  heard  speak  of  an  old  man  who  walks  about  the  city, 
and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which  lies  beyond  the  Tower, 
performing  the  office  of  a  day.watchman,  followed  by  a 
goose,  which  bears  the  bob  of  his  ditty,  and  confirms  what 
he  says  with  a  Quack,  quack.  I  gave  little  heed  to  the 
mention  of  this  known  circumstance,  till,  being  the  other 
day  in  those  quarters,  I  passed  by  a  decrepit  old  fello^v 
with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  who  just  then  was  bawling  outj 
*  Half  an  hour  after  one  o'clock!'  and  immediately  a  dirty 
goose  behind  made  her  response,  *  Quack,  quack.'  I  could 
not  forbear  attending  this  grave  procession  for  the  length 
of  half  a  street,  with  no  small  amazement  to  find  the 
whole  place  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  a  melancholy 
midnight  voice  at  noon-day,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  ex- 
horting them  of  the  departure  of  time,  with  a  bounce  at 
their  doors.  While  I  was  full  of  this  novelty,  I  went  into 
a  friend's  house,  and  told  him  how  I  was  diverted  with 
their  whimsical  monitor  and  his  equipage.  My  friend 
gave  me  the  history  ;  and  interrupted  my  commendation 
of  the  man,  by  telling  me  the  livelihood  of  these  two 
animals  is  purchased  rather  by  the  good  parts  of  the  goose 
than  of  the  leader ;  for  it  seems  the  peripatetic  who  walked 
before  her^was  a  watchman  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
goose,  of  herself,  by  frequent  hearing  his  tone,  out  of  her 
natural  vigilance,  not  only  observed,  but  answered  it  very 
regularly  from  time  to  time.  The  watchman  was  so  af- 
fected with  it,  that  he  bought  her,  and  has  taken  her  in 
partner,  only  altering  their  hours  of  duty  from  night  to 
day.  The  town  has  come  into  it,  and  they  live  very  com- 
fortably. This  is  the  matter  of  fact.  Now  I  desire  you, 
who  are  a  profound  philosopher,  to  consider  this  alliance 
of  instinct  and  reason.  Your  speculation  may  turn  very 
naturally  upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of  mankind 
may  have  upon  the  spirits  of  such  as,  like  this  watchman, 
may  be  very  near  the  standard  of  geese.  And  you  may  add 
to  this  practical  observation,  how,  in  all  ages  and  times, 
the  world  has  been  carried  away  by  odd  unaccountable 
things,  which  one  would  think  would  pass  upon  no  crea- 
ture which  had  reason  i  and^  under  the  symbol  of  thic 
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goose,  you  may  enter  into  the  manner  and  method  of  lead- 
ing creatures  with  their  eyes  open  through  thick  and  thin, 
for  they  know  not  what,  they  know  not  why. 

*  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
wisdom,  by.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

. '  MICHAEL  GANDER.'  I 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  have  for  several  years  had  under  my  care  the  govern- 
ment and  education  of  young  ladies,  which  trust  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  with  due  regard  to  their  several 
capacities  and  fortunes.  I  have  left  nothing  undone  to 
imprint  in  every  one  of  them  an  humble  courteous  mind, 
accompanied  with  a  graceful  becoming  mien,  and  have 
made  them  pretty  much  acquainted  with  the  household 
part  of  family  affairs ;  but  still  I  find  there  is  something 
very  much  wanting  in  the  air  of  my  ladies,  different  from 
what  I  have  observed  in  those  who  are  esteemed  your  fine- 
bred  women.  Now,  Sir,  I  must  own  to  you,  I  never  suf- 
fered my  girls  to  learn  to  dance ;  but  since  1  have  read 
your  discourse  of  dancing,  where  you  have  described  the 
beauty  and  spirit  there  is  in  regular  motion,  I  own  myself 
your  convert,  and  resolve  for  the  future  to  give  my  young 
ladies  that  accomplishment.  But,  upon  imparting  my 
design  to  their  parents,  I  have  been  made  very  uneasy  for 
some  time,  because  several  of  them  have  declared,  that  if 
I  did  not  make  use  of  the  master  they  recommended,  they 
would  take  away  their  children.  There  was  colonel  Jum- 
per's lady,  a  colonel  of  the  train-bands,  that  has  a  great 
interest  in  her  parish ;  she  recommends  Mr.  Trott  for  the 
prettiest  master  in  town ;  that  no  man  teaches  a  jig  like 
him ;  that  she  has  seen  him  rise  six  or  seven  capers  to- 
gether with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable;  and  that  his 
scholars  twist  themselves  more  ways  than  the  scholars  of 
any  master  in  town ;  besides,  there  is  Madam  Prim,  an 
alderman's  lady,  recommends  a  master  of  their  own  name, 
but  she  declares  he  is  not  of  their  family,  yet  a  very  ex- 
traodinary  man  in  his  way;  for,  besides  a  v«ry  soft  air  he 

Vol.  IV.  U 
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has  in  dancinc:,  he  gives  them  a  particular  behaviour  at  a 
tea-table,  and  in  presenting  their  snuft'-box;  teaches  to 
twirl,  sUp,  or  flirt  a  fan,  and  how  to  place  patches  to  the 
best  advantage,  either  for  fat  or  lean,  long  or  oval  faces; 
for  my  lady  says  there  is  more  in  these  things  than  the 
world  imagines.  But  I  must  confess,  the  major  part  of 
those  I  am  concerned  with  leave  it  to  me.  I  desire  there- 
fore, according  to  the  enclosed  direction,  you  would  send 
your  correspondent,  who  has  writ  to  you  on  that  subject, 
to  my  house.  IF  proper  application  this  way  can  give  in- 
nocence new  charms,  and  make  virtue  legible  in  the  coun- 
tenance, I  shall  spare  no  charge  to  make  my  scholars,  in 
their  very  features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how  careful  I 
have  been  in  the  other  parts  of  their  edu  ation. 
I  am.  Sir, 
'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
J-  '  IIAC'IILL  WATCHFUL.' 


Ko.  377.]  Tuesdaijy  May  13,  1712. 

Quid  quisquc  vitei,  nnnqiiain  homiiii  satis 

Cauliun  est  in  hor.is.  Hor.  Lib.  2.  Od.  xiii.  13. 

WltiU  each  shoiilti  fly,  is  seldom  knowq; 

We,  unprovided,  arc  undone.  Creech, 

Love  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  produces, 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thousand  ima- 
ginary distresses  and  poetical  complaints.  It  makes  a  foot- 
man talk  like  Orooudates,  and  converts  a  brutal  rustic 
into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most  ordinary  plebeian,  or  me- 
chanic in  love,  bleeds  and  pines  away  with  a  certain  ele- 
gance and  tenderness  of  sentiments  which  this  passion, 
naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected  with  this 
softness,  have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which  is  made  use  of 
by  all  the  melting  tribe,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
»-I  mean  that  of  '  dying  lor  love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this  passion, 
arc  full  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes  and  he- 
roineg,  knightSj  'squircB,  and  damsels,  are  all  of  them  in  a 
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dying  condition.  There  is  the  same  kind  of  mortality  in 
our  modern  tragedies,  where  every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds 
and  dies.  Many  of  the  poets,  to  describe  the  execution 
which  is  done  by  this  passion,  represent  the  fair-sex  as  basi- 
lisks, that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  1  think  Mr.  Cowley 
has,  with  great  justness  of  thought,  compared  a  beautiful 
woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an  arrow  from  every 
part. 

■  I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  way  so  effectual 
for  the  cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's  reflect- 
ing upon  the  motives  that  produce  it.  When  the  passion 
proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any  virtue  or  perfection  in  the 
person  beloved,  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  it ;  but  if 
a  man  considers  that  all  his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds 
and  deaths  arise  from  some  little  affectations  of  coquetn,, 
which  are  improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  imagi- 
nation, the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
temper may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the  several 
bundles  of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  dying  people, 
and  composed  out  of  them  the  following  bill  of  mortality, 
which  I  shall  lay  before  my  reader  without  any  farther 
preface,  as  hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  him  in  discover- 
ing those  several  places  where  there  is  most  danger,  and 
those  fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  heed- 
less and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third  of  Sep-' 
tember. 

Thrysis,  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S,  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as  »bfe  was 
stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the  glance  of  an  eye 
that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him, 

Tho.  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left 
shoulder,  by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessly  with 
her  in  a  bow-window. 
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Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  tbe  play-house  in  Drury- 
lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora,  as  she  was  ad- 
justing her  tucker. 

Ralph  Gaplty,  esq.  hit  by  a  random-shot  at  the  ring. 

F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water,  April  the  1st. 

W.  VV.  killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  that  was  playing 
with  the  glove  off  upon  the  side  of  the  front  box  in  Drury- 
lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  bart.  hurt  by  the  brush  of  a 
tvhale-boue  petticoat.  . 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St.  James's 
churcli. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. 

Thomas  Trusty,  Francis  Goosequill,  William  Meanwell, 
Edward  Callow,  esqrs.  standing  in  a  row,  fell  all  four  at 
the  same  time,  by  an  ogle  of  the  widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  tail  as  he 
came  out  of  the  playhouse,  she  turned  full  upon  him,  and 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

J^it-k  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  queen's  box 
in  the  third  act  of  the  trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  habenlasher,  wounded  in  his  walks  to 
Islington,  by  iMis.  Susanna  Cross-stitch,  as  she  was  clam- 
berijig  over  a  stile. 

R.  F.  T.  W.  S.  I.  M.  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the  last 
birrh-day  massacre. 

Rdgcr  I31ink(),  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age 
by  a  white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  new  out  of  a  dimple 
in  Belinda's  left  cheik. 

Nfd  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove  (which 
she  had  dropped  on  purpose),  she  received  it,  and  took 
away  his  life  with  a  courtesy. 

John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from  a  pair 
of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  hie  escape^  was  despatched 
by  a  smile. 
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Strephon,  killed  by  CUrinda  as  she  looked  down  ii^to 
the  pit. 

Charles  Careless,  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  u-n- 
expectedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of  a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither,  aged  threescore  and  three,  sent  to  bis 
long  home  by  Elizabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  gent,  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears  by 
Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister  at 
law,  assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  6th  instant  by  Kitty 
Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him  for  his  advice. 
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Agfredere,  O  magnos.'  adcrit  jam  tempus  lionores. 

Virg.  Ed.  iv.  48. 
Mature  iii  years,  lo  ready  honours  move.  Dryden. 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertaining  the  reader  with 
the  following  poem,  which  is  written  by  a  great  genius,  a 
friend  of  mine*  in  the  country,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  em- 
ploy his  wit  in  the  praise  of  his  Maker. 

MESSIAH : 
A  SACRED  ECLOGUE, 

Composed  of  several  passages  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet . 
Written  in  Imitation  of  Virgil's  Pollio. 
Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song :  ■ 

To  heav'nly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  foantains,  and  the  sylvan  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Piudos,  and  th'  Aonian  maids. 
Delight  no  more— -O  Thou  my  voice  inspire, 
"Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  lire ! 
Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  began, 
A  virjiin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son ! 

From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise,  Isa.  xi.  1, 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies ; 
Th'  aethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  l&ives  shall  move. 
And  on  Us  top  descends  the  mystic  dove. 

•  Pope.    See  No.  534. 
U3 
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Yc  heavens!  from  high  Uic  dewy  nectar  ponr,  Isa.  xlv.  8. 

And  in  soft  silence  Jhcii  ihe  kindly  shower  f 

The  sick  and  weak  tbu  hedlint;  plant  shall  aid,  xxv.  4. 

From  storms  a  shelter,  and  tYom  heat  a  shade. 

All  crimt-s  shall  ce.ise,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  tall ; 

Returning  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ;  ix.  7. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white-rob'd  Innoceuoe  fiom  heav'n  descend. 

Swift  fty  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn  I 

Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born  ! 

See  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreathes  te  bring. 

With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  :  xxxv.  2. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  arlvancc. 

See  nodiling  lorests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 

And  Carmel's  flowVy  top  perfumes  the  skies  I 

Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers;  xl.  3,  4> 

Prepare  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God  appears; 

A  God .'  a  God  I  the  vocal  bills  reply. 

The  rocks  proclaim  th*  approaching  Deity. 

Lo  earth  receives  him  frurn  the  bending  skies! 

Sink  down,  yr  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys,  rise 

With  heads  declin'd,  yc  cedars,  homage  pay  ; 

Be  smooth  ye  rocks ;  yc  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 

The  Saviour  comes  1  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 

Hear  him,  yc  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I  xlli.  18. 

He  fr<>m  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray,  xxxv.  5,  6. 

And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  tUe  day. 

Tis  He  th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 

An<<  bid  new  music  vharm  th'  unfolding  ear: 

The  dumb  shall  slug,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe ; 

No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear. 

From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear,  xxv.  6. 

In  adamantine  chains  ilull  death  be  bound. 

And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  tternal  wound. 

As  the  g».od  shepherd  lends  his  fleecy  care,  xl.  11. 

Seeks  freshest  pastures  and  the  purest  air. 

Explores,  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 

By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects. 

The  tender  lamhs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 

Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms: 

Mankini!  shall  thus  his  guardian  care  engage. 

The  promis'd  father  of  the  future  age.  ix.  6. 

h'o  more  shnll  nation  against  nation  rise,  ii.  4. 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 

Kor  fichls  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plough-ahare  end 

llien  palaces  khall  rise  ;  the  joyful  son  Isr.  21,  22. 

Stuii  tuuiL  wlul  Ills  sburUiv'd  ntc  begun ; 
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Their  vines  a  sliadow  tattieir  race  shall  yield, 

Aud  the  same  haiid  that  sow'fi  shall  reap  tlie  Geld, 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise  Isa.  zxxv.  1.  J. 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  siirtdea  verdure  rise. 

And  starts  amidst  tl.e  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

Kcw  falls  of  water  inurmuriiig  in  liis  ear  ; 

On  rifled  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abode?. 

The  green  reed  trembles,  aiid  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perpJex'd  with  thorn,    xli.  jg,  and  Iv.  13* 

The  spiry  fur  and  shapely  box  adorn  : 

T^  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed. 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  roisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead,         yi,  C,  7, 8» 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tyger  lead  ; 

The  steer  aud  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet : 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake— 

Pleas'd,  the  green  lustre  ef  the  scales  survey,. 

And  with  their  forked  tongue,  and  pointless  sting  siiall  play. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise!  Ix.  i. 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 

See,  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  {  »jt.  4. 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 

In  crov.ding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  I 

See  barb'roQS  nations  at  thy  gales  attend,  }x,  3. 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend .' 

See  thy  bright  altars  ihrong'd  with  prostrate  kings. 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabasan  springs  I  Jx.  6. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow,  Jx, 

Aud  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  tliee  with  a  flood  of  day  I 

No  u.ore  the  rising  snn  shall  gild  the  moru,  ix.  jg,  30. 

Hot  ev'niiig  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn. 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  Himself  shall  shine 

■Reveal'd,  and  Goit's  eternal  day  be  tliinc.' 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,     li.  6.  and  liv.  10. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 

Eat  fix'd  His  word,  His  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  laitg,  thy  own  Wwsjah  reigus. 

T. 
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Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  tc  scire  hoc  sciat  alter. 

Pers.  Sat.  i.  27- 
•■ Science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd.  Drydcn. 


I  HAVE  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured  position  which 
has  been  sometimes  maintained  in  the  schools,  and  is  com- 
prised in  an  old  Latin  verse,  namely,  that  '  A  man's  know- 
ledge is  worth  nothing  if  he  communicates  what  he  knows 
to  any  one  besides.'  There  is  certainly  no  more  sensible 
pleasure  to  a  good-natured  man,  than  if  he  can  by  any 
means  gratify  or  inform  the  mind  of  another.  I  might  add» 
that  this  virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  reward  along  with 
it,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  it  should  be  exercised 
without  the  improvement  of  the  person  who  practises  it. 
The  reading  of  books  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  are 
continually  furnishing  us  with  matter  for  thought  and  re- 
flection. It  is  extremely  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  see 
such  our  thoughts  put  in  the  dress  of  words,  without  which, 
indeed,  we  cat;  scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thus  clothed  in  expres- 
sions, nothing  so  truly  shows  us  whether  they  are  just 
or  false,  as  those  etfects  which  they  produce  in  the  minds 
of  others. , 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the  course  of  these  my 
speculations,  I  have  treated  of  several  subjects,  and  laid 
down  many  such  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  man's  life, 
which  my  readers  were  either  wholly  ignorant  of  before, 
or  which  at  least  those  few  who  were  acquainted  with  them 
looked  u|)oii  as  so  many  secrets  they  have  found  out  for 
the  conduct  of  themselves,  but  were  resolved  never  to  have 
made  public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  my  having 
received  several  letters,  wherein  I  am  censured  for  having 
prostituted  learning  to  the  embraces  of  the  vulgar,  and 
made  her,  as  one  of  my  correspondents  phrases  it,  a  com- 
mon strumpet.  I  am  charged  by  another  with  laying  open 
the  arcaua  or  secrets  of  prudence  to  the  eyes  of  every 
reader. 
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The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  letters  of  these 
my  correspondents  is  the  less  surprising,  as  it  has  shown 
itself  in  all  ages :  there  is  still  extant  an  epistle  written 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  his  tutor  Aristotle,  upon  that 
philosopher's  publishing  some  part  of  his  writings  ;  in  which 
the  prince  complains  of  his  having  made  known  to  all  the 
world  those  secrets  in  learning  which  he  had  before  com- 
municated to  him  in  private  lectures;  concluding,  that 
he  had  rather  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  knowledge  than 
in  power. 

Louisa  de  Padilla,  a  lady  of  great  learning,  and  countess 
of  Aranda,  was  in  like  manner  angry  with  the  famous 
Gratian,  upon  his  publishing  his  treatise  of  the  Discrete, 
wherein  she  fancied  that  he  had  laid  open  those  maxims  to 
common  readers,  which  ought  only  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  great. 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many  of  so  much  weight, 
that  they  often  defend  the  above-mentioned  authors  by  af- 
firming they  have  affected  such  an  obscurity  in  their  style 
and  manner  of  writing,  that,  though  every  one  may  read 
their  works,  there  will  be  but  very  few  who  can  compre- 
hend their  meaning. 

Persius,  the  Latin  satirist,  affected  obscurity  for  ano- 
ther reason ;  with  which,  however,  Mr.  Cowley  is  so  of- 
fended, that,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  *  Vou,'  says  he, 
*  tell  me,  that  you  do  not  know  whether  Persius  be  a  good 
poet  or  no,  because  you  cannot  understand  him ;  for  which 
very  reason  I  affirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 

However,  this  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has  been 
very  much  improved,  and  followed  by  several  of  the  mo- 
derns, who,  observing  the  general  inclination  of  mankind 
to  dive  into  a  secret,  and  the  rej)utation  many  have  ac- 
quired by  concealing  their  meaning  under  obscure  terms 
and  phrases,  resulve,  that  they  may  be  still  more  abstruse, 
to  write  without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  art,  as  it  is  at 
present  practised  by  many  eminent  authors,  consists  in 
throwing  so  many  words  at  a  venture  into  different  periods, 
and  leaving  the  curious  reader  to  find  the  meaning  of  them. 

The  Egyptians,  who  made  use  of  hieroglyphics  to  sig- 
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nify  several  things,  expressed  a  man  who  confined  his  know- 
ledge and  discoveries  altogether  within  himseUby  the  figure 
of  a  dark  lantern  closed  on  all  sides;  which,  though  it 
was  illuminated  within,  afforded  no  manner  of  light  or  ad- 
vantage to  such  as  stood  by  it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  shall 
from  time  to  time  communicate  to  the  public  whatever 
discoveries  1  happen  to  make,  I  should  much  rather  be 
compared  to  an  ordinary  lamp,  which  consumes  and  wastes 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  every  passenger. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story  of  Rosicru- 
sius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform  my  readers 
that  this  man  was  the  author  of  the  Rosicrusian  sect,  and 
that  his  disciples  still  pretend  to  new  discoveries,  which 
they  are  never  to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

*  A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  dig  somewhat  deep 
in  the  ground,  where  this  philosopher  lay  interred,  met 
with  a  small  door,  having  a  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  His 
curiosity,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  some  hidden  treasure, 
coon  prompted  him  to  force  open  the  door.  He  was  im- 
mediately surprised  by  a  stidden  blaze  of  light,  and  dis- 
covered a  very  fair  vault.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a 
statue  of  a  man  in  armour,  sitting  by  a  table,  and  leaning 
on  his  left  arm.  He  held  a  truncheon  in  his  right  hand, 
and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him.  The  man  had  no 
sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than  the  statue 
erected  itself  from  its  leaning  posture,  stood  bolt  upright, 
and,  upon  the  fellow's  advancing  another  step,  lifted  up 
the  truncheon  in  his  right  hand.  The  man  still  ventured 
a  third  step,  when  the  statue,  with  a  furious  blow,  broke 
the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left  his  guest  in  a 
sudden  darkness. 

*  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country  people 
soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchre,  and  discovered 
that  the  statue,  which  was  made  of  brass,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work;  that  the  floor  of  the 
vault  was  all  loose,  and  underlaid  with  several  springs. 


•  Sot'  ('omlc  dcGabalis,  par  I'Abb<«  VilUrs.    Warburton'x  Vopc,  vol.  1. 
p.  loy,  icijio. 
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which,  upon  iny  man's  entering,  naturally  produced  that 
which  had  happened.' 

Rosicrusius,  say  his  disciples,  made  use  of  this  method 
to  show  the  world  that  he  had  re-invented  the  ever  bumin» 
lamps  of  the  ancients,  thousjh  he  was  resolved  no  one 
should  reap  any  advantage  from  the  discovery.  X. 


No.  380.]  Friday,  May  16,  1712. 

Kivalem  patienter  habc. 

Ovid,  An:  Am.  ii.  538. 

With  patience  bear  a  rival  in  thy  love. 

STR,  Thursday,  May  8, 1712. 

*  The  character  you  have  in  the  world  of  being  the 
ladies'  philosopher,  and  the  pretty  advice  I  have  seen  you 
give  to  others  in  your  papers,  make  me  address  myself  to 
you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and  to  desire  your  opinion  of 
what  in  this  age  a  woman  may  call  a  lever.  I  have  lately 
had  a  gentleman  that  I  thought  made  pretensions  to  me, 
insomuch  that  most  of  my  friends  took  notice  of  it,  and 
thought  we  were  really  married.  I  did  not  take  much  pains 
to  undeceive  them,  and  especially  a  young  gentlewoman  of 
my  particular  acquaintance,  who  was  then  in  the  country. 
She  coming  to  town,  and  seeing  our  intimacy  so  great,  she 
gave  herself  the  liberty  of  taking  me  to  task  concerning  it : 
I  ingenuously  told  her  we  were  not  married,  but  I  ditl 
not  know  what  might  be  the  event.  She  soon  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,  and  was  pleased  to  take 
upon  her  to  examine  him  about  it.  Now,  whether  a  new 
face  had  made  a  greater  conquest  than  the  old  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.  I  am  informed  that  he  utterly  denied  all 
pretensions  to  courtship,  but  withall  professed  a  sincere 
friendship  for  me;  but,  whether  marriages  are  proposed 
by  way  of  friendship  or  not,  is  what  I  desire  to  know,  and 
what  I  may  really  call  a  lover?  There  are  so  many  who 
talk  in  a  language  fit  only  for  that  character,  and  yet 
guard  themselves  against  speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the 
point,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  court- 
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ship  and  conversation.  I  hope  you  will  do  me  justice 
both  upon  my  lover  and  my  fricud,  if  they  provoke  me 
further.  In  the  mean  time  1  carry  it  with  so  equal  a  be- 
haviour, that  the  nymph  and  the  swain  too  are  mightily 
at  a  loss:  each  believes  I,  who  know  them  both  well, 
think  myself  revenged  in  their  love  to  one  another,  which 
creates  an  irreconcilable  jealousy.  If  all  comes  right  again, 
you  shall  hear  further  from.  Sir, 

I*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•  MYRTILLA.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  April  28, 1712. 

'  Your  observations  on  persons  that  have  behaved  them- 
selves irreverently  at  church,  I  doubt  not  have  bad  a  good 
effect  on  some  that  have  read  them ;  but  there  is  another 
fault  which  has  hitherto  escaped  your  notice,  I  mean  of 
such  persons  as  are  there  very  zealous  and  punetua)  to 
perform  an  ejaculation  that  is  only  preparatory  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  and  yet  neglect  to  join  in  the  service 
itself.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  a  friend  of  Will 
Honeycomb's,  who  sits  opposite  to  me.  He  seldom  comes 
in  till  the  prayers  are  about  half  over;  and  when  he  has 
entered  his  seat  (instead  of  joining  with  the  congregation) 
he  devoutly  holds  his  hat  before  his  face  for  three  or  four 
moments,  then  bows  to  all  his  acquaintance,  sits  down, 
takes  a  pinch  of  snufF  (if  it  be  the  evening  service,  perhaps 
takes  a  nap)  and  spends  the  remaining  time  in  surveying 
the  congregation.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  desire  is,  that 
you  would  animadvert  a  little  on  this  gentleman's  prac- 
tice. In  my  opinion,  this  gentleman's  devotion,  cap  in 
band,  is  only  a  compliance  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
and  goes  no  farther  tlian  a  little  ecclesiastical  good-breed- 
ing. If  you  will  not  pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that 
bring  such  trifles  to  solemn  assemblies,  yet  let  me  desire 
that  you  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  I 
shall  remain.  Sir, 

*  Your  oblig^ed  humble  servant, 

•  J.  s: 
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'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  May  tlie  5th. 

*  The  conversation  at  a  club  of  which  I  am  a  member 
last  night  falling  upon  vanity  and  the  desire  of  being  ad- 
mired, put  me  in  mind  of  relating  how  agreeably  1  was 
entertained  at  my  own  door  last  Thursday,  by  a  clean 
fresh-coloured  girl,  under  the  most  elegant  and  the  best 
furnished  milk-pail  I  had  ever  observed.  I  was  glad  of 
such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  behaviour  of  a  coquette 
in  low  life,  and  how  she  received  the  extraordinary  notice 
that  was  taken  of  .her;  which  I  found  had  aflFected  every 
muscle  of  her  face  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the 
features  of  a  first-rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an  assembly. 
This  hint  of  mine  made  the  discourse  turn  upon  the  sense 
of  pleasure ;  which  ended  in  a  general  resolution,  that  the 
milk-maid  enjoys  her  vanity  as  exquisitely  as  the  woman 
of  quality.  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  improper  subject 
for  you  to  examine  this  frailty,  and  trace  it  to  all  condi- 
tions of  life;  which  is  recommended  to  you  as  an  occasion 
of  obliging  many  of  your  readers,  among  the  rest, 

.  *  Your  most  humble  servant, 

♦  T.  BJ 

•  SIR  May  12,  J712. 

*  Coming  last  week  into  a  coflfee-house  not  far  from  the 
Exchange,  with  my  basket  under  my  arm,  a  Jew  of  con- 
siderable note,  as  I  am  informed,  takes  half  a  dozen  oranges 
of  me,  and  at  the  same  time  slides  a  guinea  into  my  hand ; 
I  made  him  a  courtesy,  and  went  my  way.  He  followed 
me,  and,  finding  I  was  going  about  my  business,  he  came 
up  with  me,  and  told  me  plainly  that  he  gave  me  the 
guinea  with  no  other  intent  but  to  purchase  my  person 
for  an  hour.  **  Did  you  so.  Sir?"  says  I ;  "  you  gave  it 
me  then  to  make  me  wicked;  I  will  keep  it  to  make 
me  honest.  However,  not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful,  I 
promise  you  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  of  rings,  and 
wear  them  for  your  sake."  I  am  so  just,  Sir,  besides,  as 
to  give  every  body  that  asks  how  I  came  by  my  rings  this 
account  of  my  benefactor;  but  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
telling  ray  tale  over  nnd  over  again,  1  humblv  beg  th» 

Vol.  IV..  X 
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favour  of  you  to  tell  it  once  for  all,  and  you  will  ex- 
tremely oblige, 

*  Your  numoie  servant, 

•  BEITY  LEMON.' 

•  SIR,  St.  Bride's,  May  15,  1712. 

*  'Tis  a  ^reat  deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  dare  say 
will  be  no  less  satisfactory  to  you,  that  1  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  you,  that  the  gentlemen  and  others 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's  have  raised  a  charity-school 
of  fifty  girls,  as  before  of  fifty  boys.  You  were  so  kind 
to  recommend  the  boys  to  the  charitable  world ;  and  the 
other  sex  hope  you  will  do  them  the  same  favour  in  Fri- 
day's Spectator  for  Sunday  next,  when  they  are  to  appear 
with  their  humble  airs  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bride's. 
Sir,  the  mention  of  this  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  the 
children  ;  and  sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  action  attended 
with  no  expense.'  *  I  am,  Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

j^  '  THE  SEXTON." 
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^qnam  memento  rebus  in  ardnis 
Servare  mentem,  n«d  scc^s  in  bonit 

Ab  insoleiiti  temperatam 
La-lltia,  morilurc  Ueli.  Ilor.  Od.  3.  1.  2.  V.  1. 

Be  calm,  my  Delius,  and  serene. 

However  fortune  clian^  the  scene: 

In  thy  most  dejected  slate. 

Sink  not  luiderneatli  the  weight ; 

Nor  yet,  when  happy  days  bct;in. 

And  the  full  tide  cwmes  rolling  in, 

I^t  a  fierce,  nnruly  joy 

Tlie  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy.'  Anon. 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an  habit  of  the 
mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed  and 
permanent.  Those  are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  trans- 
ports of  mirth,  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions 
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of  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness,  thbugh  it 
does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  gladness,  pre- 
vents us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps  up 
a  kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady 
and  perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  piinciples  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton 
and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a 
certain  triumph  and  insolence  of  heart  that  is  inconsistent 
with  a  life  which  is  every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest 
dangers.  Writers  of  this  complexion  have  observed,  that 
the  Sacred  Person  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfec- 
tion was  never  seen  to  laugh. 

Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  excep- 
tions; it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature;  it  does  not 
throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  present 
state  of  humanity,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints  and  holy  men 
among  Christians. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights,  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itself 
on  each  of  these  accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed 
of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his 
thoughts,  but  a  perfect  mzister  of  all  the  powers  and  facul- 
ties of  his  soul.  His  imagination  is  always  clear,  and  his 
judgment  undisturbed;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled, 
whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him, 
tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation  which  are  poured 
about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  those  acci- 
dental evils  which  may  befall  him. 

If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom  he 
converses  with,  it  naturally  produces  love  and  good-will 
towards  him.  A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to 
be  affable  and  obliging  j  but  raises  the  same  good-humour 
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in  those  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds 
himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  companion.  It  is  hke  a  sudden  sunshine 
that  awakens  a  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  at- 
tending to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and 
naturally  flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence  to- 
wards the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effiect  upon  it. 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  its  third 
relation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual 
gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  cheer- 
fulness is  an  implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Provi- 
dence under  all  its  dispensations.  It  is  a  kind  of  acquies- 
cence in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret 
approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his  conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a 
state  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  have  no  title  to  that 
evenness  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the  health  of 
the  soul  and  the  natural  eff"ect  of  virtue  and  innocence. 
(;heerfuJness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder  name  than 
language  can  furnish  us  mth,  and  is  many  degrees  beyond 
what  we  commonly  call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future  state,  under  whatso- 
ever titles  it  shelters  itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably 
deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfulness  of  temper.  There  is 
something  so  particularly  gloomy  and  offensive  to  human 
nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-existence,  that  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers,  how  it  is  j)o&sible  for 
a  mail  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted, 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of;  and  such 
a  truih  as  we  meet  with  in  every  objert,  in  every  occur- 
rence, aiid  in  every  thought.  If  we  look  into  the  charac- 
ters of  this  tribe  of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are 
made  up  of  pride,  spleen,  and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder,  that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves  should 
be  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  how  is  it  possible  for 
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a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  himself,  who  is  in 
danger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence  and 
dropping  into  nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence 
to  cheerfulness,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably  should 
they  endeavour  after  it.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live 
in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is 
apprehensive  either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation  j  of  being 
miserable,  or  of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which 
are  destructive  of  cheerfulness,  in  their  own  nature,  as 
well  as  in  right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  that 
ought  to  banish  this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind. 
Pain  and  sickness,  shame  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old 
age,  nay  death  itself,  considering  the  shortness  of  their  du- 
ration, and  the  advantage  we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up  under 
them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and  with  cheerfulness 
of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest  does  not  discompose 
him,  which  he  is  sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  according 
to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  per- 
petual sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his 
own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  depend- 
ence. If  he  looks  into  himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in 
that  existence  which  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new,  and  still 
in  its  beginning.  How  many  self-congratulations  naturally 
rise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its  entrance  into 
eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improvable  faculties 
which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  first  setting  out, 
have  made  so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will  still 
be  receiving  an  increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently  an 
increase  of  happiness !  The  consciousness  of  such  a  being 
spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a 
virtuous  man,  and  makes  him  look  upon  himself  every 
moment  as  more  happy  than  he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness,  to  a  good  mind,  is 
the  consideration  of  that  Being  oa  whom  we  have  our 
X  3 
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dependence,  and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet 
but  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  his  perfections,  we  see 
every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or 
amiable.  We  find  ourselves  every  where  upheld  by  his 
goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immensity  of  love  and 
mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a  Being,  whose  power 
qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity  of  means, 
whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeablcnesft 
will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  should  perpetually 
cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret 
heaviness  of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subject  to 
when  they  lie  under  no  real  affliction:  all  that  anguish 
which  we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  oppresses 
us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those  little  crack  lings  of 
tnirth  and  folly  that  are  apter  to  betray  virtue  than  sup- 
port it ;  and  establish  in  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  tem- 
per, as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom 
we  converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  please. 
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llabes  confitenlcm  reum.  Tull, 

The  accused  confesses  his  gtUlt. 

I  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  of  one  of  my 
correspondents  so  long  as  I  have;  but  I  dare  say  I  have 
^ivcn  him  time  to  add  practice  to  profession.  He  sent  me 
some  time  ago  a  bottle  or  two  of  excellent  wine,  to  drink 
the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  by  the  penny-post  ad- 
vertised him  of  ail  egregious  error  in  his  conduct.  My 
correspondent  received  the  obligation  from  an  unknown 
hand  with  the  candour  which  is  natural  to  an  ingenuous 
mind ;  and  promises  a  contrary  behaviour  in  that  point  for 
the  future.  He  will  offend  his  monitor  with  no  more  er- 
rors of  that  kind,  but  thanks  him  for  bis  benevolence.  This 
frank  carriage  makes  nic  reflect  upon  tho  amiable  atone- 
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ment  a  man  makes  in  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment  of  a 
fault.  All  such  miscarriages  as  flow  from  inadvertency  are 
more  than  repaid  by  it ;  for  reason,  though  not  concerned 
in  the  injury,  employs  all  its  force  in  the  atonement.  He 
that  says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoWige  you  in  such  an  ac- 
tion, does  as  much  as  if  he  should  tell  you,  that  though  the 
circumstance  which  displeased  was  never  in  his  thoughts, 
he  has  that  respect  for  you,  that  he  is  unsatisfied  till  it  is 
wholly  out  of  yours.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  an 
acknowledgment  of  an  offence  is  made  out  of  poorness  of 
spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the  circumstance  is 
quite  different.  But  in  the  case  of  my  correspondent, 
where  both  the  notice  is  taken,  and  the  return  made  in 
private,  the  affair  begins  and  ends  with  the  highest  grace 
on  each  side.  To  make  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in 
the  highest  manner  graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ofl'ender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences 
from  the  resentment  of  the  person  oflFended.  A  dauphin 
of  France,  upon  a  review  of  the  army,  and  a  command  of 
the  king  to  alter  the  posture  of  it  by  a  march  of  one  of 
the  wings,  gave  an  improper  order  to  an  officer  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade,  who  told  his  highness,  he  presumed  he  had 
'not  received  the  last  orders,  which  were  to  move  a  contrary 
way.  The  prince,  instead  of  taking  the  admonition,  which 
was  delivered  in  a  manner  that  accounted  for  his  error 
with  safety  to  his  understanding,  shaked  a  cane  at  the 
ofl&cer,  and,  with  the  return  of  opprobrious  language,  per- 
sisted in  his  own  orders.  The  whole  matter  came  neces- 
sarily before  the  king,  who  commanded  his  son,  on  foot, 
to  lay  his  right  hand  on  the  gentleman's  stirrup  as  he  sat 
on  horseback  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  ask  his 
pardon.  When  the  prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was 
going  to  speak,  the  officer,  with  an  incredible  agility,  threw 
himself  on  the  earth,  and  kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the  pleasure  or 
suflferings  of  souls  truly  great ;  and  the  reparation,  when 
an  honour  was  designed  this  soldier,  appeared  as  much 
too  great  to  be  br)rne  by  his  gratitude,^as  the  injury  was 
intolerable  to  his  resentment. 
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When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extraordinary 
occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see  an  ingenuous  kind 
of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for  faults  committed,  but 
in  a  manner  expiate  them  in  the  very  commission.  Thus 
many  things  wherein  a  man  has  pressed  too  far,  he  impli- 
citly excuses,  by  owning,  *  This  is  a  trespass  :  you'll  pardon 
my  confidence ;  I  am  sensible  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
this  favour ;'  and  the  like.  But  commend  me  to  those  gay 
fellows  about  town  who  are  directly  impudent,  and  make 
up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by  calling  themselves  such, 
and  exulting  in  it.  But  this  sort  of  carriage,  which  prompts 
a  man  against  rules  to  urge  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  is  par- 
donable only  when  you  sue  for  another.  When  you  are 
confident  in  preference  of  yourself  to  others  of  equal  merit, 
every  man  that  loves  virtue  and  modesty  ought,  in  defence 
of  those  qualities,  to  oppose  you.  But,  without  considering 
the  morality  of  the  thing,  let  us  at  this  time  bohold  any 
natural  consequence  of  candour  when  we  speak  of  our- 
selves. 

The  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegant,  often  in  an 
argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime  style,  with  equal 
success  ;  but  how  would  it  hurt  the  reputed  author  of  that 
paper  to  own,  that  of  tl)e  most  beautiful  pieces  under  his 
title  he  is  barely  the  publisher?  ITtierv  is  nothing  but  what 
a  man  really  performs  can  be  an  honour  t()  him ;  what 
he  takes  more  than  he  ought  in  the  ^ye  of  the  world,  he 
loses  in  the  conviction  of  his  own  heart ;  and  a  man  must 
lose  his  consciousness,  that  is,  his  very  self,  before  he  can 
rejoice  in  any  falsehood  without  inwar»l  mortification. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar,  when 
his  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that  they  coi'ld  for 
him  in  vain,  prevail  on  the  whole  assembly  to  pity  him, 
and  his  judge  to  recommend  his  case  to  the  mercy  of  the 
throne,  without  offering  any  thing  new  in  his  defence,  but 
that  he,  whom  before  we  wished  convicted,  became  so  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  and  took  upon  himself  all  the  shame 
and  sorrow  we  were  just  beft)re  preparing  for  him  ?  The 
great  opposition  to  this  kind  of  candour  arises  from  the 
uujust  idea  people  ordinarily  have  of  what  we  call  a  hi{jh 
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spirit.  It  is  far  from  greatness  of  spirit  to  persist  in  the 
wrong  in  any  thing ;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness  of 
spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Perfection  is  not  the  at- 
tribute of  man,  therefore  he  is  not  degraded  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  an  imperfection  ;  but  it  is  the  work  of 
little  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of  great  spirits  on 
worthy  occasions,  by  obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  This  ob- 
stinacy prevails  so  far  upon  them,  that  they  make  it  extend 
to  the  defence  of  faults  in  their  very  servants.  It  would 
swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a  length  should  I  insert  all 
the  quarrels  and  debates  which  are  now  on  foot  in  this 
town  ;  where  one  party,  and  in  some  cases  both,  is  sensi- 
ble of  being  on  the  faulty  side,  and  have  not  spirit  enough 
to  acknowledge  it.',  Among  the  ladies  the  case  is  very 
common  ;  for  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  that 
it  is  to  maintain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to  throw  away 
from  it  all  which  itself  disapproves,  and  to  scorn  so  pitiful 
a  shame,  as  that  which  disables  the  heart  from  acquiring 
a  liberality  of  affections  and  sentiments.  The  candid 
mind,  by  acknowledging  and  discharging  its  faults,  has 
reason  and  truth  for  the  foundations  of  all  its  passions  and 
desires,  and  consequently  is  happy  and  simple ;  the  dis- 
ingenuous spirit,  by  indulgence  of  one  unacknowledged 
error,  is  entangled  with  an  after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and 
perplexity.  T. 
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Criminibus  debent  hortoa. Juv.  Sat.  i.  75. 

A  beauteous  garden,  but  by  vice  maintain'd. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  sub- 
ject for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular 
bounces  at  my  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it, 
a  loud  cheerful  voice  inquiring  whether  the  philosopher 
was  at  home.  The  child  who  went  to  the  door  answered 
very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.}  I  imme- 
diately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend  sir  Roger's 
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voice ;  and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the 
water  to  Spring-garden,*  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening-. 
The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  staircase,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculat- 
ing, he  would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  ray 
coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of  the  family  got 
about  my  old  friend ;  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is  a 
notable  prating  gossip,  engaged  in  a  conference  with  him ; 
being  mightily  pleased  with  his  stroking  her  little  boy 
on  the  head,  and  bidding  him  to  be  a  good  child  and 
mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs,  but 
we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen,  otfering 
us  their  respective  services.  Sir  Rogrer,  after  having  looked 
about  him  very  attentively,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg^, 
and  immediately  gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready. 
As  we  were  walking  towards  it,  *  You  must  know,'  says 
sir  Roger,  '  I  never  make  use  of  any  body  to  row  me, 
that  has  not  lost  either  a  leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  rather 
bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar  than  not  employ  an 
honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the  queen's  service. 
If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would 
not  put  a  fellow  in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg-. 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and  trimmed 
the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man, 
always  serves  for  ballast  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  for  Vauxhall.  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  water- 
man to  give  us  the  history  of  his  right  leg;  and,  hearing 
that  he  had  left  it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  particulars 
which  passed  in  that  glorious  action,  the  knight,  in  the 
triumph  of  his  heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the  great- 
ness of  the  British  rjation  ;  as,  that  one  Englishman  could 
beat  three  Frenchmen;  that  we  could  never  be  in  danger 
of  popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ;  that  the 
Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe;  that  London 
bridjje  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than  any  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  with  many  other  honest  prejudices 
which  naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman, 
•  Or  Vauxhall. 
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After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turniag  about  his 
bead  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  me- 
tropohs,  bid  me  observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with 
churches,  and  that  there  was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on 
this  side  Temple-bar.  *  A 'most  heathenish  sight!'  says 
sir  Roger :  *  there  is  no  religion  at  this  end  of  the  town. 
The  fifty  new  churches  will  very  much  mend  the  prospect ; 
but  church-work  is  slow,  church- work  is  slow.' 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  in  Sir 
Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  everj'  body  that 
passes  by  him  with  a  good-morrow,  or  a  good-night.  This 
the  old  man  does  out  of  the  overflowings  of  his  huma- 
nity ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  renders  him  so  popular 
among  all  his  country  neighbours,  that  it  is  thought  to 
have  gone  a  good  way  in  making  him  once  or  twice 
knight  of  the  shire.  He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of 
benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in 
his  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to 
several  boats  that  passed  by  us  on  the  water ;  but,  to  the 
knight's  great  surprise,  as  behave  the  good-night  to  two 
or  three  young  fellows  a  lit^e  before  our  landing,  one  of 
them,  instead  of  returning  the  civility,  asked  us,  what 
queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat,  and  whether  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years  ?  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  like  Thames -ribaldry.  Sir  Roger  seemed  a 
little  shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  face  ef 
magistracy,  told  us,  that  if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he 
would  make  such  vagrants  know  that  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects were  no  more  to  be  abused  by  water  than  by  laixl,  . 
We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is  ex- 
quisitely pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When  I  con- 
sidered the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the 
choirs  of  birds,  that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose 
tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their  shades,  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan 
paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little 
coppice  by  his  bouse  in  the  countrj',  which  his  chaplain 
used  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingales.  *  You  must  under- 
stand/ says  the  knight,  ^thsit  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightin- 
gale. Ah,  Mr.  Spectator,  the  many  moon-light  nights  that 
I  have  walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the 
music  of  the  nightingale !'  He  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who 
came  behind  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with 
her  ?  But  the  knight  being  startled  at  so  unexpected  a  fa- 
miliarity, and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in  his  thoughts 
of  the  widow,  told  her  she  was  a  wanton  baggage ;  and 
bid  her  go  about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale,  and 
a  slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves, 
the  knight  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the 
remainder  to  the  waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.  I  per- 
ceived the  fellow  stared  upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the 
message,  and  was  going  to  be  saucy ;  upon  which  I  ratified 
the  knight's  commands  with  a  peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinks 
ing  himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  quorum,  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the  bar,  that  he  should  be  a 
better  customer  to  her  garden,  if  there  were  more  night- 
ingales and  fewer  strumpets.  I. 
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•  Hague,  May  24,  N.  S.  The  same  republican  bauds,  who  have  so  ofleu 
since  the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  recovery  killed  him  iD  our  public 
prints,  have  now  reduced  the  young  dauphin  *»f  France  to  that  desperate 
condition  of  weakness,  and  death  itself,  that  it  Is  hard  to  conjecture 
what  method  they  will  take  to  brin^  him  to  life  again.  Mean  time 
we  are  assured,  by  a  very  good  hand  front  Paris,  that  on  the  20fh 
instant  this  young  prince  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  known  to  be  since 
llie  diiy  of  his  birth.  As  for  the  other,  they  are  now  sending  his  ghost, 
we  suppose  ("for  they  never  had  the  modesty  to  contradict  their  asserlioiit 
uf  his  death),  to  Commerci  In  Lorrain,  attended  only  by  four  gentle- 
men, and  a  few  domestics  of  little  consideration.  J'he  Baron  dc  l^oth- 
tnar*  haying  delivered  in  his  credentials  to  qualify  him  as  an  ambiisia- 

•  AmbaMador  from  Iluover,  and  afterwardi  agent  here. for  the  Hano< 
vvian  faaitly. 
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doitoihis  state  (an  office  to  which  li  is  greatest  enemies  will  acknoTvlwige 
him  ti>  be  equil),  is  gone  to  Uiiccht  whence  he  will  proceed  to  Hduo- 
ver,  hut  not  stay  loiiii  at  that  court,  for  fear  the  peace  should  be  made 
during  his  lamentable  absence.'  Post-Boy,  May  20. 

I  SHOULD  be  thought  not  able  to  read,  should  I  overlook 
some  excellent  pieces  lately  come  out.  My  lord  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph*  has  just  now  published  some  sermons,  the 
preface  to  which  seems  to  me  to  determine  a  great  point. 
He  has,  like  a  good  man,  and  a  good  Christian,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  flattery  and  base  submission  of  false 
friends  to  princes,  asserted,  that  Christianity  left  us  where 
it  found  us  as  to  our  civil  rights.  The  present  entertain- 
ment shall  consist  only  of  a  sentence  out  of  the  Post- 
Boy,  and  the  said  preface  of  the  lord  of  St.  Asaph.  I 
should  think  it  a  little  odd  if  the  author  of  the  Post-Boy 
should  with  impunity  call  men  republicans  for  a  gladness 
on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pretender;  and  treat  barou 
Bothmar,  the  minister  of  Hanover,  in  such  a  manner  as 
you  see  in  my  motto.  I  must  own,  I  think  every  man  in 
England  concerned  to  support  the  succession  of  that  family. 

*  The  publishing  a  few  sermons,  whilst  I  live,  the  latest 
of  which  was  preached  about  eight  years  since,  and  the  first 
above  seventeen,  will  make  it  very  natural  for  people  to 
inquire  into  the  occasion  of  doing  so;  and  to  such  I  do 
very  willingly  assign  these  following  reasons: 

*  First,  from  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make 
for  these  many  years  last  past  upon  our  public  affairs,  and 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  several  principles  and  prac- 
tices, that  have  of  late  been  studiously  revived,  and  from 
what  has  followed  thereupon,  I  could  not  help  both  fear- 
ing and  presaging,  that  these  nations  should  some  tinie  or 
other,  if  ever  we  should  have  an  enterprising  prince  upon 
the  throne,  of  more  ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and  true 
honour,  fall  into  the  way  of  all  other  nations,  and  lose 
their  liberty. 

*  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose  charge  a  great 
deal  of  this  dreadful  mischief.  wheEever  it  should  happen, 

♦  Dr.  William  Fleet^yoci^j 

Vol,  lY.  Y 
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would  be  laid,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  was  not  my 
business  to  determiue ;  but  1  resolved,  for  my  own  parti- 
cular part,  to  deliver  myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  re- 
proaches and  the  curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  declaring 
to  all  the  world,  that,  although  in  the  constant  course  of 
my  ministry  1  have  never  failed,  on  proper  occasions,  to 
recommend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the  loving,  honouring, 
and  reverencing  the  prince's  person,  and  holdijig  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  inviolable  and  sacred  ;  and  paying  all  obe* 
dience  and  submission  to  the  laws,  though  never  so  hard 
atid  inconvenient  to  private  people:  yet  did  I  never  think 
myself  at  liberty,  or  authorized  to  tell  the  people,  that 
either  Christ,  St.  Peter,  or  St,  Paul,  or  any  other  holy 
writer,  had,  by  any  doctrine  delivered  by  them,  subverted 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse  condition,  with  respect  to 
their  civil  liberties,  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
not  been  Christians.  I  ever  thought  it  a  most  impious 
blasphemy  against  that  holy  religion,  to  father  any  thing 
upon  it  that  might  encourage  tyranny,  oppression,  or  in- 
justice in  a  prince,  or  that  easily  tended  to  make  a  free 
and  happy  people  slaves  and  miserable.  No  :  people  may 
make  themselves  as  wretched  as  they  will,  but  let  not  God 
be  called  into  that  wicked  party.  When  force  and  violence, 
and  hard  necessity,  have  brought  the  yoke  of  servitude 
upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will  supply  them  with  a 
patient  and  submissive  spirit  under  it  till  they  can  inno- 
cently shake  it  off:  hut  certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on. 
This  always  was,  and  this  at  present  is,  my  judgment  of 
these  matters:  and  I  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
(for  the  little  share  of  time  such  names  as  mine  can  live) 
under  the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  countr}',  and 
would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman,  as  well  as  a  good 
clergyman. 

*  This  character  I  thought  would  be  transmitted  by  the 
following  sertnons,  which  were  made  for  and  preached  in 
a  private  audience,  when  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  but 
doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions  that  were  then  offered  by 
Cod's  providence,  without  any  manner  of  design  of  making 
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them  public  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  give  them  now  as  they 
were  then  delivered ;  by  which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people 
who  have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me,  as  if  I 
were  not  now  the  same  man  I  formerly  was.  I  never  had 
but  one  opinion  of  these  noatters ;  and  that  I  think  is  so 
reasonable  and  well-grounded,  that  I  believe  I  can  never 
have  any  other. 

*  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these  sermons  at  this 
time  is,  that  I  have  a  mind  to  do  myself  some  honour  by 
doing  what  honour  I  could  to  the  memory  of  two  most 
excellent  princes,  and  who  have  very  highly  deserved  at 
the  hands  of  all  the  people  of  these  dominions,  who  have 
any  true  value  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  government,  of  which  they  were 
the  great  deliverers  and  defenders.  I  have  lived  to  see 
their  illustrious  names  very  rudely  handled,  and  the  great 
beneSts  they  did  this  nation  treated  slightly  and  con- 
temptuously. I  have  lived  to  see  our  deliverance  from 
arbitrary  power  and  popery  traduced  and  vilified  by  some 
who  formerly  thought  it  was  their  greatest  merit,  and 
made  it  part  of  their  boast  and  glory  to  have  had  a  little 
hand  and  share  in  bringing  it  about;  and  others  who, 
without  it,  must  have  lived  in  exile,  poverty,  and  misery, 
meanly  disclaiming  it,  and  using  ill  the  glorious  instru- 
ments thereof.  Who  could  expect  such  a  requital  of  such 
merit  ?  I  have,  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  exempting  my- 
self from  the  number  of  unthankful  people  :  and  as  I  loved 
and  honoured  those  great  princes  liviug,  and  lamented 
over  them  when  dead,  so  I  would  gladly  raise  them  up  a 
monument  of  praise  as  lasting  as  any  thing  of  mine  can 
be:  and  I  choose  to  do  it  at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  un- 
fashionable a  thing  to  speak  honourably  of  them. 

*  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  was  printed  quickly  after,  and  is  now, 
because  the  subject  was  so  suitable,  joined  to  the  others. 
The  loss  of  that  most  promising  and  hi)peful  prince  was  at 
that  time,  I  saw,  unspeakably  great;  and  many  accidents 
since  have  convinced  us  that  it  could  not  have  been  over- 
valued.   That  precious  life,  had  it  pleased  God  to  have 
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prolonged  it  the  usual  space,  had  saved  us  many  fears  and 
jealousies,  and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented  many  alarms, 
that  have  long;  kept  us,  and  will  keep  us  still,  wakin»  and 
uneasy.  Nothing  remained  to  comfort  and  support  us 
under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  necessity  it  broug^ht  the 
king  and  nation  under  of  settling  the  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  giving  it  an  hereditary  right  by  act 
of  parliament,  as  long  as  it  continues  protestant.  So 
much  good  did  God,  in  his  merciful  providence,  produce 
from  a  misfortune,  which  we  could  never  otherwise  have 
sufficiently  deplored ! 

'  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon  the  queen's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  the  first  year  in  which  that 
day  was  solemnly  observed  (for  by  some  accident  or  other 
it  had  been  overlooked  the  year  before)  ;  and  every  one 
will  see,  without  the  date  of  it,  that  it  was  preached  very 
early  in  this  reign,  since  I  was  able  only  to  promise  and 
presage  its  future  glories  and  successes,  from  the  good 
appearances  of  things,  and  the  happy  turn  our  affairs  began 
to  take ;  and  could  not  then  count  up  the  victories  and 
triumphs  that,  for  seven  years  after,  made  it,  in  the  pro- 
phet's language,  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the  people 
of  the  earth.  Never  did  seven  such  years  together  pass 
over  the  head  of  any  English  monarch,  nor  cover  it  with 
so  much  honour.  The  crown  and  sceptrje  seemed  to  be  the 
queen's  least  ornaments ;  those,  other  princes  wore  in 
common  with  her,  and  her  great  personal  virtues  were  the 
same  before  and  since  ;  but  such  was  the  fame  of  her  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  home,  such  was  the  reputation  of 
her  wisdom  and  felicity  in  choosing  ministers,  and  such 
was  then  esteemed  their  faithfulness  and  zeal,  their  dili- 
gence and  great  abilities  in  executing  her  commands ;  to 
such  a  height  of  military  glory  did  her  great  general  and 
her  armies  carry  the  British  name  abroad  ;  such  was  the 
harmony  and  concord  betwixt  her  and  her  allies  ;  and  such 
was  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all  her  counsels  and  un- 
dertakings, that  1  am  as  sure  as  history  can  make  me,  no 
prince  of  ours  ever  was  so  prosperous  and  successful,  so 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  honoured  by  their  subjects  and 
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their  friends,  nor  near  so  formidable  to  their  enemies. 
We  were,  as  the  world  imagined  then,  just  entering  oa 
the  ways  that  promised  to  lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would 
have  answered  all  the  prayers  of  our  relisjious  queen,  the 
care  and  vigilance  of  a  most  able  ministiy,  the  payments 
of  a  wllUng  and  most  obedient  people,  as  well  as  all  the 
glorious  toils  and  hazards  of  the  soldiery ;  when  God,  for  our 
sins,  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  to  go  forth,  and  by 
troubling  sore  the  camp,  the  city,  and  the  country,  (and 
oh  that  it  had  altogether  spared  the  places  sacred  to  his 
worship!)  to  spoil,  for  a  time,  tbis  beautiful  and  pleasing 
prospect,  and  give  us  in  its  stead,  I  know  not  what — — — 
Our  enemies  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure.  It  will  be- 
come me  better  to  pray  to  God  to  restore  us  to  the  power 
of  obtaining  such  a  peace  as  will  be  to  his  glory,  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  the  queen  and  her  domi- 
nions, and  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  her  high  and 
mighty  allies.* 
«  May  2, 1712.' 

No.  385.]  Thursday,  May  2'2,  1712. 

Thcsc-a  pectora  juncta  fide. 

Ovid.  Triit.  .iii.  Lib.  1.  G6. 

Breasts  that  with  sympathizing  ar'lour  glow'd, 
And  holy  friendship,  sucii  as  Theseus  vow'd. 

I  INTEND  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay  upon 
friendship,  in  which  1  shall  throw  my  observations  together 
without  any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid  repeating  what  has 
been  often  said  on  this  subject. 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination  in  two 
persons  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  one  another. 
Though  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  friendship  have 
been  largely  celebrated  by  the  best  moral  writers,  and  ara 
considered  by  all  as  great  ingredients  of  human  happiness, 

•  This  Preface  was  seized  on  by  the  Tory  miuistry,  and  condenimid, 
by  a  motion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  burned  by  Uie  commos* 
hangrnau.— See  Biographia  Brlta?inica,  vol  iii.  p.  1974. 

Y2   ■ 
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we  very  rarely  meet  with  the  practice  of  this  virtue  iu  the 
world. 

Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  lon^  catalogue  of  those 
virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to  find  in  the  per- 
son of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us  are  careful  to  cultivate 
them  in  ourselves. 

Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of  friendship, 
which  always  is  imperfect  where  either  of  these  two  is 
wanting. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  soon  ashamed  of  loving  a 
man  whom  we  cannot  esteem;  so,  on  the  other,  though 
we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's  abilities,  we  can  never  raise 
ourselves  to  the  warmth  of  friendship,  without  an  affec- 
tionate good-will  towards  his  person. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy  under  all  its  dis- 
guises. A  man  who  can  once  doubt  whether  he  should 
rejoice  in  his  friend's  being  happier  than  himself,  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  this  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  great  and 
noble,  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  which  are  invented 
to  the  honour  of  any  particulnr  person,  the  authors  have 
thought  it  as  necessary  to  make  their  hero  a  friend  as  a 
lover.  Achilles  has  his  Patroclus,  and  ^neas  his  Achates. 
In  the  first  of  these  instances  we  may  observe,  for  the  re- 
putation of  the  object  I  am  treating  of,  that  Greece  was 
almost  ruined  by  the  hero's  love,  but  was  preserved  by 
his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  observation 
we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies  of  great  men,  who 
frequently  choose  their  conipani(jns  rather  for  the  qualities 
of  the  heart  than  those  of  the  head,  and  prefer  fidelity  in  an 
easy,  inoifensive,  complying  tenipcr,  to  those  endowments 
which  make  a  much  greater  figure  among  mankind.  1  do 
not  remember  that  Achates,  who  is  represented  as  the 
first  favourite,  either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes  a  blow, 
through  the  whole  ylilneid. 

A  friendship  whi(  h  makes  the  least  noise  is  very  often 
most  useful:  for  which  reason  I  should  prefer  a  prudent 
fiieud  tu  a  zealous  one.    Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of 
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ancient  Rome,  was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  1 
am  here  speaking.  This  extraordinary  peison,  amidst  the 
civil  wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs  of  all 
parties  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of  liberty,  by  con- 
stantly preserving  the  esteem  and  affection  of  both  the 
competitors,  found  means  to  serve  his  friends  on  either 
side:  and,  while  he  sent  money  to  young  Matius,  whose 
father  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  he 
was  himself  one  of  Sylla's  chief  favourites,  and  always 
near  that  general. 

During  the  war  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  he  still 
maintained  the  same  conduct.  After  the  death  of  Caesar, 
he  sent  money  to  Brutus  in  his  troubles,  and  did  a  thou- 
sand good  offices  to  Antony's  wife  and  friends  when  that 
party  seemed  ruined.  Lastly,  even  in  that  bloody  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Augustus,  Atticus  still  kept  his  place 
in  both  their  friendships:  insomuch  that  the  first,  says 
Cornelius  Nepos,  whenever  he  was  absent  from  Rome  in 
any  part  of  the  empire,  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he  was 
doing,  what  he  read,  and  whither  he  intended  to  go;  and 
the  latter  gave  him  constantly  an  exact  account  of  all  bis 
affairs. 

A  likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular  is  so  far 
from  being  requisite  to  form  a  benevolence  in  two  minds 
towards  each  other,  as  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  find  some  of  the  firmest  friendships  to  have 
been  contracted  between  persons  of  different  humours;  the 
mind  being  often  pleased  with  those  perfections  which  are 
new  to  it,  and  which  it  does  not  find  among  its  own  ac- 
complishments. Besides  that  a  man  in  some  measure  sup- 
plies his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself  at  second-hand 
possessed  of  those  good  qualities  and  endowments,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  him  who  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
is  looked  upon  as  his  other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the  letting 
a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which  should,  if  possible, 
be  so  contrived,  that  he  may  perceive  our  advice  is  given 
bim  not  so  much  to  please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advan- 
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tage.  The  reproaches  therefore  of  a  friend  should  always 
be  strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person  reproved 
may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair  of  doing  it,  while  he 
finds  himself  censured  for  faults  he  is  not  conscious  of.  A 
mind  that  is  softened  and  humanized  by  friendship  can- 
not bear  frequent  reproaches ;  either  it  must  quite  sink 
under  the  oppression,  or  abate  considerably  of  the  value 
and  esteem  it  had  for  him  who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  inspire  life  and 
courage  ;  and  a  soul  thus  supported  outdoes  itself;  where- 
as, if  it  be  unexpectedly  deprived  of  these  succours,  it 
droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusable  if  we  violate 
our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  relation;  since  the  former 
^rise  from  a  voluntary  choice,  the  latter  from  a  necessity 
to  which  we  could  not  give  our  own  consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side,  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  break  with  a  faulty  friend,  that  he  may  not  expose 
the  weakness  of  his  choice;  it  will  doubtless  hold  much 
stronger  with  respect  to  a  worthy  one,  that  he  may  never 
be  upbraided  for  having  lost  so  valuable  a  treasure  which 
was  once  in  his  possession.  X. 
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Cum  tiiistibiis  severe,  cum  remissis  jucund^,  cum  senibus  graviter, 
cum  juvcHlule  comiicr  \ivcrc.—TuU. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  part  of 
a  character  extremely  vicious,  but  I  have  set  down  no 
more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  justice  and  honour, 
Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline,  who,  he  said,  *  lived  with  the 
sad  severely,  with  the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old 
gravely,  with  the  young  pleasantly;'  he  added,  *  with  the 
wicked  boldly,  with  the  wanton  lasciviously.'  The  two  last 
instancec  of  his  complaisance  I  forbear  to  consider,  having 
it  in  my  thoughts  at  present  only  to  speak  of  obsequious 
behaviour  as  it  sits  upon  a  companion  in  pleasure,  not  a 
man  of  design  and  intrigue.     To  vary  with  every  humour 
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in  this  manner  caniiot  be  agreeable,  except  it  comes  from 
a  man's  own  temper  and  natural  complexion;  to  do  it  out 
of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most  fruitless  and 
unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable.  To  put  on  an  artful 
part  to  obtain  no  other  end  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the 
undiscerning,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despicable.  A 
man  must  be  sincerely  pleased  to  become  pleasure,  or  not 
to  interrupt  that  of  others  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  a  most  ca- 
lamitous circumstance,  that  many  people  who  want  to  be 
alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come  into  conversation.  It  is 
certain  that  all  men,  who  are  the  least  given  to  reflection, 
are  seized  with  an  inclination  that  way  when,  perhaps, 
they  had  rather  be  inclined  to  company;  but  indeed  they 
had  better  go  home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  thaa 
force  themselves  upon  others  to  recover  their  good-humour. 
In  all  this,  the  case  of  communicatiug  to  a  friend  a  sad 
thought  or  difficulty,  in  order  to  relieve  a  heavy  heart, 
stands  excepted ;  but  what  is  here  meant  is,  that  a  man 
should  always  go  with  inclination  to  the  turn  of  the  com- 
pany he  is  going  into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to  live  with 
all  kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it  argues  a  mind  that  lies 
open  to  receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and  not  ob- 
stinately bent  on  any  particularity  of  his  own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with  the  character 
of  my  good  acquaintance  Acasto.  You  meet  him  at  the 
tables  and  conversations  of  the  wise,  the  impertinent,  the 
grave,  the  frolic,  and  the  witty;  and  yet  his  own  ch;  rac- 
ier has  nothing  in  it  that  can  make  him  particularly  agree- 
able to  any  one  sect  of  men  ;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good 
sense,  good-nature,  and  discretion,  so  that  every  man  en- 
joys himself  in  his  company;  and  though  Acasto  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  entertainment,  he  never  was  at  a  place 
where  he  was  not  welcome  a  second  time.  Without  the 
subordinate  good  qualities  of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and 
learning  would  be  painful  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
instead  of  being  pleasing.  Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine 
they  are  agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that  means  grow  the 
worst  companions  imaginable ;  they  deride  the  absent  or 
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rally  the  present  in  a  wrontj  manner,  not  knowing  that  if 
you  pinch  or  tickle  a  man  till  he  is  uneasy  in  his  seat,  or 
ungracefully  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
you  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agreeable  in 
company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  art  in  it) 
is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you  are  engaged  with, 
and  rather  to  seem  well  entertained,  than  to  bring  enter- 
tainment to  others.  A  man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed 
what  we  ordinarily  call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially 
is  such,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has  some- 
thing friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  conciliates  men's 
minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of 
humour  can  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  age  in  a  man 
of  this  turn  has  something  which  should  be  treated  with 
respect  even  in  a  man  no  otherwise  venerable.  The  for- 
wardness of  youth,  when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not 
insolence,  has  also  its  allowances.  The  companion  who 
is  formed  for  such  by  nature,  gives  to  every  character  of 
life  its  due  regards,  and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  im- 
perfections, and  receive  their  accomplishments  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  It  must  appear  that  you  receive  law  from, 
and  not  give  it,  to  your  company,  to  make  you  agreeable. 

I  remember  Tully,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Antony,  says, 
that,  III  CO  faceiicE  erant,  qua:  nulld  arte  tradi  possunt : 
*  He  bad  a  witty^mirth,  which  could  h<t  acquired  by  no 
art/  This  quality  must  be  of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  now 
speakinir;  for  all  sorts  of  behaviour  which  depend  upon 
observation  and  knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  acquired  ;  but 
that  which  no  one  can  describe,  and  is  apparently  the 
act  of  nature,  must  be  every  where  prevalent,  because 
every  thing  it  meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it ;  for  he 
who  follows  nature  can  never  be  improper  or  unseasonable. 

H<»w  unuccoimtable  then  must  their  behaviour  be,  who, 
without  any  manner  of  consideration  of  what  the  company 
they  have  now  entered  arc  upon,  give  themselves  the  air 
of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  distinct  relations  of  the  oc- 
currences I  hey  l.ist  met  with,  as  if  they  had  been  de- 
epatched  from  those  they  talk  to,  to  be  punctually  exact 
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in  a  report  of  those  circumstances  !  It  is  unpardonable  to 
those  who  are  met  to  enjoy  one  another  that  a  fresh  man 
shall  pop  in,  and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  bis  own  life, 
and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  history.  If  such  a  man 
comes  from  'Change,  whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must 
hear  how  the  stocks  go ;  and,  though  you  are  never  so  in- 
tently employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a  young  fellow  of 
the  other  end  of  the  town  will  take  his  place,  and  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is  charmingly  handsome,  because 
he  just  now  saw  her.  But  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this 
subject,  since  I  have  acknowledged  there  can  be  no  rules 
made  for  excelling  this  way ;  and  precepts  of  this  kind  fare 
like  rules  for  writing  poetry,  which,  it  is  said,  may  have 
prevented  ill  poets,  but  never  make  good  ones.  T. 
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Quid  pnr^  tranquillet 

Hor.  Ep.  xviii.  Lib.  1.  102. 
What  calms  the  breast,  and  mnkei  the  mind  serene. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  cheerfulness  as  it 
is  a  moral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  accordingly  mentioned 
such  moral  motives  as  are  apt  to  cherish  and  keep  alive 
this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man  :  1  shall  now  con- 
sider cheerfulness  in  its  natural  state,  and  reflect  on  those 
motives  to  it  which  are  indifferent  either  as  to  virtue  or 
vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  promoter  of 
health.  Repinings,  and  secret  murmurs  of  heart,  givo 
imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  of  which  the 
vital  parts  are  composed,  and  wear  out  the  machine  insen- 
sibly ;  not  to  mention  those  violent  ferments  w  hich  they 
stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular  disturbed  motions 
which  they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  1  scarce  remember, 
in  ray  own  observation,  to  have  met  with  many  old  men, 
or  with  such,  who  (to  use  our  English  ])hrase)  wear  well, 
that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in  their  humoJir, 
if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gayety  and  cheerfulness 
of  heart.    The  truth  pf  it  is,   hejiltb  and  cbeerfulna?? 
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mutually  beget  each  other  ;  with  this  difference,  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  a  gjreat  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see 
cheerfulness  where  there  is  no  great  degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the  mind 
as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discon- 
tent, soothes  and  composes  the  passions,  and  keeps  the 
soul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having  already  touched  on 
this  last  consideration,  I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  the 
world  in  which  we  are  placed  is  filled  with  innumerable 
objects  that  are  proper  to  raise  and  keep  alive  this  happy 
temper  of  mind. 

If  we  consider  this  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use  ;  but  if  we  con- 
sider it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  would  be 
aot  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  pleasure.  Tljc  sun, 
which  is  as  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  produces  all 
the  nccessari(->s  of  life,  has  a  particular  influence  in  cheer- 
ing the  mind  of  man,  and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Those  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for  our 
service  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either  fill  the 
woods  with  their  music,  furnish  us  with  game,  or  raise 
pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the  dclif.htfulness  of  their  appear- 
ance. Fotiiitains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  as  refreshing  to  the 
im.igination,  as  to  the  soil  through  which  they  pass.   • 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have  made 
it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the  whole  earth  is 
covered  with  green  rather  than  with  any  other  colour,  as 
being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  that  it 
comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye,  instead  of  weakening  or 
grieving  it.  For  this  reason  several  painters  have  a  green 
cloth  hanging  tiear  them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon,  after  too 
great  aji  application  to  their  colouring.  A  famous  modern 
philosopher*  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
All  colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and  dissi- 
pate the  animal  spirits  which  are  employed  in  sight;  on 
the  contrary,  those  that  arc  more  obscure  do  not  give  the 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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animal  spirits  a  sutBcient  exercise ;  whereas  the  rays  that 
produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such 
a  due  proportion,  that  they  give  the  animal  spirits  their 
proper  play,  and,  by  keeping  up  the  struggle  in  a  just  ba- 
lance, excite  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain  ;  for  which 
reason,  the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the 
epithet  of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both  useful  and 
entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most  important  parts  in  the 
vegetable  world  are  those  which  are  the  most  beautiful. 
These  are  the  seeds  by  which  the  several  races  of  plants 
are  propagated  and  continued,  and  which  are  always  lodged 
in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Nature  seems  to  hide  her  princi- 
pal design,  and  to  be  industrious  iu  making  the  earth  gay 
and  delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  great  work, 
and  intent  upon  her  own  preservation.  The  husband- 
man, after  the  same  manner,  is  employed  in  laying  out  the 
whole  country  into  a  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and 
making  every  thing  smile  about  him,  whilst  in  reality  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  of  the  harvest,  and  the  increase 
which  is  to  arise  from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Providence  has  taken  care 
to  keep  up  this  cheerfulness  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  hav- 
ing formed  it  after  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  conceiving  delight  from  several  objects  which  seem  to 
have  very  little  use  in  them  ;  as  from  the  wildness  of  rocks 
and  deserts,  and  the  like  grotesque  parts  of  nature.  Those 
who  are  versed  in  philosophy  may  still  carry  this  consider- 
ation higher,  by  observing,  that  if  matter  had  appeared 
to  us  endowed  only  with  those  real  qualities  which  it  ac- 
tually possesses,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joyless 
and  uncomfortable  figure :  and  why  has  Providence  given 
it  a  power  of  producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities,  and 
tastes  and  colours,  sounds  and  smells,  heat  and  cold,  but 
that  man,  while  he  is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of 
nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheered  and  delighted  with 
agreeable  sensations  ?    In  short,  the  whole  universe  is  a 

Vol.  IV  Z 
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kind  of  theatre,  filled  with  objects  that  either  raise  in  us 
pleasure,  amusement,  or  admiration. 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suj^gest  to  him  the  vicis- 
situde of  day  and  night,  the  chanjje  of  seasons,  with  all  that 
variety  of  scenes  which  diversify  the  face  of  nature,  and 
fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and 
pleasing  iniages. 

]  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertaioments  of 
art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  books,  conversation, 
and  other  accidental  diversions  of  life,  because  I  would 
only  take  notice  of  such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper 
as  offer  themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
and  wliich  may  sufficiently  show  us  that  Providence  did 
not  design  this  world  should  be  filled  with  murmurs  and 
repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  involved 
in  gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  ten>f)er,  as  it  is 
A  virtue  in  which  our  countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more 
deficient  than  any  other  nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kind  of 
demon  that  haunts  our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself 
to  us  in  an  easterly  wind.  A  celebrated  French  novelist, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  begin  their  romances  with  the 
flowery  season  of  the  year,  enters  on  his  story  thus.  *  In 
the  gloomy  month  of  November,  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
land hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate  lover 
walked  out  into  the  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of  his  cli- 
mate or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  in  himself 
those  considerations  which  may  give  him  a  serenity  of 
mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  cheerfully  against  those 
little  e\ils  ^'T.d  misfortunes  which  are  common  to  human 
nature,  and  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them,  will 
produce  a  satiety  of  joy,  and  an  uninterrupted  happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  engage  my  reader  to 
consider  the  world  in  its  most  agreeable  lights,  1  must 
Own  there  are  many  evils  which  naturally  spring  up  amidst 
the  entertainments  that  arc  provided  for  us ;  but  these,  if 
rightly  cojisidercd,  should  be  far  from  overcasting  the 
nniud  with  sorrow,  or  destroying  that  cheerfulness  of  tern- 
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per  which  I  have  been  recommending'.  This  intersper  .ion 
of  evil  with  good,  and  pai^  with  pleasure,  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,  to  a  moral  reason,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words. 

'  Beyond  all  thi?  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God 
hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  in  all  the  Ihing.^  that  environ  and  aifect  us,  and 
blended  them  together,  m  almost  all  that  our  thoughts 
and  senses  have  to  do  with  ;  that  we,  finding  imperfec- 
tion, dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in 
all  the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might 
be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  with  whom 
**  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore."  L. 
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Tibi  res  antiquae  landis  et  artis 

Ingredior ;  sanctos  ausus  recliulere  fontes. 

Vlrg.  Georg.'ii.  174. 

For  thee,  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring. 
And  arts  disclos'd  by  ancient  sages  sing. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  It  is  my  custom,  when  I  read  your  papers,  to  read  over 
iSie quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence  you  take  them. 
As  you  mentioned  a  passage  lately   out    of  the   second 
chapter  of  Solomon's  Song,  it  occasioned  my  looking  inta 
it ;  and,  upon  reading  it,  1  thoua;ht  theidea';  so  exquisitely 
soft  and  tender,  that  I  could  not  help  making  this  para- 
phrase of  it ;  which,  now  it  is  done,  I  can  as  little  forbear 
sending  to  you.     Some  marks  of  your  approbation,  which 
I  have  already  received,  have  given  me  so  sensible  a  taste 
of  them,  that  I  cannot  forbear  endeavouring  after  them  as 
often  as  I  can  with  any  appearance  of  success. 
*  I  am,  Sir, 
*  Vour  most  obedient  humble  servant,' 
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THE  SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  SOLOMON'S  SONG. 
I-      . 

"  As  tvhen  in  ShMion's  field  the  blushing  rose 
Does  ils  chaste  bost)Di  to  llie  morn  disclose, 
Whilst  all  aioiind  the  Zephyrs  bear 
The  fragrant  odours  through  the  air; 
Or  as  the  lily  in  the  shady  vale 
Docs  o'er  each  flow'r  with  bcaulcons  pride  prevail. 
And  staiuls  with  dews  and  kindest  sunslune  blest. 
In  fair  pro-eminence,  superior  to  the  rest : 
So  if  n)y  Love,  wiUi  happy  influence,  shed 
His  eyes'  bright  sunshine  on  his  lovei's  head. 
Then  shall  the  rose  of  Sharon's  field. 
And  whitest  lilit  s,  to  my  beauties  yield. 
Then  fairest  flow'is  with  studious  art  coaibine,  j 
The  roses  with  the  lilies  join,  > 

And  their  united  charms  are  less  than  mine,     ^ 

ir. 

"  As  much  as  fairest  lilies  can  surpass  . 
A  thorn  in  beauty,  or  in  height  the  grass ; 
So  does  my  Love,  among  the  virgins,  shine, 
Adorn'd  with  graces  more  than  half  divine : 
Or  as  a  tree,  that,  elorious  to  behold. 
Is  hung  with  apples  all  of  ruddy  gold, 
Hesperian  fruit,  and,  beautifully  high. 
Extends  its  branches  to  the  sky ; 
So  does  my  Love  the  virgins'  eyes  invite ;  j 
Tis  he  alone  can  fix  their  wand'ring  sight,  [ 
Among  ten  thousand  eminently  bright.        * 

III. 
"  Beneath  his  pleasing  shade  > 

My  wearic<l  limbs  at  ease  I  l.iid,  i 

And  on  his  fragrant  boughs  rcclin'd  my  head.  * 
I  piill'd  the  golden  fruit  with  eager  haste; 
Sweet  was  the  fruit,  and  pleasing  to  the  taste : 
With  spaikling  wine  he  crowiiM  the  bowl. 
With  gentle  ecstacics  he  fill'd  my  soul ; 
Joyous  we  sat  beneath  the  shady  grove. 
And  o'er  my  head  he  hung  the  banners  of  his  love. 

IV, 
••'  1  faiitll  I  die!  my  lab'ring  breast 
Is  with  the  mighty  weight  of  love  opprcst  f 
i  fi:cl  the  fne  possess  my  heart, 
And  pain  convey'd  to  i  v'ry  pait 
'J  luouph  all  my  veins  (he  passion  flics. 
My  feeble  sold  forsakes  its  plao  , 
.    A  tiHmMiiig  faintness  seals  my  eyes, 
An<l  paltntsa  dwells  upon  my  face  ; 
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Oh !  let  my  Love  with  pow'rful  odours  stay 
My  fainting  lovc-sick-soul,  that  dies  away  ; 
One  hand  beneath  nie  let  him  place. 
With  t'other  press  me  in  a  chaiste  embrace. 

V. 
*'  I  charge  you,  nymphs  of  Sion,  as  you  go 
Arm'd  with  the  sounding  quiver  and  tlie  bow. 
Whilst  thro'  the  lonesome  woods  you  rove. 
You  ne'er  disturb  my  sleeping  Love. 

Be  oaiy  gentle  Zephyrs  there. 

With  downy  wingb  to  fan  the  4ir 

Let  sacred  silence  dwell  around,  \ 

To  keep  oflf  each  intruding  sound. 
And  when  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  his  eyes. 
May  lie  to  joys,  unknown  till  then,  arise ! 

VL 

"  But  see !  he  comes !  wth  what  majestic  gait 
He  onward  bears  his  lovely  state .' 

Now  through  the  lattice  he  appears. 
With  softest  words  dispels  my  fears. 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  receive 
All  the  pleasures  love  can  give  J 
For,  now  the  sullen  winter's  past, 
!N  o  more  we  fear  the  northern  blast  : 
No  storms  nor  threat'ning  clouds  appear. 
No  falling  raius  deform  the  year: 
My  love  admits  of  no  delay. 
Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away  f 

VIL 
"  Already,  see  .'  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  forth  tlie  flow'rs  her  beauteous  birth. 
The  dews,  and  soft-descending  show'rs. 
Nurse  the  new-born  tender  flow'rs. 
Hark !  the  birds  melodious  sing, 
And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 
Close  by  his  fellow  sits  the  dove. 
And  billing  whispers  her  his  love. 
The  ipreading  vines  with  blossoms  swell. 
Diffusing  round  a  grateful  smell. 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  receive 
All  the  blessings  love  can  give : 
For  love  admits  of  no  delay, 
Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away .' 

vriL 

•  As  to  its  mate  the  constant  dove 
Flies  through  the  covert  of  the  spicy  grove, 
So  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonely  shade. 
There  let  me  8af«  in  thy  lov'd  arms  b€  laid, 

Z2 
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.Where  no  intruding  hateful  noise 
Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodioas  voice  ; 
\Vhere  I  may  gaz^c,  and  mark  each  beauteous  grace :. 
For  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  is  thy  face. 

IX. 
"  As  all  of  me,  my  Love,  is  thine, 

Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 

Among  the  lilies  we  will  play. 

Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art  than  they ; 

Till  (he  iHirple  morn  arise, 

And  balmy  sleep  forsake  thine  eyes ; 

Till  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 

Remove  the  shades  of  night  away  ; 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  eyes  depart, 
Rise  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  ihe  light  again 
From  Belher's  mountains  daiting  o'er  the  plain." 
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— Meliora  pii  docuere  parentes.  Har, 

Their  pious  sires  a  better  lesson  taught. 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  the  learned  in  England, 
than  the  price  which  a  small  book,  entitled  Spaccio  della 
Bestia  triorafante,  bore  in  a  late  auction,*     This  book 

'  •  The  book  here  mentioned  was  bonght  by  Walter  Clavel,  esq,  at  the 
auclion  of  the  library  of  t;harlc8  Barnard,  esq.  in  1711,  for  08  pounds. 
The  same  copy  became  successively  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  of  sir  Peter  Ihompson,  and  of  M.  C.  Tutct,  esq. 
among  whose  books  it  was  lately  sold  by  auction,  at  Mr.  (Jcrrard's  in 
Litchfield-slreet.  llie  author  of  this  book,  Giordano  Bruno,  was  a  native 
of  Xola  in  the  kingdom  of  I^aples,  and  burnt  at  Rome  by  the  order  of 
the  inquisition  in  16<H).    Morholf,  speaking  of  atheists,  says,  '  Jordanum 

tamcn  Bruniim  huic  ctassi  non  annumerarem, vianift.sto  in 

iilo  at/uismi  vestigia  non  deprehendu,'  Polyhist.  i.  1,8,  2C.  Rruno 
published  many  other  writings  said  to  be  atheistical.  The  book  sjioken  of 
here  was  printed,  not  at  Pari.t,  as  is  said  in  tlic  title-page,  nor  in  J.j44,  but 
at  London,  and  in  15l!4,  12mo.  dedicated  to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for 
some  time  so  little  regarded,  that  it  was  sold  with  live  other  books  of 
the  wme  author,  for  25  pence  French,  at  the  side  of  Mr.  liigt>r'8  library 
in  17CX) ;  hut  it  is  now  very  scarce,  and  has  been  sold  at  the  exorbitant 
price  ot  50/.  Niccron.  Ilommes  itiust.  torn.  xvii.  p.  Cll.  There  wai  aa 
ediaoD  of  it  in  i^glibli  in  1713., 
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was  sold  for  thirty  pounds.  As  it  v«as  written  by  one 
Jordanus  Brunus,  a  professed  atheist,  with  a  design  to 
depreciate  religion,  every  one  was  apt  to  fancy,  from  the 
extravagant  price  it  bore,  that  there  must  be  something 
in  it  very  formidable. 

I  must  confess  that,  happening  to  get  a  sight  of  one  of 
them  myself,  I  could  not  forbear  perusing  it  with  this  ap- 
prehension ;  but  found  there  was  so  very  little  danger  in 
it,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  my  reader,  a  fair  account 
of  the  whole  plan  upon  which  this  wonderful  treatise  is 
built. 

The  author  pretends  that  Jupiter,  once  upon  a  time,  re- 
solved upon  a  reformation  of  the  constellations  :  for  which 
purpose,  having  summoned  the  stars  together,  he  com- 
plains to  them  of  the  great  decay  of  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  which  he  thought  so  much  the  harder,  having  called 
several  of  those  celestial  bodies  by  the  names  of  the  heathen 
deities,  and  by  that  means  made  the  heavens  as  it  were  a 
book  of  the  pagan  theologj-.  Momus  tells  him  that  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  were  so  many  scan- 
dalous stories  of  the  deities.  Upon  which  the  author  takes 
occasion  to  cast  reflections  upon  all  other  religions,  con- 
cluding that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  hearing,  discarded  the 
deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  the  stars  by  the  names 
of  the  moral  virtues. 

The  short  fable,  which  has  no  pretence  in  it  to  reason  or 
argument,  and  but  a  very  small  share  of  wit,  has  however 
recommended  itself,  wholly  by  its  impiety,  to  those  weak 
men  who  would  distinguish  themselves  by  the  singularity 
of  their  opinions. 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  been  often 
urged  against  atheists,  and  which  they  never  yet  could 
get  over.  The  first  is,  that  the  greatest  and  most  eminent 
persons  of  all  ages  have  been  against  them,  and  always 
complied  with  the  public  forms  of  worship  established  in 
their  respective  countries,  when  there  was  notlTing  in  them 
either  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
^  or  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Ciceros  among  the  ancients ;  the  Bacons, 
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the  Boyles,  and  the  Lockes,  aaiong  our  own  countrymen  ; 
are  all  instances  of  what  I  have  been  saying;  not  to 
mention  any  of  the  divines,  however  celebrated,  since  our 
adversaries  challenge  all  those,  as  men  who  have  too  much 
interest  in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  consideration  of 
much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  better 
sort,  but  the  general  consent  of  mankind  to  this  great 
truth ;  which  I  think  could  not  possibly  have  come  to 
pass,  but  from  one  of  the  three  following  reasons:  either 
that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  innate  and  co-existent  with  the 
mind  itself;  or  that  this  truth  is  so  very  obvious,  that  it  is 
discovered  by  the  first  exertion  of  reason  in  persons  of  the 
most  ordinary  capacities ;  or  lastly,  that  it  has  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition  from  the 
first  man. 

The  atheists  are  equally  confounded,  to  whichever  of 
these  three  causes  we  assign  it ;  they  have  been  so  pressed 
by  this  last  argument  from  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, that  after  great  search  and  pains  they  pretend  to 
have  found  out  qi  nation  of  atheists^  |  mean  that  polite 
people  the  Hottentots. 

I  dare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  description  of 
^he  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbarians,  who  are  in 
every  respect  scarce  one  degree  above  brutes,  having  no 
language  among  them  but  a  confused  gabble,  which  is 
neither  well  understood  by  themselves  nor  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  how  much  the  atheists 
have  gloried  in  these  their  good  friends  and  allies. 

If  we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca,  they  may  now 
confront  them  with  these  great  philosophers  the  Hotten- 
tots. 

Though  even  this  point  has,  not  without  reason,  been 
several  times  controverted,  I  sec  no  manner  of  harm  it 
could  do  to  religion,  if  we  should  entirely  give  them  up 
this  elegant  part  of  mankind. 

Methinks  nothing  more  shows  the  weakness  of  their 
cause,  than  that  no  division  of  their  fellow-creutures  join 
wiUi  ih^uif  but  those  amon|;  whom  they  themselves  own 
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reason  is  almost  defaced,  and  who  have  little  else  but 
their  shape  which  can  entitle  them  to  any  place  in  the 
species.. 

Besides  these  poor  creatures,  there  have  now  ai)d  then 
been  instances  of  a  few  crazy  people,  in  several  nations, 
who  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  deity. 

The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  very  short :  even 
Vanini,  the  most  celebrated  champion  for  the  cause,  pro- 
fessed before  his  judges  that  he  believed  the  existence  of 
a  God :  and,  taking  up  a  straw  which  lay  before  him  on 
the  ground,  assured  them,  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  of  it ;  alleging  several  arguments  to  prove  that 
it  was  impossible  nature  alone  could  create  any  thing. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Casimir 
Lyszynski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland,  who  was  convicted  and 
executed  for  this  crime.  The  manner  of  his  punishment 
was  very  particular.  As  soon  as  his  body  was  burnt,  his 
ashes  were  put  into  a  cannon,  and  shot  into  the  air  to- 
wards Tartary^ 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like  this  method 
of  punishment  should  prevail  in  England  (such  is  the 
natural  good  sense  of  the  British  nation),  that  whether  we 
rammed  an  atheist  whole  into  a  great  gun,  or  pulverized 
our  infidels,  as  they  do  in  Poland,  we  should  not  have 
many  charges. 

I  should  however  premise,  while  our  ammunition  lasted, 
that,  instead  of  Tartary,  we  should  always  keep  two  or 
three  cannons  ready  pointed  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  to  shoot  our  unbelievers  into  the  country 
of  the  Hottentots. 

In  my  opinion,  a  solemn  judicial  death  is  too  great  an 
honour  for  an  atheist;  though  I  nvust  allow  the  method  of 
exploding  him,  as  it  is  practised  in  this  ludicrous  kind  of 
martyrdom,  has  something  in  it  proper  enough  to  the  na- 
ture of  bis  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against  this  manner  of 
treating  them.  Zeal  for  religion  is  of  so  effective  a  nature, 
that  it  seldom  knows  where  to  rest ;  for  which  reason  I 
am  afraid,  after  having  discharged  our  atheists,  we  might 
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possibly  think  of  shooting  off  our  sectaries ;  and  as  one 
does  not  foresee  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it  might 
onetime  or  other  come  to  a  man's  own  turn  to  fly  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  demiculverin. 

If  any  of  my  readers  imagine  that  I  have  treated  these 
gentlemen  in  two  ludicrous  a  manner,  I  must  confess,  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  reasoning  against  such  unbelieverf?, 
upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
is  doing  them  too  great  an  honour,  giving  them  a  figure 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  making  people  fancy  that  they 
have  more  in  them  than  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme  of  religious 
worship,  I  am  for  treating  such  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, and  should  endeavour  to  show  them  their  errors  with 
the  greatest  temper  and  humanity,  but  as  these  mis- 
creants are  for  throwing  down  religion  in  general,  for 
stripping  mankind  of  what  themselves  own  is  of  excellent 
use  in  all  great  societies,  without  once  offering  to  estab- 
lish any  thing  in  the  room  of  it,  I  think  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  them,  is  to  retort  their  own  weapons  upon 
them,  which  are  those  of  scorn  and  mockery.  X. 
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Noil  pudciido,  sed  iion  faciciido  id  quod  uon  dccet,  impndcntise  no. 
men  eftiigcre  debemus.  Tall. 

It  i*  not  by  blushing,  but  by  not  doins:  what  is  nnbecomin^,  that  we 
oiipht  to  guaid  against  tlic  impiit;itioii  of  impudence. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from  ladies  extremely 
afnicted  that  they  lie  under  the  observation  of  scandalous 
people,  who  love  to  defame  their  neighbours,  and  make 
the  unjustest  interpretation  of  innocent  and  indifferent 
actions.  They  describe  their  own  behaviour  so  unhappily, 
that  there  indeed  lies  some  cause  of  suspicion  upon  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  persons  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  to  pass  away  hours  of  conversation 
upon  the  miscarriages  of  other  people  ;  but  since  they  will 
do  80,  they  who  value  their  reputation  should  be  cautious 
of  appearances  to  their  disadvantage :  but  very  often  our 
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young  women,  as  well  as  the  middle-aged,  and  the  gay 
part  of  those  growing  old,  without  entering  into  a  formal 
league  for  that  purpose,  to  a  woman,  agree  upon  a  short 
w  ay  to  preserve  their  characters,  and  go  on  in  a  way  that 
at  best  is  only  not  vicious.  The  method  is,  when  an  ill- 
natured  or  talkative  girl  has  said  any  thing  that  bears 
hard  upon  some  part  of  another's  carriage,  this  creature, 
if  not  in  any  of  their  little  cabals,  is  run  down  for  the 
most  censorious  dangerous  body  in  the  world.  Thus  they 
guard  their  reputation  rather  than  their  modesty ;  as  if 
guilt  lay  in  being  under  the  imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not 
in  a  commission  of  it.  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor  thing 
in  town,  but  the  most  blushing  creature  living.  It  is  true, 
she  has  not  lost  the  sense  of  shame,  but  she  has  lost  the 
sense  of  innocence.  If  she  had  more  confidence,  and 
never  did  any  thing  which  ought  to  stain  her  cheeks, 
would  she  not  be  much  more  modest,  without  that  am- 
biguous suffusion  which  is  the  livery  both  of  guilt  and  in- 
nocence ?  Modesty  consists  in  being  conscious  of  no  ill, 
and  not  in  being  ashamed  of  having  done  it.  When 
people  go  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  truth  of 
their  own  hearts  for  the  conduct  of  their  actions,  it  lies 
in  the  power  of  scandalous  tongues  to  carry  the  world  be- 
fore them,  and  make  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  in  with  the 
ill  for  fear  of  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  to  do  what 
you  ought,  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny  either  silent, 
or  ineffectually  malicious.  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 
says  admirably  to  young  ladies  under  the  distress  of  being 
defamed : 

*  The  best,'  said  he,  *  that  I  can  yoa  advise, 

Is  to  avoid  th'  occasion  of  the  ill : 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise,    ^ 

Removed  is,  th'  effect  surceaseth  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will. 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight ; 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight : 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight.* 

Instead  of  this  care  over  their  words  and  actions,  re- 
commended  by  a  poet  in   old  queen   Bess's  days,  the. 
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modem  way  is  to  say  and  do  what  you  please,  and  yet  bs 
the  prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  world.  If  fathers  and 
brothers  will  defend  a  lady's  honour,  she  is  quite  as  safe 
as  in  her  own  innocence.  Many  of  the  distressed,  who 
suffer  under  the  malice  of  evil  tongues,  are  so  harmless, 
that  they  are  every  day  they  live  asleep  till  twelve  at  noon ; 
concern  themselves  with  nothing  but  their  own  persons  till 
two;  take  their  necessary  food  between  that  time  and 
four ;  visit,  go  to  the  play,  and  sit  up  at  cards  till  to- 
wards the  ensuing,  morn ;  and  the  malicious  world  shall 
draw  conclusions  from  innocent  glances,  short  whispers, 
or  pretty  familiar  railleries  with  fashionable  men,  that 
these  fair  ones  are  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.  It  is  certain  say 
these  *  goodest'  creatures,  very  well,  that  virtue  does  not 
consist  in  constrained  behaviour  and  wry  faces  ;  that  must 
be  allowed  :  but  there  is  a  decency  in  tlie  aspect  and 
manner  of  ladies,  contracted  from  a  habit  of  virtue,  and 
from  general  reflections  that  regard  a  modest  conduct,  all 
which  may  be  understood,  though  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. A  young  woman  of  this  sort  claims  an  esteem 
mixed  with  affection  and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  de- 
famation ;  or,  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is  overcome 
with  an  undisturbed  perseverance  in  her  innocence.  To 
speak  freely,  there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes  about  this 
town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept  by  some  impertinent 
tongues  of  their  own  sex,  which  keep  them  under  some 
restraint,  we  should  have  no  manner  of  engagement  upon 
them  to  keep  them  in  any  tolerable  order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how  plainly  one  part  of 
woman-kind  balance  the  behaviour  of  the  other,  whatever 
I  may  think  of  tale-bearers  or  slanderers,  I  cannot  wholly 
suppress  them,  no  more  than  a  general  would  discourage 
spies.  The  enemy  would  easily  surprise  him  who  they 
knew  had  no  intelligence  of  their  motions.  It  is  so  far 
otherwise  with  me,  th;it  I  acknowledge  I  pern»it  a  she- 
slanderer  or  two  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in 
the  characters  »)f  coquettes,  and  tak*.-  all  tlie  innocent 
freedoms  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  send  me  information  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  respective  sisterhoods. 
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But  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  world  which  looks 
on,  is  carried  on,  metbinks  it  is  so  very  easy  to  be  what  is 
in  the  general  called  virtuous,  that  it  need  not  cost  one 
hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to  deserve  that  appellation. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  pretty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and 
vice  among  each  other.  *  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  the 
world,  but,  I  must  confess,  strictly  virtuous  ;  the  peevishest 
hussy  breathing:,  but  as  to  her  virtue,  she  is  without 
blemish.  She  has  not  the  least  charity  for  any  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, but  I  must  allowher  rigidly  virtuous.*  As  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  male  world  call  every  man  a  man 
of  honour  who  is  not  a  coward ;  so  the  crowd  of  the  other 
sex  terms  every  woman  who  will  not  be  a  wench,  virtuous. 

T. 
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Non  tu  prece  poscis  emaci, 

Qas  nisi  sedactis  nequeas  committtre  divis : 

At  bona  pars  procerum  taciti  libabit  acerra. 

Ilaud  cuivis  promptum  est,  miirmurque  humilesque  sosiirros' 

Tollere  de  teniplis  ;  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 

Mens  bona,  fama,  fides ;  hsec  clar6,  et  ut  audiat  hospes, 

llba  sibi  introrsum,  et  sub  lingua  immurmurat :  O  si 

Eballit  patrui  praeclarum  funus !  £t  O  si 

Sub  rastro  crepet  argeuti  mibi  seria  dextro 

Hercale  !  pupillumve  utinam,  quem  proximus  hasres 

Impelio,  expungam  I  Fers.  Sat.ii.  v.  Si. 

■Thou  fcoow*3ttojoin 


No  bribe  unhallow'd  to  a  prayer  of  thine  ; 

Thine,  which  •an  ev'ry  ear's  full  teat  abide, 

Nor  need  be  mutter'd  to  the  gods  aside ! 

No,  thou  aloud  may'st  thy  petitions  trust : 

Thou  need'st  not  whisper,  other  great  ones  must. 

Por  few,  my  friend,  few  dare  like  thee  be  plain. 

And  prayer's  low  artifice  at  shrines  disdain. 

few  from  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart, 

And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 

Keep  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  through  life  sincere     i 

Kef  p  my  mind  sound,  my  reputation  clear,  e 

Tliese  wishes  they  can  speak ,  and  we  can  hear.        * 

Thus  far  their  wants  are  audibiy  exprest ; 

Tlien  sinks  the  voice,  aud  muttering  groaos  th«  rest. 

Vol.  IV.  A  A 
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ilear,  hear  ai  length,  good  Hercules,  my  vow! 
O  chink  some  pot  of  gold  beneath  my  plow! 
Could  I,  O  could  1,  to  my  ravish'd  eyes 
See  my  rich  uncle's  pompons  funeral  rise ; 
Or  could  I  once  my  \varrt's  coltl  corpse  attend ; 
Then  all  wire  mine ."  .      • 

'  y 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor  of  Achilles, 
as  persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his  resentment,  and 
gire  himself  up  to  the  entreaties  of  his  countrymen,  the 
poet,  in  order  to  make  him  speak  in  character,  ascribes 
to  him  a  speech  full  of  those  fables  and  allegories  which 
old  men  take  delight  in  relating,  and  which  are  very  proper 
for  instruction.  '  The  gods,'  says  he,  '  suffer  themselves 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.  Wheu  mortals  have 
offended  them  by  their  transgressions,  they  appease  them 
by  vows  and  sacrifices.  You  must  know,  Achilles,  that 
prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter.  They  are  crippled 
by  frequently  kneeling,  have  their  faces  full  of  scars  and 
wrinkles,  and  their  eyes  always  cast  towards  heaven. 
They  are  constant  attendants  on  the  goddess  At^,  and 
march  behind  her.  This  goddess  walks  forward  with  a 
bold  and  haughty  air;  and,  being  very  light  of  foot,  runs 
through  the  whole  earth,  grieving  and  afflicting  the  sons 
of  men.  She  gets  the  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  follow 
her,  in  order  to  heal  those  persons  whom  she  wounds. 
He  who  honours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they 
draw  near  to  him,  receives  great  benefits  from  them ;  but 
as  for  him  who  rejects  them,  they  entreat  their  f;ither  to 
give  his  orders  to  the  goddess  Att^,  to  punish  him  for  his 
hardness  of  heart.'  This  noble  allegory  needs  but  lit (le  ex- 
planation; for,  whether  the  g()«ldess  At^  sio;nifies  injury, 
as  sonic  have  explained  it ;  or  guilt  in  general,  as  others  ; 
or  divine  justice,  as  I  am  more  apt  to  think  ;  the  intcrpre- 
lation  is  obvious  enough. 

I  shall  produf.e  another  heathen  fable  relating  to  prayers, 
which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One  would  think  by 
some  passages  in  it,  that  it  was  composed  by  Lueian,  or 
at  least  l>y  some  author  who  has  rnde;iv(»nrcd  to  imitate 
bis  way  of  vtritingj    but  as  dissertaiious  of  this  nature 
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are  more  curious  than  useful,  I  shall  give  my  reader  the 
fable,  without  any  further  inquiries  after  the  author : 

*  Menippus  the  philosopher  was  a  second  time  taken 
up  into  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when,  for  his  entertainment, 
he  lifted  up  a  trap-door  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool. 
At  its  rising,  there  issued  through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as 
astonished  the  philosopher.  Upon  his  asking  what  they 
meant,  Jupiter  told  hira  they  were  the  prayers  that  were 
sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth.  Menippus,  amidst  the 
confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great  that  nothing  less 
than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish  them,  heard  the 
words  "  riches,  honour,"  and  "  long  life,"  repeated  in  se- 
veral different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first  hub- 
bub of  sounds  was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  open, 
the  voices  came  up  more  separate  and  distinct.  The  first 
prayer  was  a  very  odd  one ;  it  came  from  Athens,  and  de- 
sired Jupiter  to  increase  the  wisdom  and  beard  of  his  hum- 
ble supplicant.  Menippus  knew  it  by  the  voice  to  be  the 
prayer  of  his  friend  Licander  the  philosopher.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden  a 
ship,  and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and  re- 
turned it  home  again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him 
an  offering  of  a  silver  cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for  no- 
thing; and,  bending  down  his  ear  more  attentively  than 
ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to  him  of  the  cruelty 
of  an  Ephesian  widow,  and  begging  him  to  breed  compas- 
sion in  her  heart.  *'  This,"  says  Jupiter,  **  is  a  verj'  ho- 
nest fellow.  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from 
him ;  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear  bis 
prayers."  He  was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volley 
of  vows  which  were  made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical 
prince  by  his  subjects,  who  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence. 
Menippus  was  surprised,  after  having  listened  to  prayers 
offered  up  with  so  much  ardowr  and  devotion,  to  hear  low 
•whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove 
for  suflfering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  him  how 
bis  thwnder  could  lie  idle?  Jupiter  was  so  offended  at 
these  prevaricating  rascals,  that  he  took  down  the  first 
vows,  and  puffed  away  the  last.   The  philosopher,  seeing  a 
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great  cloud  moutJting  upwards,  and  making  Its  way  di- 
rectly to  the  trap-door,  inquired  of  Jupiter  what  it  meant. 
**  This,"  says  Jupiter,  **  is  the  smoke  of  a  whole  hecatomb 
that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of  an  array,  who  is  very 
importunate  v>ith  me  to  let  him  cut  off  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array  against  him.  What 
does  the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him,  to  believe 
that  I  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as 
himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory  forso«th  ?  But  hark !" 
says  Jupiter,  '*  there  is  a  voice  I  never  heard  but  in  time 
of  danger  :  'tis  a  rogue  that  is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  I  saved  him  on  a  plank  hut  three  days  ago,  upon  his 
promise  to  mend  his  manners  ;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth 
a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple, 

if  I  will  keep  him  from  sinking. But  yonder,"  says  be, 

**  is  a  special  youth  for  you  ;  he  desires  me  to  take  his 
father,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the  mi- 
series of  human  life.  The  old  fellow  shall  live  till  he 
makes  his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains." 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  de- 
siring Jupiter  that  she  might  appear  amiable  and  chariD- 
ing  in  the  sight  of  her  emperor.  As  the  philosopher  was 
reflecting  on  this  extraordinary  petition,  there  blew  a 
gentle  wind  through  the  trap-door,  which  he  at  first  took 
for  a  gentle  gale  of  Zephyrs,  but  afterwards  found  it  to  be 
a  breeze  of  sighs.  They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  incense, 
and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
wounds  and  torments,  fire  and  arrows,  cruelty,  despair, 
and  death.  Menippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable  cries 
arose  from  some  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying 
under  the  torture  ;  but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came 
up  to  him  from  the  isle  of  Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day 
received  complaints  of  the  same  nature  from  that  whim- 
sical tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called  lovers.  *'  I  am  so 
trifled  with,"  says  he,  *'  by  this  generation  of  both  sexes, 
and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant 
or  refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind 
for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  and 
blow  them  at  random  upon  the  earth,"    The  last  petition 
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I  heard  was  from  a  very  aged  man,  of  near  an  hundred 
years  old,  beg^ngbut  for  one  year  more  of  life,  and  then 
promising  to  be  contented.  **  This  is  the  rarest  old  fel- 
low !"  says  Jupiter ;  "  he  has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for 
above  twenty  years  together.  When  he  was  but  fifty  years 
old,  he  desir«d  only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world:  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  the  same  fa- 
vour for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  see 
the  education  of  a  grandson.  When  all  this  was  brought 
about,  he  puts  up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish 
a  house  he  was  buildiag.  In  short,  he  is  an  unreasonabl*  / 
old  cur,  and  never  wants  an  excuse  j  I  will  hear  no  more  of 
him,"  Upon  which  he  flung  down  the  trap-door  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  was  resolved  to  give|no  more  audiences  that  day,* 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the  moral  of  it 
very  well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is  the  same  with  that 
which  has  been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to 
mention  Juvenal  and  Persius,  who  have  each  of  them  made 
the  finest  satire  in  their  whole  works  upon  this  subject. 
The  vanity  of  men's  wishes,  which  are  the  natural  prayers 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  many  of  those  secret  devotions 
which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  sufficiently  ex- 
posed by  it.  Among  other  reasons  for  set  forms  of  prayer, 
I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that  by  this  means 
the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be  kept 
within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion.     4^ 

I. 
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Per  ambages  et  ministeria  doonun 

Pi\">cii)itandiis  est  liber  spiiilii?.  Petron, 

By  fable's  aid  ungoveru'd  fancy  soars, 
And  claims  the  ministry  of  heav'nly  powers. 

J  The  Transformation  of  Fidelia  into  a  Looking-glass. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  WAS  lately  at  a  tea-table,  where  some  young  ladies 
entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of  a  coquette  in 
the  neio^hbourhood,  who  had  been  discovered  practising 
before  her  glass.  To  turn  the  discourse,  which  fiom  bf  ing 
witty  grew  to  be  malicious,  the  matron  of  the  family  look 
occasion  from  the  subject  to  wish  that  there  were  to  be 
found  amongst  men  such  f:\ithful  monitors  to  dress  the 
mind  by,  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body.  She  added, 
that  if  a  sincere  friend  were  niiraculouslv  changed  into  a 
looking-glass,  she  should  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  its  advice 
very  often.  This  whimsical  thought  worked  so  much 
upon  my  fancy  the  whole  evening,  tiiat  it  produced  a  very 
odd  dream. 

'  Methought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my  glass,  the  image 
of  a  youth  of  an  open  ingenuous  aspect  appeared  in  it, 
who  with  a  shrill  voice  spoke  in  the  following  manner:    , 

**  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  heretofore  a  man,  even 
I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelit).  1  had  two  brothers,  whose  de- 
formity in  shape  was  made  up  by  the  clearness  of  their  un- 
derstandings. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  (as  it  ge- 
nerally happens)  they  had  each  a  perverseness  of  humour 
suitable  to  their  distortion  of  body.  The  eldest,  whose 
belly  sunk  in  monstrously,  was  a  great  coward ;  and, 
though  this  splenetic  contracted  temper  made  him  take 
fire  imniediatf'ly,  he  maite  obierts  that  beset  him  appear 
greater  than  they  were.  The  second,  whose  breast  swelled 
into  a  bold  rt'lievo,  on  the  contrary,  took  great  pleasure  in 
lessening  every  thing,  and  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  his 
brother.    These  uddnesses  pleased  compaDy  once  or  twice, 
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but  disgusted  when  often  seen;  for  which  reason,  the 
young  gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study  mathc' 
matics  at  the  university. 

**  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very  well  made, 
and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  gejitleman.  I  was  the  con- 
fidant and  darling  of  all  the  fair;  and  if  the  old  and  ugly 
spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew  it  was  because  I  scorned 
to  flatter  them.  No  ball,  no  assembly,  was  atteiided  till 
I  bad  been  consulted.  Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before  me, 
Celia  showed  me  her  teeth,  Panthea  heaved  her  bosom, 
Cleora  brandished  her  diamond;  1  have  seen  Chloe's  foot, 
and  tied  artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

'*  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who  dote  upon  them- 
selves can  have  no  violent  affection  for  another :  bui,  on 
the  contrary,  I  found  that  the  women's  passion  rose  for  me 
in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore  to  themselves.  This 
was  verified  in  my  amour  with  Narcissa,  who  was  so  con- 
stant to  me,  that  it  was  pleasantly  said,  had  I  been  little 
enough,  she  would  have  hung  me  at  her  girdle.  The  most 
dangerous  rival  I  had  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who  by  the 
strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with  Narcissa,  joined  to  his 
natural  endowments,  had  formed  himself  into  a  perfect 
resemblance  with  her.  I  had  been  discarded,  had  she  not 
observed  that  he  frequently  asked  my  opinion  about  mat- 
ters  of  the  last  consequence.  This  made  me  still  more  con- 
siderable in  her  eye. 

"  Though  I  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladies,  such 
was  their  opinion  of  my  honour,  that  I  was  never  envied 
by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Narcissa  one  day  thought 
he  had  caught  her  in  an  amorous  conversation:  for, 
though  he  was  at  such  a  distance  that  he  could  hear  no- 
thing, he  imagined  strange  things  from  her  airs  and  ges- 
tures. Sometimes  with  a  serene  look  she  stepped  back  in 
a  listening  posture,  and  brightened  into  an  iimocent  smile. 
Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of  majesty  and  dis- 
dain, then  kept  her  eyes  half  shut  after  a  languishing 
manner,  then  covered  her  blushes  with  her  hand,  breathed 
a  sigh,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink  down.  In  rushed  the  fu- 
rious lover ;  but  how  great  was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one 
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there  but  the  innocent  Fidelio,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  betwixt  to  windows ! 

"  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures.  Let 
me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and  Narcissa 
her  happiness. 

"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  small-pox,  upon 
which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight,  it  being  appre- 
hended that  it  would  increase  her  distemper,  and  that  I 
should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the  first  look.  As  soon  as  she 
was  suffered  to  leave  her  bed,  she  stole  out  of  her  cham- 
ber, and  found  me  all  alone  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 
She  ran  w  ith  transport  to  her  darling,  and  without  mixture 
of  fear  lest  I  should  dislike  her.  But,  oh  me !  what  was 
her  fury  when  she  heard  me  say,  I  was  afraid  and  shocked 
at  s»  loathsome  a  spectacle  !  She  stepped  back,  swollen 
with  rage,  to  see  if  I  had  the  insolence  to  repeat  it.  I  cid, 
with  this  addition,  that  her  ill-timed  passion  had  increased 
her  ugliness.  Enraged,  inflamed,  distracted,  she  snatciied 
a  bodkio,  and  with  all  her  force  stabbed  me  to  the  tieart. 
Dying,  I  preserved  my  sincerity,  and  expressed  the  truth, 
though  in  broken  words  ;  and  by  reproachful  grimaces  to 
the  lafit  I  mimicked  the  deformity  of  my  murderess. 

"  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitied  the 
fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as  I  was,  obtained  of  the  Des- 
tinies, that  my  body  should  remain  incorruptible,  and  re- 
tain the  qualities  my  mind  had  possessed.  I  immediately 
lost  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  became  smooth,  polished,  and 
bright^  and  to  this  day  am  the  first  favourite  of  the  ladies.*^ 

T. 
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Nescio  qui  praeter  solilnm  dulcodine  Isett. 

Fire.  Georg.  i.  41C. 

Uuusuiil  swnctnoM  purer  joys  inspires. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I 
chanced  to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received  about 
two  years  ago  from  au  ingenious  friend  who  was  then  in 
iDenmark. 
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«  DEAR  SIR,  Copenhagen,  May  1,  1710.  ~ 

*  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  possession  of  the 
fields  and  woods.  Now  is  the  season  of  solitude,  and  of 
moving  complaints  upon  trivial  sufferings.  Now  the  griefs 
of  lovers  begin  to  flow,  and  the  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I 
teo,  at  this  distance  from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  with- 
out my  discontents  at  present.  You  may  perhaps  laugh  at 
me  for  a  most  romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  disclosed  to 
you  the  occasion  of  my  uneasiness  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  my  unhappiness  real,  in  being  confined  to  a  re- 
gion which  is  the  very  reverse  of  Paradise.  The  seasons 
here  are  ail  of  them  unpleasant,  and  the  country  quite 
destitute  of  rural  charms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing, 
nor  a  brook  murmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I 
been  blest  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow,  these  two 
years.  Everj'  wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every  water  a 
turbulent  ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  reflect  a  little,  you 
•iTill  not  think  the  grounds  of  my  complaint  in  the  least 
frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  serious  thought ;  since 
the  love  of  woods,  of  fields  and  flowers,  of  rivers  and  foun- 
tains, seems  to  be  a  passion  implanted  in  our  natures  the 
most  early  of  any,  even  before  the  fair-sex  had  a  being. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.* 

Could  I  transport  myself,  with  a  wish,  from  one  country 
to  another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my  winter  in  Spain,  my 
spring  in  Italy,  my  summer  in  England,  and  ray  autuma 
in  France.  Of  all  these  seasons  there  is  none  that  can  via 
with  the  spring  for  beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears 
the  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the 
morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day,  or  youth 
among  the  stages  of  life.  The  English  summer  is  pleasanter 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no  other  ac- 
count but  because  it  has  a  greater  mixture  of  spring  in  it. 
The  mildness  of  our  climate,  with  those  frequent  refresh- 
ments of  dews  and  rains  that  fall  among  us,  keep  up  a 
perpetual  cheerfulness  in  our  fields,  and  fill  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  with  a  lively  verdure. 
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In  the  opening^  of  the  spring-,  when  all  nature  beg;insto 
recover  herself,  the  same  anin>al  pleasure  which  makes  the 
birds  sing,  and  the  whole  brute  creation  rejoice,  rises  very 
sensibly  in  the  heart  of  mm.  I  know  none  of  the  poets 
who  have  observed  so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  over- 
flowing's of  gladness  which  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
mind  of  the  beholder,  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of 
nature :  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his  Pa- 
radise Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  under  the 
name  of '  vernal  delight,'  in  that  passage  where  he  repre- 
sents the  devil  himself  as  almost  sensible  of  it  •. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  ouce  of  golden  huo 
-  Appear'd,  with  gay  cnamcll'd  colours  mixl : 
On  which  the  sun  more  ghid  inipress'd  his  beaius 
Than  in  fair  evening  clond,  or  humid  bow, 
AVhen  God  hatli  shower'd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 
That  landskip:  and  of  pnrc  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  sadness,  but  despair,  &c. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the  creature, 
and  represented  the  barrenness  of  every  thing  in  this  world, 
and  its  incapacity  of  producing  any  solid  or  substantial 
happiness.  As  discourses  of  this  nature  are  very  useful  to 
the  sensual  and  voluptuous,  those  speculations  which  show 
the  bright  side  of  things,  and  lay  fort  h  those  innocent  t  ii- 
tertainments  which  are  to  be  a)et  with  among  the  several 
objects  that  encompass  us,  are  no  le^s  beneficial  to  men 
of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  endeavoured  to  recomniend  a  cheerfulness  of  mind 
in  my  two  last  Saturday's  papers,  and  which  I  would  still 
inculcate,  not  only  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the  ge- 
neral survey  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  particular  season  in 
which  this  pa))er  is  written.  The  creation  is  a  perpetual 
feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man;  every  thing  he  sees 
cheers  and  delights  him.  Providence  has  imprinted  so 
many  smiles  on  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind 
uhich  is  nut  sunk  in  mure  gross  and  sensual  delights,  to 
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take  a  survey  of  them  without  several  secret  sensations  of 
pleasure.  The  psalmist  has,  in  several  of  his  divine  poems, 
celebviited  thooe  beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes  which 
make  the  heart  ghd,  and  produce  in  it  that  vernal  delight 
which  1  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  creation, 
and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imag-ination,  but 
to  the  understanding.  Jt  does  not  rest  in  the  murmur  of 
brooks  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in  the  shade  of  groves 
and  woods,  or  in  the  embroidery  of  fields  and  meadows  ; 
but  considers  the  several  ends  of  Providence  which  are 
served  by  them,  and  the  wonders  of  divine  wisdom  which 
appear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  eye, 
and  raises  such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul  as  is 
little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this  kind 
of  worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  indulge 
these  more  refined  meditations  of  heart,  which  are  doubt- 
less highly  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  I  shall  therefore  con- 
clude this  short  essay  on  that  pleasure  which  the  mind 
naturally  conceives  from  the  present  season  of  the  year,  by 
the  recommeniling  of  a  practice  for  which  every  one  has 
sufficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralize  this  na- 
tural pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this  vernal  de- 
light, as  Milton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue.  When 
we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  this  pleasing  instinct,  this 
secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  arising  from  the 
beauties  of  the  creation,  let  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand 
indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense,  and  who  it 
is  tiiat  thus  opens  his  hand,  and  fills  the  world  with  good. 
The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our  present 
temper  of  mnid,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  exercise 
as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  which 
advises  those  wlio  are  sad  to  pray,  and  those  who  are 
merry  to  sing  psalms.  The  cheerfulness  of  heart  which 
springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey  of  nature's  works,  is 
an  admirable  preparation. for  gratitude.  The  mind  has 
gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving,  that  ia 
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filled  with  such  secret,  gladness — a  grateful  reflection  on 
the  supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it  in  the 
soul,  and  gives  it  its  proper  value.  Such  an  habitual  dis- 
position of  mind  consecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns 
an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  and 
will  improve  those  transient  gleams  of  joy  which  natu- 
rally brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions, 
into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  happi- 
sess.  I. 

No.  S94.  3Iondayj  June,  2,  1712. 

Bene  coUigitur  haec  pueris  et  mulierculis  et  servis  ct  servonim  similli- 
mis  liberis  esse  grata  :  gravi  verd  honuDi  et  ea  quae  liunt  judicio  certo 
ponderanti,  probari  posse  niillo  modo.—J'ull. 

it  is  obvious  to  see,  that  these  things  are  very  acceptable  (o  chil(frci!, 
young  women,  and  servants,  and  to  such  as  most  resemble  servanis . 
but  that  they  can  by  no  means  meet  with  the  approbation  of  iicupU  ui 
thought  and  consideration. 

I  HAVE  been  considering  the  little  and  frivolous  thing> 
which  give  men  accesses  to  one  another,  and  power  with 
each  other,  not  only  in  the  common  and  indifferent  ac- 
cidents of  life,  but  also  in  matters  of  greater  importance. 
You  see  in  elections  for  members  to  sit  in  parliament, 
how  far  saluting  rows  of  old  women,  drinking  with  clowns, 
and  being  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  mankind  in 
that  wherein  they  themselves  are  lowest,  their  diversions, 
will  carry  a  candidate.  A  capacity  for  prostituting  a  man's 
self  in  his  behaviour,  and  descending  to  the  present  liu- 
mour  of  the  vulgar,  is  perhaps  as  good  an  ingredient  as 
any  other  for  making  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world  ; 
and  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  or  better  to  think  of,  he 
could  not  make  his  way  to  wealth  and  distinction  by  pro- 
perer  methods,  than  studying  the  particular  bent  or  incli- 
nation r)f  people  with  whom  he  converses,  and  working 
from  the  observation  of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters 
wherein  he  has  any  intercourse  with  them :  for  his  ease  and 
comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  great  talent  or  virtue  to  pleasQ  even  those  who 
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are  possessed  of  the  highest  qualifications.  Pride^  in  »ome 
particular  disguise  or  other,  (often  a  secret  to  tlie  proud 
man  himself)  is  the  most  ordinary  spring  of  action  among 
men.  Vou  need  no  more  than  to  discover  what  a  man 
values  himself  for;  then  of  all  things  admire  that  quality, 
but  be  sure  to  be  failing  in  it  yourself  in  comparison  of  the 
man  whom  you  court.  I  have  heard,  or  read,  nf  a  secre- 
tary' of  state  in  Spain,  who  served  a  prince  who  was  happy 
in  an  elegant  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  often  writ  de- 
spatches in  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  king  showed  his  se- 
cretary a  letter  he  had  written  to  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  the  colour  of  asking  his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  hi* 
applause.  The  honest  man  read  it  as  a  faithful  counsel- 
lor, and  not  only  excepted  against  his  tying  himself  down 
too  much  by  some  expressions,  but  mended  the  phrase  in 
others.  You  may  guess  the  despatches  that  evening  did 
not  take  much  longer  time.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  his  own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  son,  and  com- 
municated to  him  that  the  family  must  retire  out  of  Spain 
as  soon  as  possible ;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  the  king  knows  1  un- 
derstand Latin  better  than  he  does,' 

This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world  should  be 
a  lesson  to  all  who  would  make  their  fortuiies :  but  a  re- 
gard must  be  carefully  had  to  the  person  with  whom  you 
have  to  do  ;  for  it  is  not  to  fee  doubted  but  a  great  man  of 
common  sense  must  look  with  secret  indignation,  or 
bridled  laughter,  on  all  the  slaves  who  stand  around  him 
with  ready  faces  to  approve  and  smile  at  all  be  says  in  the 
gross.  It  is  good  comedy  enough  to  observe  a  superior 
talking  half  sentences,  and  playing  an  humble  admirer's 
countenance  from  one  thing  to  another,  with  such  per- 
plexity, that  he  knows  not  what  to  sneer  in  approbation 
of.  But  this  kind  of  complaisance  is  peculiarly  the  manner 
of  courts;  in  all  other  places  you  must  constantly  go  fur- 
ther in  compliance  with  the  persons  you  have  to  do  with, 
than  a  mere  conformity  of  looks  and  gestures.  If  you 
are  in  a  country  life,  and  would  be  a  leading  man,  a  good 
stomach,  a  loud  voice,  and  rustic  cheerfulness,  will  go  a 
great  wav,  provided  you  are  able  to  drink,  and  drink  any 

Vol.  IV.  B  B 
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things.  But  I  was  just  now  jjoin^  to  draw  the  manner  of 
behaviour  I  would  advise  people  to  practise  under  some 
maxim  ;  and  intimated,  that  every  one  almost  was  go- 
verned by  his  pride.  There  was  an  old  fellow  about  forty 
years  ago  so  peevish  and  fretful,  though  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, that  no  one  could  come  at  him  ;  but  he  frequented  a 
particular  little  coffee-house,  where  he  triumphed  over 
every  body  at  trick-track  and  backgammon.  'I'he  way  to 
pass  his  office  well,  was  first  to  be  insulted  by  him  at  one 
of  those  games  in  his  leisure  hours ;  for  his  vanity  was  to 
show  that  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business. 
Next  to  this  sort  of  insinuation,  which  is  called  in  all 
places  (from  its  taking  its  birth  in  the  households  of 
princes)  making  one's  court,  the  most  prevailing  way  is, 
by  what  better-bred  people  call  a  present,  the  vulgar  a 
bribe.  I  humbly  conceive  that  such  a  thing  is  conveyed 
with  more  gallantry  in  a  billet-doux  that  should  be  un- 
derstood at  the  Bank,  than  in  gross  money :  but  as  to  stub- 
born people,  who  are  so  surly  as  to  accept  of  neither  note 
nor  cash,  having  formerly  dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can  only 
say,  that  one  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing,  and  another 
another,  to  make  it  fluent ;  but  there  is  nothing  but  may 
be  dissolved  by  a  proper  mean.  Thus,  the  virtue  which  is 
too  obdurate  for  gold  or  paper,  shall  melt  away  very 
kindly  in  a  liquid.  The  island  of  Barbadocs  (a  shrewd 
people)  manage  all  their  appeals  to  Great  Britain  by  a 
skilful  distribution  of  citron  water*  among  the  whisperers 
about  men  in  power.  Generous  wines  do  every  day  pre- 
vail, and  that  in  great  points,  where  twi  thousand  times 
their  value  would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation. 

IJnt,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundry  ways  of  ap- 
plying l)y  presents,  bribes,  njanagement  of  people's  pas- 
sions and  affcctioJis,  in  such  a  manner  as  it  shall  appear 
that  the  virtue  of  the  best  man  is  by  one  method  or  other 
corruptible,  lei  tis  look  out  for  some  expedient  to  turn 
those  passions  and  affections  on  the  side  of  truth  and  ho- 
nour.    When  a  man  has  laid  it  down  for  a  iiosilion,  tliat 

•  'llicn  cojiuiifuly  chilled  RafOAiio"^  water. 
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parting  with  his  integrity,  in  the  minutest  circumstance, 
is  losing  so  much  of  his  very  self,  self  love  will  become  a 
virtue.  By  this  means  good  and  evil  will  be  the  only  ob- 
jects of  dislike  and  approbation  ;  and  he  that  injures  any 
man,  has  effectually  wounded  the  man  of  this  turn  as  much 
as  if  the  harm  had  been  to  himself.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  expedient  to  arrive  at  an  impartiality;  and  a  man 
who  follows  the  dictates  of  truth  and  right  reason,  may  by 
artifice  be  led  into  error,  but  never  can  into  guilt. 

T. 
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Quod  nui5C  ratio  est,  impetus  ant^  fiiit. 

Ovid,  Rem.  Am6r.  10. 

Tis  reason  now,  'twas  appetite  before. 

*  Beware  of  the  ides  of  March,'  said  the  Roman  augur 
to  Julius  Caesar  :  *  Beware  of  the  month  of  May,*  says  the 
British  Spectator  to  his  fair  country-women.  The  caution 
of  the  first  was  unhappily  neglected,  and  Caesar's  confi- 
dence cost  him  his  life.  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that 
my  pretty  readers  had  much  more  regard  to  the  advice  I 
gave  them,  since  I  have  yet  received  very  few  accounts  of 
any  notorious  trips  made  in  the  last  month. 

But,  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  1  shall  not  pronounce 
too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have  seen  forty  weeks 
well  over;  at  which  period  of  time,  as  my  good  friend  sir 
Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has  more  business  as  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  among  the  dissolute  young  people  in  the 
country,  than  at  any  other  sejison  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received  near  a 
fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  seems,  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked  upon  the  month  as  then 
out,  for  that  she  had  all  along  reckoned  by  the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe, 
from  several  angry  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  me  by 
disappointed  lovers,  that  my  advice  has  been  of  very  signal 
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service  to  the  fair-sex,  who,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
were  '  forewarned,  forearmed.' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would  have 
given  me  an  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I  should  have 
published  that  paper ;  for  that  his  mistress,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  explain  herself  to  him  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  upon  reading  that  discourse  told  hiro,  that  she  would 
give  him  her  answer  in  June. 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desfred  Sylvia  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him,  the  Spectator  had 
forbidden  her. 

Another  of  ray  correspondents,  who.  writes  himself  Mat 
Meager,  complains  that,  whereas  he  constantly  used  to 
breakfast  with  his  mistress  upon  chocolate;  going  to  wait 
upon  her  the  first  of  May,  he  found  his  usual  treat  very 
much  changed  for  the  worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed 
ever  since  upon  green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  season  with  a  caveat  to  the 
iadies,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  congratulation,  and  do 
most  heartily  wish  them  joy  of  their  happy  deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  dangers  they 
have  escaped,  and  look  back  with  as  much  satisfaction  on 
the  perils  that  threatened  them,  as  their  great  grand- 
mothers did  formerly  on  the  burning  plough-shares,  after 
having  passed  through  the  ordeal  trial.  The  instigations 
of  the  spring  are  now  abated.  The  nightingale  gives  over 
her  *  love-labour'd  song,'  as  Milton  phrases  it ;  the  blos- 
soms are  fallen,  and  the  beds  of  flowers  swept  away  byH.he 
scythe  of  the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to  their  ro- 
mances and  chocolate,  provided  they  make  use  of  th»m 
with  moderation,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  when 
me  sun  shall  have  made  some  progress  in  the  Crab.  No- 
thing is  more  dangerous  than  too  much  confidence  and  se- 
curity. The  Trqjan%  who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  the 
while  the  Grecians  lay  before  their  city,  when  they  fancied 
the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  danger  past,  were  the  very 
next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  I  must  also  observe,  that 
as  in  some  climates  there  is  perpetual  spring,  so,  iu  some 
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female  constitutions  there  is  a  perpetual  May.  Tliese 
are  a  kind  of  valetudinarians  in  chastity,  whom  I  would 
continue  in  a  constant  diet.  I  cannot  think  these  wholly 
out  of  danger,  till  they  have  looked  upon  the  other  sex 
at  least  five  years  through  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Will 
Honeycomb  has  often  assured  me,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  steal  one  of  this  species,  when  she  is  passed  her  grand 
climacteric,  than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five- 
and-twenty;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  a  young 
lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  last  made  his  fortune  by  running 
away  with  her  grandmother. 

But  £is  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for  the  ever- 
greens of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  apply  myself  to  those  who 
would  willingly  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  virtue, 
and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold  blood.  If  there  are  any  wh© 
have  forfeited  their  innocence,  they  must  now  consider 
themselves  under  thafe  melancholy  view  in  which  Chamont 
regards  his  sister,  in  those  beautiful  lines  : 


Long  she  floarish'd, 


Grew  sweet  te  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye : 
Till  at  the  last  a.  cruel  spoiler  cnmc, 
Cropt  this  fair  r»se,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness. 
Then  cast  it  like  a  Iwathsoine  weed  away.' 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed  the  timely  cau- 
tions I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  modesty,  will 
now  flourish  like  *  a  rose  in  June,'  with  all  her  virgin 
blushes  and  sweetness  about  her.  I  must,  however,  desire 
these  last  to  consider,  how  shameful  it  would  be  for  a  ge- 
neral, who  has  made  a  successful  campaign,  to  be  surprised 
in  his  winter  quarters.  It  would  be  no  less  dishonourable 
for  a  lady  to  lose,  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  what 
she  has  been  at  the  pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can  supply  the 
place  of  virtue.  Without  i-nnocence,  beauty  is  unlovely, 
and  quality  contemptible  ;  good-breeding  degenerates  into 
wantonness,  and  wit  into  impudence.  It  is  observed,  that 
all  the  virtues  are  represented  by  both  painters  and  sta- 
tuaries under  female  shapes ;   but  if  any  of  Ujew  has  4 
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more  particular  title  to  that  sex,  it  is  modesty.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  divines  to  ^uard  them  against  the  opposite 
vice,  as  they  may  be  overpowered  by  temptations.  It  is 
sufl'icient  for  uic  to  have  warned  them  against  it,  as  they 
may  be  led  astray  by  instinct. 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  more  than  ordi- 
nai-y  attf-niion,  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  X. 


Ko.  396.  Wednesday,  June  4,  1712. 

iiarbara,  Cclareut,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton. 

IHaving  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands  at  pre- 
sent, 1  shall  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  present  hira  with  a 
letter  that  I  received  about  half  a  year  ago  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Cambridge,  who  styles  himself  Peter  de  Quir.  I 
have  kept  it  by  me  some  months ;  and,  though  I  did  not 
know  at  first  what  to  make  of  it,  upon  ray  reading  it  over 
very  frequently  1  have  at  last  discovered  several  conceits 
in  it :  I  would  not  therefore  have  my  reader  discouraged 
if  he  does  not  take  them  at  the  first  perusal 

*  To  the  Spectator. 
'  From  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  3,  171'2. 
'  SIR. 
*  The  monopoly  of  j>uns  in  this  university  has  been  an 
immemorial  jjrivik'ge  of  the  Johnians  ;*  and  we  can't  help 
resenting  the  late  invasion  of  our  ancient  right  as  to  that 
particular,  by  a  little  pretender  to  clenching  m  a  neigh- 
bouring college,  who  in  application  to  you  by  way  of  letter, 
a  while  ago,  styled  himself  Philobi*une.     Dear  sir,  as  you 
are  by  character  a  profest  well-wisher  to  speculation,  you 
will  excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  passion  for 
the  brunette  has  suggest <!d  to  a  brother  theorist :  it  is  an 
t>ffer  towards  a  n>cchanical  account  of  his  lapse  to  pun- 
niog,  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  mortals  who  value  them- 

*  'ilic  studtuu  of  .^t,  Joliu'ii  college. 
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selves  upon  an  uncommon  mastery  in  the  more  humane 
and  pohte  parts  of  letters. 

*  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of  females  gives  a  very 
odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  captivated  person,  and 
very  ditt'erent  from  that  way  of  thinking  which  a  triumph 
from  the  eyes  of  another,  more  emphatically  of  the  fair- 
sex,  does  g;enerally  occasion.  It  fills  the  imagination  with 
an  assemblage  of  such  ideas  and  pictures  as  are  hardly  any 
thing  but  shade,  such  as  night,  the  devil,  &c.  These  por- 
traitures very  near  overpower  the  light  of  the  understand- 
ing, almost  benight  the  faculties,  and  give  that  melan- 
choly tincture  to  the  most  sanguine  complexion,  which 
this  gentleman  calls  an  inclination  to  be  in  a  brown- 
study,  and  is  usually  attended  with  worse  consequences, 
in  case  of  a  repulse.  During  this  twilight  of  intellects, 
the  patient  is  extremely  apt,  as  love  is  the  most  witty  pas- 
sion in  nature,  to  offer  at  some  pert  saUies  now  and  then, 
by  way  of  flourish,  upon  the  amiable  enchantress,  and  un- 
fortunately stumbles  upon  that  mongrel  miscreated  (to 
speak  in  Miltonic)  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly  termed  the  pun. 

It  would  not  be  much  amiss  to  consult  Dr.  T W 

(who  is  certainly  a  very  able 'projector,  and  whose  system 
of  divinity  and  spiritual  mechanics  obtains  very  much 
among  the  better  part  of  our  under-graduates)  whether  a 
general  intermarriage,  enjoined  by  parliament,  between 
this  sisterhood  of  the  olive-beauties  and  the  fraternity  of 
the  people  called  quakers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable 
expedient,  and  abate  that  overflow  of  light  which  shines 
within  them  so  powerfully,  that  it  dazzles  their  eyes,  and 
dances  them  into  a  thousand  vagaries  of  error  and  enthu- 
siasm. These  reflections  may  impart  some  light  towards 
a  discovery  of  the  origin  of  punning  among  us,  and  the 
foundation  of  its  prevailing  so  long  in  this  famous  body. 
It  is  notorious,  from  the  instance  under  consideration,  that 
it  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  use  of  brown  jugs,  muddy 
belch,  and  the  fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  ren- 
dezvous with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the  name  of  Stain- 
ooat  Hole :  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  like  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  predominates  least  about  the  fire,  but  resides 
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behind,  and  fills  the  fragrant  receptacle  above  mentioned. 
Besides,  it  is  further  observable,  that  the  delicate  spirits 
among  us,  who  declare  against  these  nauseous  proceedings, 
sip  tea,  and  put  up  for  critic  and  amour,  profess  likewise 
an  equal  abhorrence  for  punning,  the  ancient  innocent  di- 
version of  this  society.  After  all,  sir,  though  it  may  appear 
something  absurd  that  I  seem  to  approach  you  with  the 
air  of  an  advocate  for  punning,  (you  who  have  justified 
your  censures  of  the  practice  in  a  set  dissertation  upon 
that  subject)*  yet  I  am  confident  you  will  think  it  abun- 
dantly atoned  for  by  observing,  that  this  humbler  exercise 
may  be  as  instrumental  in  diverting  us  from  any  innovat- 
ing schemes  and  hypotheses  in  wit,  as  dwelling  upon  honest 
orthodox  logic  would  be  in  securing  us  from  heresy  in  re- 
ligion.     Had  Mr.  W n'sf  researches  been  confined 

within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crackenthorp,  that  learned 
newsmonger  might  have  acquiesced  in  what  the  holy 
oracles  pronounced  upon  the  deluge  like  other  Christians; 

and  had  the  surprising  Mr.  L y  been  content  with  the 

employment  of  refining  upon  Shakspeare's  points  and  quib- 
bles (for  which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  superlative 
genius),  and  now  and  then  penning  a  catch  or  a  ditty,  in- 
stead of  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bon  goiit  in  the  pit  would  never  have  been  put  to  all  that 
grimace  in  damning  the  frippery  of  state,  the  poverty 
and  languor  of  thought,  the  unnatural  wit,  and  inartificial 
structure  of  his  dramas.  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  servant, 

•  PETER  DE  QUIi.* 


No.  397.]              ThursJmj,  June  5,  1712. 
Dolor  ipse  difcrtam 


Ovid,  Met.  xui.  £25, 


Ilcr  grief  inspired  her  then'with  eloquence. 

As  the  stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in  general, 
they  will  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  to  pity  th« 
•  Sec  Spcct,  Wo,  61.  t  Mr.  ^'Litton, 
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flictions  of  another,  *  If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble/ 
says  Epictetus,  *  thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of  sorrow, 
and  condole  with  him,  but  take  care  that  thy  sorrow  be 
not  real/  The  more  rigid  of  this  sect  would  not  comply 
so  far  as  to  show  even  such  an  outward  appearance  of 
grief;  but,  when  one  told  them  of  any  calamity  that  had 
befallen  even  the  nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would  im- 
mediately reply,  *  What  is  that  to  me  ?'  If  you  aggra- 
vated the  circumstance  of  the  affliction,  and  showed  how 
one  misforiune  was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  was 
still,  *  All  this  may  be  true,  and  what  is  it  to  me  ?' 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compassion  does  not 
only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but  has  something 
in  it  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  than  what  can  be  met 
with  in  such  an  indolent  happiness,  such  an  indifference 
to  mankind,  as  that  in  which  the  Stoics  placed  their  wis- 
dom. As  love  is  the  most  delightful  passion,  pity  is  no- 
tliing  else  but  love  softened  by  a  degree  of  sorrow.  In 
short,  it  is  a  kind  of  pleasing  anguish,  as  well  as  generous 
sympathy,  that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them 
in  the  same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or  poetry, 
advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  possible,  to  the 
pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  endeavours  to  produce  in  others. 
There  are  none  therefore  wh©  stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those 
who  indite  their  own  sufferings.  Grief  has  a  natural  elo- 
quence belonging  to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving 
sentiments  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  imagination. 
Nature  on  this  occasion  dictates  a  thousand  passionate 
things  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  sentences 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  the  most  laboured 
strokes  in  a  well- written  tragedy.  Truth  and  matter  of 
fact  sets  the  person  actually  before  us  in  the  one,  whom 
fiction  places  at  a  greater  distance  from  us  in  the  other. 
I  do  not  remember"'to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern 
story  more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne,  wife 
to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  mother  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
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which  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  written  by 
her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her  talk  in  a 
strain  so  suitable  to  her  condition  and  character.  One  sees 
in  it  the  expostulation  of  a  slighted  lover,  the  resentment 
of  an  irijuroi!  woman,  and  the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned 
•queen.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers  that  this  princess 
■was  then  under  prosecution  for  disloyalty  to  the  king's 
bed,  and  that  she  was  afterwards  publicly  beheaded  upon 
the  same  account  ;  thoug^h  this  prosecution  was  believed 
by  many  to  ])roceed,  as  she  herself  intimates,  rather  from 
the  kind's  love  to  Jane  Seymour,  than  from  any  actual 
crime  in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

Queen  Ann  Boleyn^s  last  letter  to  King  Henry. 

'SIR, 
Cotton  Lib.l*  Your  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprison- 
Oilio  c.  H'- J  ment,  are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what 
to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant. 
Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth, 
and  to  obtain  your  favour)  by  such  an  one,  whom  you 
know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  re- 
ceived this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your 
nieaning;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed 
may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and 
duty  perform  your  command. 

'  Bat  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your  poor 
xvife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where 
not  so  much  as  a  thought  there(.f  preceded.  And  to  speak 
.1  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and 
Sn  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Ann 
P.oleyn  :  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly 
liave'  contented  n)yself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure 
hr.d  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far 
forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but 
that  1  aUv.iys  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  1  now  find; 
for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  found- 
ation than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I^  knew 
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was  fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  ob- 
ject. You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your 
queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire. 
If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good  your 
grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine 
enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me  ;  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart 
towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your 
most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter. 
Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let 
not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea, 
let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no 
open  sliame  ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence 
cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  igno- 
miny and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly 
declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  deter- 
mine of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cen- 
sure;  and  mine  offence  being"  so  lawfully  proved,  your 
grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to 
execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but 
to  follow  your  affection,  already  settled  on  that  party,  fur 
whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could  some 
good  while  since  have  pointed  unto  your  grace  not  being 
ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

*  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that 
not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander  must  biiii^ 
you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happiness;  then  I  desiie 
of  God,  that  he  will  paidon  your  great  sin  therein,  and 
likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instriiraents  thereof;  and  that 
he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  un- 
princely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment 
seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and 
in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world  may 
think  of  me)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known,  and 
sufficiently  cleared. 

*  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may 
only  bear  the  burden  of  yuur  grace's  displeasure,  and  that 
it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gen- 
tlemen, who  (as  1  understand)   are  likewise  in,  straight 
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imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in 
your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been 
pleasing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and 
I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther,  with  mine 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace  in  his 
good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From 
my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May ; 
*  Your  roost  loyal 

*  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

L,  •  ANN  BOLEYN.' 
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Insanirc  pares  cei  la  ratiuue  inodoquc.  * 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  Lib.  2.  C7C. 

You'd  be  a  fool 

Willi  art  and  wisdom,  and  be  mad  by  rule.— CreecA. 

Cynthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distinction  in  this 
town,  who  have  been  lovers  these  ten  months  last  past, 
and  writ  to  each  other,  for  gallantry  sake,  under'  those 
feigneu  names  ;  Mr.  Such-a-one  and  Mrs.  Such-a-one  not 
teing  capable  of  raising  the  soul  out  of  the  ordinary  tracts 
and  passages  of  life,  up  to  that  elevation  which  makes 
the  life  of  the  enamoured  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  ever  since  the  beauteous  Cecilia 
has  made  such  a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of 
charming  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secretly  one  of  her 
adorers.  Cecilia  has  been  the  finest  woman  in  town  these 
three  months,  and  so  long  Cynthio  has  acted  the  part  of 
a  lover  very  awkwardly  iu  the  presence  of  Flavia.  Flavia 
has  been  too  blind  towards  him,  and  has  too  sincere  an 
heart  of  her  own  to  observe  a  thousand  things  which  would 
Ivive  discovered  this  ehange  of  mind  to  any  one  less  en- 
gag(?d  than  she  was.  Cynthio  was  musing  yesterday  in  the 
piazza  in  Cuvent-gardeii,  and  was  saying  to  himself  that  he 
was  a  v«Ty  ill  man  to  go  on  in  visiting  and  professing  love 
to  Flaviii,  when  his  heart  was  enthralled  to  another.  It 
U  \ii  inriroiity  that  I  am  nut  cuuslaut  to  Flavia  j  but  it 
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would  be  still  a  greater  crime,  since  I  cannot  continue  to 
love  her,  to  profess  that  I  do.  To  marry  a  woman  with  the 
coldness  that  usually  indeed  comes  on  after  marriage,  js 
ruining  one's  self  with  one's  eyes  open ;  besides,  it  is  really 
doing  her  an  injury.  This  last  consideration  forsooth,  of 
injuring  her  in  persisting,  made  him  resolve  to  break  off 
upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  making  her  angry. 
When  he  was  in  this  thought,  he  saw  Robin  the  porter, 
who  waits  at  Will's  coffee-house,  passing  by.  Robin,  you 
must  know,  is  the  best  man  in  the  town  for  carrying  a 
billet;  the  fellow  has  a  thin  body,  swift  step,  demure - 
looks,  sufficient  sense,  and  knows  the  town.  This  maa 
carried  Cynthio's  first  letter  to  Flavia,  and,  by  frequent 
errands  ever  since,  is  well  known  to  her.  The  fellovr 
covers  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  messages  with 
the  most  exquisite  low  humour  imaginable.  The  first  he 
obliged  Flavia  to  take,  was  by  complaining  to  her  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  if  she  did  not  tak» 
that  letter,  which  he  was  sure  there  was  no  harm  in,  but 
rather  love,  his  family  must  go  supperless  to  bed,  for  the 
gentleman  would  pay  him  according  as  he  did  hig  busi- 
ness. Robin  therefore  Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make 
use  of,  and  gave  him  orders  to  wait  before  Flavia's  door, 
and  if  she  called  him  to  her,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
Cynthio  who  passed  by,  he  should  at  first  be  loth  to  own 
it  was,  but  upon  importunity  confess  it.  There  needed  not 
much  search  into  that  part  of  the  town  to  find  a  well- 
dressed  hussey  fit  for  the  purpose  Cynthio  designed  her. 
As  soon  as  he  believed  Robin  was  posted,  he  drove  by 
FJavia's  lodgings  in  a  hackney-coach  and  a  woman  in  it. 
Robin  was  at  the  door  talking  with  Flavia's  maid,  and 
Cynthio  pulled  up  the  glass  as  surprised,  and  hid  his  as- 
sociate. The  report  of  this  circumstance  soon  flew  up 
stairs,  and  Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentleman  fa- 
voured* his  master ;  yet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  sure  the  lady 
was  but  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  seen  ask  for  him;  add- 
ing, that  he  believed  she  was  a  poor  relation;  because 

*  Resembled. 

Vol.  IV.  C  c 
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they  made  her  wait  one  morniug  till  be  was  avvake.  Fiavia 
iQi mediately  writ  the  following  epistle,  which  Robin  brought 
to  Will's. 

•  Sill,  June  4, 171?. 

*  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest,  falsest  of  itlnnkind  ;  my 
maid,  as  well  as  the  bearer,  saw  you.  The  injured 

'FLAVIA.' 

After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  ask«il  Robin  how 
she  looked,  and  what  she  said  at  the  delivery  of  it.  Robin 
said  she  spoke  short  to  him,  and  called  him  Lack  ai^^ain, 
and  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  bid  him  and  all  the 
men  in  the  world  go  out  of  her  sight  j  but  the  maid  fol- 
lowed, and  bid  him  bring  an  answer. 

Cynthio  returned  as  follows: 
« MADAM,  June  4,  Three  aficriiooii,  17 IC. 

*  That  your  maid  and  the  bearer  have  seen  me  very 
often  is  very  certain;  but  I  desire  to  know,  being  engaged 
at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by  "  tis  in  vain  to  deny 
it,"    1  shall  stay  here  all  the  evening. 

'  Your  amazed 

'  CYNTHIO. 

As  soon  as  Robin  arrived  with  this,  Flavia  ai:swered : 
'DEAR  CYNTHIO, 

*  I  have  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  my  antichamber  since 
I  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered  myself  from  an  imper- 
tinent fit  which  you  ought  to  forgive  me,  and  desire  you 
would  come  to  me  immediately  to  laugh  o(V  a  jealousy 
that  you  and  a  creature  of  the  town  went  by  in  an  hack- 
iiey-coacb  an  hour  ago. 

*  I  am  your  most  humblo  servant, 

•  rr.AviA. 

*  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio  writ  upon 
the  misapprehension  you  nurst  have  been  tnider,  when  you 
writ,  for  want  of  hearing  the  whole  circumstance.' 

Rob'm  came  back  in  nn  instant,  and  C'ynthiu  answered: 
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Half  an  hour  six  tnimUes  after  three, 
MADAil,  June  4,  Will's  coftee-house.      . 

*  It  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodging  with  a  gentle- 
svoman  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  ;  she  is 
indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  a  woman.  But 
your  starting;  manner  of  writing,  and  owning  you  have 
not  done  me  the  honour  so  much  as  to  open  my  letter, 
has  in  it  something  very  unaccountable,  and  alarms  one 
that  has  had  thoughts  of  passing  his  days  with  you.  But  I 
am  born  to  admire  you  with  all  your  little  imperfections.' 

'  CYNTIIIO.' 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  for  answer : 

*  Exact  Sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee-house,  six  nunutes 
after  three,  June  4;  one  that  has  had  thoughts,  and  all 
my  little  imperfections.  Sir,  come  to  me  immediately,  or 
I  shall  determine  what  may  perhaps  not  be  very  pleasing 
to  you. 

'  FLAVIA.' 

'Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked  excessive  angry 
when  she  gave  him  the  letter ;  and  that  he  told  her,  for 
she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only  looked  at  the  clock,  taking 
snuff,  and  writ  two  or  three  words  on  the  top  of  the  letter 
when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  well,  as  that  Cynthio  saw  he 
had  not  much  more  to  accomplisli,  being  irreconcilably 
banished :  he  \trit, 

' MADAM. 

*  I  have  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  you  do,  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  yon  to  determine  upon  what  will  not  be 
very  nleasing  to  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  CYNTHIO.' 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  returned,  in  a  little 
more  than  two  secijads. 

'sm, 

*  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  You  never  loved  me,  and  the 
ereature  you  were  with  is  the  properest  person  for  your 
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associate.    I  despise  you,  aud  hope  I  shall  soon  hate  you 
as  a  villain  to  The  credulous 

'  FLAVIA.' 

Robin  ran  back  with  : 

'  MADAM, 

*  Your  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your  point,  and 
suspicion  when  you  fear  to  lose  it,  make  it  a  very  hard 
part  to  behave  as  becomes 

*  Your  humble  slave, 

*  CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  whipt  away  and  returned  with, 

'  MR.  WELLFORD, 

*  Flavia  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I  relieve  you  from 
the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain,  and  banish  you  from 
my  sighc  for  ever. 

'  ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work ;  and  this  is 
published  to  admonish  Cecilia  to  avenge  the  injury  done 
to  Flavia.  T. 
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Ut  nemo  in  sesc  tentat  descendere !  Per.  Sat.  iv.  23. 

None,  none  descends  into  himself  to  find 

The  secret  imperfections  of  his  mind.  Druden. 

Hypocrisy  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town  is  very 
diflFtrent  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The  modish  hypocrite 
endeavours  to  appear  more  vicious  than  he  really  is,  the 
other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous.  The  former  is 
jifralil  of  every  \\\\\\^  that  has  the  show  of  religion  in  it, 
aud  would  be  thought  engaged  in  many  criminal  gallan- 
tries and  amours  which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  as- 
sumes a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices 
under  a  seeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  which  differs 
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from  both  these,  and  vbich  I  intend  to  make  the  subject 
of  this  paper :  I  mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  a  man  does 
rot  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very  often  imposes  on 
himself ;  that  hypocrisy  which  conceals  his  own  heart  from 
him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he 
really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  mistake  even 
his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal  hypocrisy,  and  self- 
deceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  those  words,  *  Who 
can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  utmost  ap- 
plication and  endeavours  of  moral  writers  to  recover  them 
from  vice  and  folly,  how  much  more  may  those  lay  a  claim 
to  their  care  and  compassion,  who  are  walking  in  the 
paths  of  death,  while  they  fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a 
course  of  virtue  !  I  shaU  endeavour  therefore  to  lay  down 
some  rules  for  the  discovery  of  those  vices  that  lurk  iu 
the  secret  corners  of  the  soul,  and  to  show  my  reader  those 
methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial 
knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means  prescribed  for 
this  purpose  are,  to  examine  ourselves  by  the  rules  which 
are  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred  writ,  and  to  com- 
pare our  lives  with  the  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up 
to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing 
example,  as  well  as  the  great  guide  and  instructor,  of  those 
who  receive  his  doctrines.  Though  these  two  heads  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just  mention  them, 
since  they  have  been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods  to  the 
consideration  of  such  as  would  find  out  their  secret  faults, 
and  make  a  true  estimate  of  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider  well  what  are  the 
characters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our 
friends  very  often  flatter  us,  as  much  as  our  own  hearts. 
They  either  do  not  see  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from 
us,  or  soften  them  by  their  representations,  after  such  a 
manner  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  An  adversary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  search 
C  c2 
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into  us,  discovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tem- 
pers ;  and  though  bis  malice  may  set  them  in  too  strong 
a  lisrht,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for  what  it  advances. 
A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames 
his  crimes.  A  wise  man  should  give  a  just  attention  to 
both  of  them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  one,  and  the  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has 
vritteu  an  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive 
from  his  enemies,  and,  among  the  good  fruits  of  enmity, 
mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by  the  reproaches  which 
it  casts  upon  us  we  see  the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and 
open  our  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives 
and  conversations,  which  we  should  not  have  observed 
without  the  help  of  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand  how  far  we 
may  deserve  the  praises  and  approbations  which  the  world 
bestow  upon  us;  whether  the  actions  they  celebrate  pro- 
ceed from  laudable  aiid  worthy  motives ;  and  how  far  we 
are  really  possessed  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause 
among  those  with  w'hum  we  converse.  Such  a  reflection 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  w«  consider  how  apt  we  are 
either  to  value  or  i/undemn  tmrselves  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  to  saorifioe  the  report  of  our  own  hearts  to 
the  judgment  of  t-he  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  in 
a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great 
a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtues  we  possess  that  are  of  a 
doubtful  nature :  and  such  we  may  esteem  all  those  in 
which  multitudes  of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good 
and  wise  as  ourselves.  We  should  always  act  with  great 
cautiousness  and  circumspection  in  points  where  it  is  not 
impossible  that  we  may  \h'.  deceived.  Intemperate  zeal, 
bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  party  or  opinion,  how 
praise-worthy  soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our 
own  principles,  produce  infutite  calamities  among  man- 
kind, and  arc  highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature:  and 
yet  how  many  persons  eminent  for  piety  sutFer  such  mon- 
itrous  and  absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in  ti)cir 
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minds  under  the  colour  of  virtues  \  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  own  1  never  yet  knew  any  party  so  just  and  reason- 
able, that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its  height  and  violence, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent. 

We  should  Hkewise  be  very  apprehensive  of  those  actions 
which  proceed  from  natural  constitutions,  favourite  pas- 
sions, particular  education,  or  whatever  promctfs  our 
worldly  interest  or  advantage.  In  these  and  the  like  cases, 
a  man's  judgment  is  easily  perverted,  and  a  wronjj  bias 
hung  upon  his  mind.  These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice, 
the  unguarded  avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thousand 
errors  and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without  being  ob- 
served or  taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  suspect  those 
actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides  reason, 
and  always  apprehend  some  concealed  evil  in  every  resolu- 
tion that  is  of  a  disputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable 
to  his  particular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when 
it  favours  his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  thus 
diligently  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark 
recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  establish  our  souls  in 
such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account 
in  that  great  day  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice. 

I  shall  eonclude  this  essay  with  observing  that  the  two 
kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of 
deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of  imposing  on  ourselves,  are 
touched  with  wonderful  beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty- 
ninth  psalm.  The  folly  of  the  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is 
there  set  forth  by  reflections  on  God's  omniscience  and 
omnipresence,  which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  strains  of 
poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. The  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  de- 
ceives himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses,  where 
the  psalmist  addresses  himself  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition,  *  Try  me,  O  God  !  and 
seek  the  ground  of  my  heart;  prove  me,  and  examine  my 
thoughts.  Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  '\n 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'^  h- 
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Latet  angHis  in  herba.  fir.?.  Eel.  iii.  93. 

There's  a  snake  in  the  grass.  English  Proverb. 

\t  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its  interests 
Jn  the  world,  that  the  transgression  of  it  always  creates  of- 
fence ;  and  the  very  purposes  of  wantonness  are  defeated 
by  a  carriage  which  has  in  it  so  much  boldness,  as  to  inti- 
mate that  fear  and  reluctance  are  quite  extinguished  in  an 
object  which  would  be  othenvise  desirable.  It  was  said  of 
a  wit  of  the  last  age, 

•  Sedley  has  Ihat  prevailing  gentle  ait 
Which  can  with  a  resistless  charm  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart ; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  Mich  a  fire, 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire, 
"J'hat  the  poor  vanquish'*!  maid  disM/lvcs  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tear*  all  duy.' 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  complaisance, 
courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to  the  modesty  of  a 
woman's  manners.  Rusticity,  broad  expression,  and  for- 
ward obtrusion,  offen4  those  of  education,  and  make  the 
transgressors  odious  to  all  who  have  merit  enough  to  at- 
|:ract  regard.  It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenery  is  so 
beautifully  ordered  in  the  description  which  Antony  makes 
^n  the  dialogue  between  bim  and  Dolabella,  of  Cleopatra 
io  her  barge. 

'  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cidnos  row'd  : 
The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  wav'd  with  gold  ; 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  sails ; 
Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  roimd  her  ctiuch  were  plac'd« 
Where  she,  another  sea-born  Venus,  lay  ; 
She  lay,  and  lean'd  her  check  upon  her  hand. 
And  cast  a  look  so  langulshiiigly  sweet. 
As  If  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 
Ifeglecting  she  could  take  them.    Boys,  like  Cnpids, 
Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wingR  the  winds 
That  play'd  about  her  face ;    but  if  she  smil'd, 
A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  bla/.e  abroad, 
That  men's  desiring  eyc«  were  never  wcary'd. 
But  hung  upon  the  object.    To  soft  Hutcs 
The  silver  oars  kept  time  :  and  while  they  play'd. 
The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  eight ; 

And  both  to  thought '• 

•  Prydcji'i  All  for  Love,  act  Ui.  sc.  i. 
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Here  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the  objects  pre- 
sented, and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  luscious,  or  what 
raises  any  idea  more  loose  than  that  of  a  beautiful  woman 
set  off  to  advantage.  The  like,  or  a  more  delicate  and 
careful  spirit  of  modesty,  appears  in  the  following  passage 
in  one  of  Mr.  Phillips's  pastorals. 

*  Breathe  soft,  ye  winds!  ye  waters,  gently  flow ! 
Shield  her,  ye  trees  f  ye  flowers,  around  her  grow  I 
Ye  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  silence  by ! 
Wy  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness  or  admi- 
ration expressed  which  partakes  the  passion.  Licentious 
language  has  something  brutal  in  it,  which  disgraces  hu- 
manity, and  leaves  us  in  the  condition  of  the  savages  in 
the  field.  But  it  may  be  asked,  To  what  good  use  can 
tend  a  discourse  of  this  kind  at  all  ?  It  is  to  alarm  chaste 
ears  against  such  as  have,  what  is  above  called,  the  '  pre- 
vailing gentle  art.'  Masters  of  that  talent  are  capable  of 
clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress,  and  something 
so  distant  from  the  secret  purpose  of  their  heart,  that  the 
imagination  of  the  unguarded  is  touched  with  a  fondness, 
which  grows  too  insensibly  to  be  resisted.  Much  care  and 
concern  for  the  lady's  welfare,  to  seem  afraid  lest  she 
should  be  annoyed  by  the  very  air  which  surrounds  her, 
and  this  uttered  rather  with  kind  looks,  and  expressed  by 
an  interjection,  an  *  ah,'  or  an  '  oh,'  at  some  little  hazard 
in  moving  or  making  a  step,  than  in  any  direct  profession 
of  love,  are  the  methods  of  skilful  admirers.  They  are 
honest  arts  when  their  purpose  is  such,  but  infamous  when 
misapplied.  It  is  certain  that  many  a  young  woman  in 
this  town  has  had  her  heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  men 
who  have  not  made  one  advance  which  ties  their  admirers, 
though  the  females  languish  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  I 
have  often,  by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female  readers, 
given  them  warning  against  agreeable  company  of  the  other 
sex,  except  they  are  well  acquainted  with  their  characters. 
Women  may  disguise  it  if  they  think  fit ;  and  the  more  to 
do  it,  they  may  be  angry  at  me  for  saying  it  j  but  I  say 
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it  is  natural  to  them,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  appro- 
bation of  men,  without  some  degree  of  love.  For  this  rea- 
son he  is  dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend  or  visi- 
tant, who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  eminent  esteem  or  ob- 
servation, though  it  be  never  so  remote  from  pretensions 
as  a  lover.  If  a  man's  heart  has  not  the  abhorrence  of  any 
treacherous  design,  he  may  easily  improve  approbation 
into  kindness,  and  kindness  into  passion.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  no  manner  of  love  between  them  in  the  eyes  of 
all  their  acquaintance ;  no,  it  is  all  friendship ;  and  yet 
they  may  be  as  fond  as  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pas- 
toral, but  still  the  nymph  and  the  swain  may  be  to  each 
other,  no  other,  I  warrant  you,  than  Pylades  and  Oregte*. 

•  When  Lucy  decks  with  flovers  hrr  swelling  breast. 
And  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembling  rest; 
Unable  to  rolrain  iny  madding;  mind, 

Nor  sheep  nor  pasture  worUi  my  care  1  find,* 

*  Once  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moss  re<?lin'd. 

Her  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind: 
1  smooth'd  lirr  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss: 
Condemn  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss.' 

Such  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friendly  thoughts 
and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what  make  up  the 
amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man  and  woman. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  intercourse  that  makes  a 
young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  after  the 
disappointment  of  four  or  five  passions  which  she  has  suc- 
cessively had  for  different  men,  before  she  is  prudentially 
given  to  him  for  whom  she  has  neither  love  nor  friend- 
ship. For  what  should  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost 
all  her  friends.'  There's  Marinet  the  agreeable  has,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  a  friendship  for  lord  Welford,  which  had 
like  to  break  her  h^art :  then  she  had  so  great  a  friend- 
ship for  colonel  Hardy,  that  .she  could  not  endure  any 
wonjan  else  shoidd  do  atiy  ihinj;  l«iit  rail  at  him.  Many 
and  fatal  h.ive  been  disasters  between  friends  who  have 
fallen  out,  and  these  resentments  are  nutre  keen  than 
ever  those  of  other  men  can  possibly  be :  but  in  this  it 
happens  unfortunately,  that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing^ 
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concealed  from  one  friend  to  another,  the  friends  of  dif- 
fprejit  sexes  very  often  find  fatal  effects  from  their  nnani- 
mity. 

For  my  part,  who  studj'  to  pass  life  in  as  much  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  shun  the  company  of 
agreeable  women  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  must  con- 
fess that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable  good  philosopher, 
but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic  love  :  for  which  reason  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  my  fair  readers  a  caution 
against  it,  having,  to  my  great  concern,  observed  the 
waist  of  a  Platontst  lately  swell  to  a  roundness  which  is 
inconsistent  with  that  philosophy.  •  T. 
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In  amore  haec  omnia  insnnt  vitia.    Injuria?, 

Suspicion's  iuimilije,  induciae, 

Belliim,  pax  riirsiiiii. Ttr.  J-^«n.  Ad.  1.  Sc.  1. 

It  is  Ihr  capricious  state  of  love,  to  be  attended  with  injuries,  siispi- 
••ions,  enmities,  truces,  qaarreliing,  and  roconcilement. 

I  SHALL  publish,  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day,  an 
odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  I  have  just  received  from  one 
of  my  female  correspondents. 

'jVrR.  SrECTATOR,  ' 
'  Since  you  have  often  confessed  that  you  are  not  dis- 
pleased your  papers  should  sometimes  convey  the  com- 
plaints of  distressed  lovers  to  each  other,  I  am  in  hopes 
you  will  favour  one  who  gives  you  an  undoubted  instance 
of  her  reformation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  happy  influence  your  labours  have  had  over 
the  most  incorrigible  part  of  the  most  incorrigible  sex. 
You  must  know,  sir,  I  am  one  of  that  species  of  v/omen, 
whom  you  have  often  characterized  under  the  name  of 
'*  jilts,"  and  that  I  send  you  these  lines  as  well  to  do 
public  penance  for  having  so  long  continued  in  a  known 
error,  as  to  beg  pardon  of  the  party  oftended.  I  the  ra- 
ther choose  this  way,  because  it  in  some  msasure  answers 
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the  terms  on  which  he  intimated  the  breach  between  us 
might  possibly  be  made  up,  as  you  wiH  see  by  the  letter 
he  sent  me  the  next  day  after  I  had  discarded  him ; 
which  I  thought  fit  to  send  you  a  copy  of,  that  you 
might  the  better  know  the  whole  case. 

*  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted  him, 
there  had  been  the  greatest  intimacy  between  us  for  a 
year  and  a  half  together,  during  all  which  time  I  che- 
rished his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame.  I  leave  you  to 
^uess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his  surprise  when  upon  his 
pressing  for  my  full  consent  one  day,  I  told  him  I  won- 
dered what  could  make  him  fancy  he  had  ever  any  place 
in  my  affections.  His  own  sex  allow  him  sense,  and  all 
ours  good-breeding.  His  person  is  such  as  might,  with- 
out vanity,  make  him  believe  himself  not  incapable  of 
being  beloved.  Our  fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice 
scale  of  interest,  are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by  the  way 
was  the  true  cause  of  my  jilting  him  ;  and  I  had  the  as- 
surance to  acquaint  him  with  the  following  maxim,  that 
I  should  always  believe  that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most 
violent,  who  could  offer  me  the  largest  settlement.  I 
have  since  changed  my  opinion,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
let  him  known  so  much  by  several  letters,  but  the  bar- 
barous man  has  refused  them  all ;  so  that  I  have  no  way 
left  of  writing  to  him  but  by  your  assistance.  If  you 
can  bring  him  about  once  more,  I  promise  to  send  you  all 
gloves  and  favours,  and  shall  desire  the  favour  of  Sir  Roger 
and  yourself  to  stand  as  godfathers  to  my  first  boy. 
I  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  AMOllET.' 

Philander  to  AmoreU 

'  MADAM, 
'  I  am  so  surprised  at  the  question  you  were  pleased  to 
ask  me  yesterday,  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to 
it.  At  least  my  answer  would  be  too  long  to  trouble  you 
with,  as  it  would  come  from  a  person,  who,  it  seems,  is  so 
very  indifferent  to  you.     Instead  of  it,  I  shall  only  recom- 
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mend  to  your  consideration  the  opinion  of  one  whose  sen- 
timents on  these  matters  I  have  often  heard  you  say  are 
extremely  just.  "  A  generous  and  constant  passion," 
says  your  favourite  author,  "  in  an  agreeable  lover, 
where  there  is  not  too  great  a  disparity  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a  person 
beloved  ;  and,  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps  never  be 
found  in  another." 

■  *  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  beings  very  shortly 
much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Antenor  is  at  present ; 
since,  whenever  my  fortune  shall  exceed  his,  you  wer« 
pleased  to  intimate  your  passion  would  increase  accord- 
ingly. 

*  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that  time  to 
please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have  been  employed 
much  more  to  my  credit  and  advantage  in  other  pursuits. 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  you,  however 
harsh  it  may  sound  in  a  lady's  ears,  that  though  your  love- 
fit  should  happen  to  return,  unless  you  could  contrive  a 
way  to  make  your  recantation  as  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  they  are  already  apprized  of  the  manner  with  which 
you  have  treated  me,  you  shall  never  more  see 

*  PHILANDER/ 
(^ 

Am<yret  to  Philander. 
*SIR, 

*  Upon  reflection,  1  find  the  injury  I  have  done  both 
to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that,  though  the  part 
I  now  act  may  appear  contrary  to  that  decorum  usually 
observed  by  our  sex,  yet  I  purposely  break  through  all 
rules,  that  my  repentance  may  in  some  measure  equal  my 
crime.  I  assure  you,  that  in  my  present  hopes  of  recover- 
ing you,  1  look  upon  Antenor's  estate  with  contempt.  The 
fop  was  here  yesterday  in  a  gilt  chariot  and  new  liveries, 
but  I  refused  to  see  him.  Though  I  dread  to  meet  your 
eyes  ;  after  what  has  passed,  1  flatter  myself,  that,  amidst 
all  their  confusion,  you  will  discover  such  a  tenderness  m 
mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who  love.  I  shall  be 
ail  this  month  at  lady  D 's  in  the  country ;  but  the 

Vol.  IV.  D  o 
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woods,  the  fieUs,  and  gardens,  without  Philander,  afford 
no  pleasure  to  the  unhaunv 

'  AMORET.* 

*  I  must  desire  you,  dear  Mr.  Spectator,  to  publish  this 
my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  possihle,  and  to  assure 
hiui  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  death  of  his  rich 
uncle  in  Gloucestershire.'  X. 
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._ — - — et  qua. 


Ipse  sibi  tradit  Spcetator.- 


Ilor.  Ars.  Poet.  1.  181. 


Sent  hy  the  Spectator  to  himself. 

Were  1  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  I  receive  from 
different  hands,  and  persons  of  different  circumstances  and 
quality,  the  very  mention  of  them,  without  reflections  on 
the  several  subjects,  would  raise  all  the  passions  which 
can  be  felt  by  human  minds.  As  instances  of  this,  1  shall 
give  you  two  or  three  letters  ;  the  writers  of  which  can 
have  no  recourse  to  any  legal  power  for  redress,  and  seem 
to  have  written  rather  to  vent  their  sorrow  than  to  receive 
consolation. 

♦  MI{.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  am  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  quality,  and  suit- 
ably married  to  a  gentleman  who  doats  on  me.  But  this 
person  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an  unjust  passion  in  a  no- 
bleman who  is  very  intimate  with  my  husband.  This 
iVien<khip  gives  him  very  easy  access,  and  frequent  op- 
portunities of  entertaining  me  apart-  My  heart  is  in  the 
utmost  anguish,  and  my  face  is  covered  over  with  con- 
fusion, when  1  impart  to  you  another  circumstance,  vTbicU 
ifi,  that  my  mother,  the  m(»st  nwu'cenary  of  all  women,  is 
gained  by  this  false  friend  of  my  bu.sl)and*s  (o  solicit  me 
f(»r  him.  I  am  frequently  cliid  ))y  the  poor  l)elieving  man 
my  husband,  for  showing  an  impatience  of  his  friend's 
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company  ;  and  I  am  never  alone  with  n)y  mother,  but  she 
tells  me  stories  of  the  discretionary  part  of  the  world,  and 
such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  who  are  guilty  of  as  much  as 
she  advises  me  to.  She  laughs  at  my  astonishment ;  and 
seems  to  hint  to  me,  that,  as  virtuous  as  she  has  always 
appeared,  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  her  husband.  It  is 
possible  that  printing  this  letter  may  relieve  me  from  the 
unnatural  importunity  of  ray  mother,  and  the  perfidious 
courtship  of  my  husband's  friend.  I  have  an  unfeigned 
love  of  virtue,  and  am  resolved  to  preserve  my  innocence. 
The  only  way  1  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  conse> 
quences  of  the  discovery  of  this  matter,  is  to  fly  away  for 
ever,  which  I  must  do  to  avoid  my  husband's  fatal  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  attempts  to  abuse  him,  and 
the  shame  of  exposing  a  parent  to  infamy.  The  persons 
concerned  will  know  these  circumstances  relate  to  them  ; 
and,  though  the  regard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them,  I  have 
some  hopes  from  their  fear  of  shame  upon  reading  this  in 
your  paper ;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish,  if  you  have 

any  compassion  for  injured  virtue. 

:     'SYLVIA.' 

*MR.  SPECTATOR, 
*  I  am  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  but  am  fallen 
in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance, 
who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who  deserves 
her.  I  am  in  a  trust  relating  to  this  lady's  fortune,  which 
makes  my  concurrence  in  this  matter  necessary ;  but  I 
have  so  irresistible  a  rage  and  envy  rise  in  me  when  I  con- 
sider his  future  happiness,  that  against  all  reason,  equity, 
and  common  justice,  1  am  ever  playing  mean  tricks  to 
suspend  the  nuptials.  I  have  no  manner  of  hopes  for 
myself:  Emilia,  for  so  T\\  call  her,  is  a  woman  of  the 
most  strict  virtue ;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman  whom  of  all 
others  I  could  wish  my  friend:  but  envy  and  jealousy, 
though, placed  so  unjustly,  waste  my  very  being;  and, 
with  the  torment  and  sense  of  a  demon,  I  am  ever  curs- 
ing what  1  cannot  but  approve.  I  wish  it  were  the  bo- 
ginning  of  repentance,  that  I  sit  down  and  describe  my 
present  disposition  with  so  hellish  an  aspect :  but  at  pre- 
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sent  the  destruction  of  these  two  excellent  persons  would 
be  more  welconae  to  me  than  their  happiness.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, pray  let  me  have  a  paper  on  these  terrible  ground- 
less sufferings,  and  do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who 
are  in  some  degree  possessed  as  I  am. 

•  CANIBAL.' 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  have  no  other  means  but  this  to  express  my  thanks 
to  one  man,  and  my  resentment  against  another.  My 
circumstances  are  as  follow :  I  have  been  for  five  years 
last  past  courted  by  a  gentleman  of  greater  fortune  than 
1  ought  to  expect,  as  the  market  for  women  goes.  You 
must,  to  be  sure,  have  observed  people  who  live  in  that 
sort  of  way,  as  all  their  friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match, 
and  are  marked  out  by  all  the  world  for  each  other.  Iti 
this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for  some  time,  and  1  have 
above  these  three  years  loved  him  tenderly.  As  he  is  very 
careful  of  his  fortune,  I  always  thought  he  lived  in  a  near 
manner,  to  lay  up  what  he  thought  was  wanting  in  my 
fortune  to  make  up  what  he  might  expect  in  another. 
Within  these  few  months  I  have  observed  his  carriage  very 
much  altered,  and  he  has  affected  a  certain  air  of  getting 
me  alone,  and  talking  with  a  mighty  profusion  of  passion- 
ate words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  resisted  longer,  how  irre- 
sistible his  wishes  are,  and  the  like.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  him,  I  could  not  on  such  occasions 
say  down-right  to  him,  **  You  know  you  may  make  me 
yours  when  you  please."  But  the  other  night  he  with 
great  frankness  and  impudence  explained  to  me,  that  he 
thought  of  me  only  as  a  mistress.  I  answered  this  decla- 
ration as  it  deserved  ;  upon  which  he  only  doubled  the 
terms  on  which  he  proposed  my  yielding.  When  my  an- 
ger heightened  upon  him,  he  told  me  he  was  sorry  he  had 
made  so  little  use  of  the  unguarded  hours  we  had  been  to 
(jethcr  so  remote  from  company,  **  as  indeed,"  continued 
he,  "  60  we  are  at  present."  I  Hew  from  hini  to  a  neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman's  house,  and,  though  her  husband 
iras  iQ  the  room,  threw  myself  on  a  couch,  and  burst  into 
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a  passion  of  tears.  My  friend  desired  her  husband  to  leave 
the  room.  **  But,"  said  he,  **  there  is  something  so  ex- 
traordinary in  this,  that  I  will  partake  in  the  affliction ; 
and,  be  it  what  it  will,  she  is  so  much  your  friend,  that 
she  knows  she  may  command  what  services  I  can  do  her.' 
The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so  like  a  brother, 
that  I  told  him  my  whole  aflQiction.  He  spoke  of  the  in- 
jury done  me  with  so  much  iudignatiAn,  and  animated 
me  against  the  love  he  said  he  saw  I  had  for  the  wretch 
Mho  would  have  betrayed  me,  with  so  much  reason  and 
humanity  to  my  weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  perse- 
verance. His  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters,  and  I  am 
tinder  no  more  restraint  in  their  company  than  if  I  were 
alone;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  small  time  contempt 
aid  hatred  will  take  plac€  of  the  remains  of  affection  to  a 
lascal.  I  am,  Sir, 

'   *  Your  affectionate  reader, 

•  DORtNDA.' 
♦  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I  knew  my 
nephews  from  my  nieces ;  and  now  we  are  grown  up  to 
better  acquaintance,  they  deny  me  the  respect  they  owe. 
One  upbraids  me  with  being  their  familiar,  another  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  I  am  an  uncle,  a  third  calls  me 
little  uncle,  and  a  fourth  tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  all 
to  an  uncle.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  son  will  win 
all  my  affection,  unless  you  shall  think  this  worthy  of 
your  cognizance,  and  will  be  pleased  to  prescribe  some 
rules  for  our  future  reciprocal  behaviour.  It  will  be  wor- 
thy the  particularity  of  your  genius  to  lay  down  some 
rules  for  his  conduct  who  was,  as  it  were,  born  an  old 
man  j  in  which  you  will  much  oblige. 
Sir, 

*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T^  •  CORNELIUS  NEPOS.' 


Dd  2 
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Qui  mores  honiimum  multorum  vidit — ' 


Ilor.  Ara,  Poet.  v.  145. 
Of  many  men  he  saw  the  manners. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quarters 
and  divisions,  1  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of  various 
nations  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  respective 
customs,  manners,  and  interests.  The  courts  of  two 
countries  do  not  so  much  differ  from  oue:  anotlier,  as  the 
court  and  city,  in  their  peculiar  wavs  ot  life  and  conver- 
sation. In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwith- 
standing they  live  under  the  same  laws,  and  speak  the  sarae 
language,  are  a  distinct  people  from  those  ol  Cheapside, 
who  are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  ou 
the  one  side,  and  those  of  Smithfleld  on  the  other,  by  se- 
veral climates  and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and 
conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the  an- 
vil, I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it  in  the 
several  districts  and  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  to  ram!)le  up  and  down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  inge- 
nious countrymen.  By  this  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all 
the  principal  politicians  within  the  hills  of  mortality  ;  and 
as  every  cotlee-house  has  some  particular  statesman  be- 
longing to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where  he 
lives,  I  always  fake  care  ro  place  myself  near  him,  in  or- 
der to  know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this  intention  was 
about  three  niojiths  ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of 
the  king  of  France's  death.  A-",  I  foresaw  this  would  pro- 
duce a  new  face  of  things  in  Eurojie,  and  many  curious 
ipei'ulations  in  our  British  coffee-houses,  1  was  very  de- 
siruus  to  loam  the  thouglits  of  our  most  eminent  |>oliti- 
cians  on  that  occasion. 

That  I  might  l)egin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as  pos- 
«iblc,  I  first  of  all  called  iu  at  St,  James's,  where  Ifound 
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the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buz  of  politics.  Tlie  specula- 
tions were  but  very  indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew 
finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and 
were  so  very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists,  who 
sat  iu  the  inner  room,  withni  the  steams  of  the  cotfce-pot, 
that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  dis|»osed  of, 
and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  iu  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a  board  of 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their 
grand  monarque.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused 
the  whig  interest,  very  positively  affirmed,  that  he  depart- 
ed this  life  about  a  week  since,  and  therefore  proceeded 
without  any  further  delay  to  the  release  of  their  friends  in 
the  galleys,  and  to  their  own  re-establishment ;  but,  find- 
ing they  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  I  proceeded 
on  my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man*s  I  saw  an  alerte  young 
fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  en- 
tered just  at  the  same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted 
him  after  the  following  manner  :  *  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig 
is  dead  at  last.  Sliarp's  the  word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up 
to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly.*  With  several  other  deep 
reflections  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  between 
Charing-cross  and  Covent-garden.  And  upon  my  going 
into  Will's,  I  found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the 
death  of  the  French  king  to  that  of  monsieur  Boileau, 
Racine,  Corneille,  and  several  other  poets,  whom  they 
regretted  on  this  occasion,  as  persons  who  would  have 
obliged  the  world  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of 
so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  couple  of 
young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  a  dispute  on  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed 
to  have  been  retained  as  advocate  for  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  other  for  his  imperial  majesty.  They  were  both  for 
regulating  the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the  statute  laws 
of  England ;  but  finding  them  going  out  of  my  depth,  I 
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passed  forward  to  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the  com- 
pany an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  France  during 
the  minority  of  the  deceased  king. 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-street,  where 
the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news, 
(after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  ruminated  for 
some  time)  '  If,*  says  he,  *  the  king  of  France  is  certainly 
dead,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  mackarel  this  season :  our 
fishery  will  not  be  disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it  has  been 
for  these  ten  years  past,'  He  afterwards  considered  how 
the  death  of  this  great  man  would  affect  our  pilchards, 
and  by  several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy  into  bis 
whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house,  that  stood  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  nonjuror, 
engaged  very  warmly  with  a  lace-man  who  was  the  great 
support  of  a  neighbouring  conventicle.  The  matter  in 
debate  was,  whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like 
Augustus  Caesar  or  Nero.  The  controversy  was  carried 
on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides ;  and  as  each  of  them 
looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during  the  course  of  their 
debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they  would 
appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the 
bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before  I  found 
one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met  in  the  coffee- 
room  was  a  person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the 
death  of  the  French  king ;  but,  upon  explaining  himself, 
I  found  his  sorrow  did  not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  mo- 
narch, but  for  his  having  sold  out  of  the  bank  about  three 
days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it.  Upon  which  a  ha- 
berdasher, who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffee-house,  and  had 
his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  calUd  several  to  witness 
that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before,  that 
the  French  king  was  certainly  dead  ;  to  which  he  added, 
that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from 
France,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As 
be  wu  Uyiog  tbeae  together,  »ad  dictating  to  his  hearers 
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with  ^eat  authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman  from 
Garraway's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several  letters 
from  France  just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was 
in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a-hunting  the  very 
morning  the  post  came  away  :  upon  which  the  haber- 
dasher stole  ofF  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by 
him,  and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This 
intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels,  which  I  had  pro- 
secuted with  so  much  satisfaction ;  not  being  a  little 
pleased  to  hear  so  many  diflFerent  opinions  upon  so  great 
an  event,  and  to  observe  how  naturally  upon  such  a  piece 
of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his 
particular  interest  and  advantage.  L. 
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Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  *VirS'  Eel.  viii.  63. 

With  diffeieut  talents  form'd,  we  variously  excel. 

Nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  certain  use  and  pur- 
pose, and  determined  it  to  a  settled  course  and  sphere  of 
action,  from  which  if  it  in  the  least  deviates,  it  becomes 
unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  In 
like  manner  it  is  in  the  dispositions  of  society,  the  civil 
economy  is  formed  in  a  chain,  as  well  as  the  natural : 
and  in  either  case  the  breach  but  of  one  Hnk  puts  the 
whole  in  some  disorder.  It  "is,  I  think,  pretty  plain,  that 
most  of  the  absurdity  and  ridicule  vfe  meet  with  in  the 
world,  is  generally  owing  to  the  impertinent  affectation 
of  excelling  in  characters  men  are  not  fit  for,  and  for 
which  nature  never  designed  them. 

Every  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may  make 
him  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  Nature  never 
fails  of  pointing  them  out ;  and  while  the  infant  con- 
tinues under  her  guardianship,  she  brings  him  on  in  his 
way,  and  then  offers  herself  as  a  guide  in  what  remains 
of  the  journey;  if  he  proceeds  in  that  course,  he  can 
hardly  miscarry.    Nature  makes  good  her  engagements ; 
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for,  as  she  never  promises  what  she  is  not  able  to  perform, 
so  she  never  fails  of  performing  what  she  proifl3$e^.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  men  despise  what  they  may  be  masters 
of,  and  affect  what  they  are  not  fit  for;  they  reckon 
themselves  already  possessed  of  what  their  genius  inclined 
them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel  in  what 
is  out  of  their  reach.  Thus  they  destroy  the  use  of  their 
natural  talents,  in  the  same  manner  as  covetous  men  do 
their  quiet  and  repose  :  they  can  enjoy  no  satisfaction  in 
what  they  have,  because  of  the  absurd  inclination  they  are 
possessed  with  for  what  they  have  not. 

jCleanthes  has  good  sense,  a  great  memory,  and  a  con-' 
stitution  capable  of  the  closest  application.  In  a  word, 
there  was  no  profession  in  which  Cleanthes  might  not 
have  made  a  very  good  figure ;  but  this  won't  satisfy 
him  ;  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable  fondness  for  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fine  gentleman ;  all  his  thoughts  are  bent  upon 
this ;  instead  of  attending  a  dissection,  frequenting  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  studying  the  fathers,  Cleanthes  reads 
plays,  dances,  dresses,  and  spends  his  time  in  drawing- 
rooms  ;  instead  of  being  a  good  lawyer,  divine,  or  physi- 
cian, Cleanthes  is  a  downright  coxcomb,  and  will  remain 
to  all  that  know  him  a  contemptible  example  of  talents 
misapplied.  It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world  owes  its 
whole  race  of  coxcombs.  Nature  in  her  whole  drama 
never  drew  such  a  part ;  she  has  sometimes  made  a  fool, 
but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man's  own  making,  by  apply- 
ing his  talents  otherwise  than  Nature  designed,  who  ever 
bears  a  high  resentment  for  being  put  out  of  her  course, 
and  never  fails  of  taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do  so. 
Opposing  her  tendency  in  the  applicatioo  of  a  man's  parts 
has  the  same  success  ^s  declining  from  her  course  iu  the 
production  of  vegetables,  by  the  assistance  of  art  and  an 
iiothed.  We  may  possibly  extort  an  unw'riling  plant,  or 
an  untimely  salad;  but  how  weak,  how  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid !  Just  as  insipid  as  the  poetry  of  V'altrio.  Valerio 
had  an  universal  character,  was  genteel,  had  learning, 
thought  justly,  spoke  correctly  ;  it  was  believed  there  was 
nothing  in  which  Valerio  did  not  excel  j  and  it  was  so  far 
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true,  that  there  was  but  one ;  Valeiio  had  no  genius  for 
poetry,  yet  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  poet  j  he  writes  verses, 
and  takes  great  pains  to  convince  the  town  that  Valerio 
is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was  taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  Nature,  and  as- 
sist her  operations,  what  mighty  effects  might  we  expect! 
TuUy  would  not  stand  so  much  alone  in  oratory,  Virgil  in 
poetry,  or  Caesar  in  war.  To  build  upon  Nature,  is  laying 
a  foundation  upon  a  rock  ;  every  thing  disjx>ses  itself  into 
order  as  it  were  of  course,  and  the  whole  work  is  half 
done  as  soon  as  undertaken.  Cicero's  genius  inclined  him 
to  oratory,  Virgil's  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Muses ;  they 
piously  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  were  rewarded.  Had 
Virgil  attended  the  bar,  his  modest  and  ingenious  virtue 
would  surely  have  made  but  a  very  indifferent  figure ;  and 
Tully's  declamatory  inclination  would  have  been  as  useless 
in  poetry.  Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  leads  us  on  in  the 
best  course,  but  will  do  nothing  by  compulsion  and  con- 
straint ;  and  if  we  are  not  always  satisfied  to  go  her  way, 
we  are  always  the  greatest  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  nature  designs  a  production,  she  always  dis- 
poses seeds  proper  for  it,  which  are  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  excel- 
lence, as  they  are  to  the  being  and  growth  of  plants;  and 
I  know  not  by  what  fate  and  folly  it  is,  that  men  are 
taught  not  to  reckon  him  equally  absurd  that  will  write 
verses  in  spite  of  Nature,  with  that  gardener  that  should 
undertake  to  raise  a  jonquil  or  tulip  without  the  help  of 
their  respective  seeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  does  not  affect 
both  sexes,  so  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  the  fair-sex  must 
have  suffered  by  an  affectation  of  this  nature,  at  least  as 
much  as  the  other.  The  ill  effect  of  it  is  in  none  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  the  two  opposite  characters  of  Caelia  and 
Iras:  Caelia  has  all  the  charms  of  person,  together  with 
an  abundant  sweetness  of  nature,  but  wants  wit,  and  has 
a  very  ill  voice ;  Iras  is  ugly  and  ungenteel,  but  has  wit 
and  good  sense.  If  Caelia  would  be  silent,  her  beholders 
would  adore  her :    if  Iras  would  talk,  her  hearers  would 
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admire  her :  but  Cffilia's  tongue  runs  incessantly,  while 
Iras  ^ves  herself  silent  airs  and  soft  languors,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  Ceelia  has  beauty,  snd 
Iras  wit:  each  neglects  her  own  excellence,  and  is  am- 
bitious of  the  other's  character;  Iras  would  be  thought  to 
have  as  much  beauty  as  Caelia,  and  Ca;lia  as  much  wit  as 
Iras. 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that  hicn 
not  only  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  contract  a  bad  one. 
They  not  only  are  unfit  for  what  they  were  designed,  but 
they  assign  themselves  to  what  they  are  not  fit  for;  and, 
instead  of  making  a  very  good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very 
ridiculous  one  another.  If  Semanthe  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  her  natural  complexion,  she  might  still  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  olive  beauty ;  but 
Semanthe  has  taken  up  an  affectation  to  white  and  red, 
and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  lady  that 
paints  so  well.  In  a  word,  could  the  world  be  reformed  to 
the  obedience  of  that  famed  dictate,  *  Follow  Nature,* 
which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  pronounced  to  Cicero,  when 
he  consulted  what  course  of  studies  he  should  pursue,  we 
should  see  almost  every  man  as  eminent  in  his  proper 
sphere  as  Tully  was  in  his,  and  should  in  a  very  short  time 
find  impertinence  and  affectation  banished  from  among  the 
women,  and  coxcombs  and  false  characters  from  among  the 
men.  For  my  part,  I  could  never  consider  this  preposter- 
ous repugnancy  to  Nature  any  otherwise,  than  not  only  as 
the  greatest  folly,  but  also  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
since  it  is  a  direct  opposition  to  the  disposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  (as  Tully  expresses  it)  like  the  sin  of  the 
giants,  an  actual  rebellion  against  heaven.  Z, 
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KoeAov  oflSovlff  riai^ova  xcufsi  'A5(,a'»'u;v, 

Horn.  Iliad,  i.  47?. 

With  hyinns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends ; 
The  paeans  lengthened  till  the  sun  descends; 
Ttie  Greeks  restored  the  grateful  notes  prolong; 
Ap'jllo  listens,  and  approves  the  song.  Pope. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  for  this  day, 
that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in  drama- 
tic music  that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared 
upon  a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers  that  I  am 
speaking  of  signior  Nicolini.  The  town  is  highly  obliged 
to  that  excellent  artist,  for  having  shown  us  the  Italian 
music  in  its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  appro- 
bation he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country,  in 
which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  example^ 
which  has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in 
that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  application 
and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our  church-music 
as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on  that  of  the  stage.  Our 
composers  have  one  very  great  incitement  to  it.  They 
are  sure  to  meet  with  excellent  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  wonderful  variety  of  them.  There  is  no  passion 
that  is  not  finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of  the  inspired 
writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in  the  phrases 
of  our  European  languages,  when  they  are  compared  with 
the  oriental  forms  of  speech;  and  it  happens  very  luckily, 
tfmt  the  Hebrew  idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with 
a  particular  grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has  received 
innumerable  elegancies  and  improvements,  from  that  in- 
fusion of  Hebraisms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the 
poetical  p.issages  in  holv  writ.      They  give  a  fcrce  an-i 
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energy  to  our  expression,  warm  and  animate  our  lan- 
guag^e,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  in- 
tense phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
own  tong;ue.  There  is  something  so  pathetic  in  this  kind 
of  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the  mind  in  a  flame,  and 
makes  our  hearts  burn  within  us.  How  cold  and  dead 
does  a  prayer  appear,  that  is  composed  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which  are  natural  to  our 
tongue,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of 
phrase  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings !  It 
has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods 
were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in 
Plato's  style;  but  I  think  we  may  say  with  justice,  that 
when  mortals  converse  with  their  Creator,  they  caimot  do 
it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  .judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and  examine 
how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mix  and  incor- 
porate with  the  English  language;  after  having  perused 
the  book  of  Psalms;  let  him  read  a  literal  translation  of 
Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these  two  last  such 
an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style,  with  such  a  com- 
parative poverty  of  imaginatiorj,  as  will  make  him  very 
sensible  of  what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words,  so 
))eautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs  of  music, 
1  cannot  but  wonder  that  persons  of  distinction  should  give 
so  little  attention  and  encouragement  to  that  kind  of 
music,  which  would  have  its  foundation  in  reason,  and 
which  would  improve  our  vir'.»>e  in  proportion  as  it  raises 
our  delight.  The  passions  that  are  excited  by  orilinary 
compositions  generally  How  from  such  silly  and  absurd 
occasions,  that  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them 
seriously  ;  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indigna- 
tion, that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  .and  an- 
thems, make  the  heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such 
causes  as  are  altogether  reasonable  and  praise-worthy. 
Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  greater  our 
eati^'faction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 
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Music  among  tliose  who  were  styled  the  chosen  people 
was  a  relig^ious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  were  in  high  repute  among  the  courts  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and 
pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only  compose 
the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them  to 
music  himself :  after  which,  his  works,  though  they  were 
consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  en- 
tertainment, as  well  as  the  devotion  of  the  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious  worship, 
consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  nothing  else  but  a 
hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and  voluptuousness  prevailed 
over  innocence  and  religion,  this  form  of  worship  degene- 
rated into  tragedies;  in  which  however  the  chorus  so  far 
remembered  its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing  that 
was  vicious,  and  recommend  every  thing  that  was  lauda- 
ble, to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  innocent,  and  to  im- 
plore its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art  should 
be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  Muses  as  surround- 
ing Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns  about  his  throne.  I 
might  show,  from  innumerable  passages  in  ancient  writers, 
not  only  that  vocal  and  mstrumental  music  were  made 
use  of  in  their  religious  worship,  but  that  their  most  fa- 
vourite diversions  were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns  to  their 
respective  deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments  of  this 
nature  among  us,  they  won  id  not  a  little  purify  and  exalt 
our  passions,  give  our  thought?  a  proper  turn,  and  cherish 
those  divine  impulses  in  the  soul,  which  every  one  feels 
that  Las  not  stifled  them  by  pensual  and  immoral  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  apphed,  raises  noble  hints  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  conceptions.  It 
strengthens  devotion,  and  advances  praise  into  rapture, 
lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  produces  more 
lastin:,  and  permanent  impressiDns  in  the  mind,  than  those 
whicli  accompany  aay  transient  form  of  words  that  are 
uttcitd  in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  worship. 

O. 
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Haec  studia  adolesccntiam  alunt,  wnectiucm  oblcctant,  lecmidas  res 
ornant,  adversis  solatium  et  perfugiiun  prabent ;  delectant  domi,  nou 
impediunt  foris ;  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rnsticantur. 

TulL 

These  studies  nourish  youth ;  delight  old  age ;  are  the  ornament  of 
prosperity,  the  solacement  and  the  refuge  of  advcrhity ;  they  are  delect- 
able at  home,  and  not  burdensome  abroad ;  tliey  gladden  us  at  nights, 
and  on  our  journeys,  and  in  the  country. 

The  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing  image  of  the  joys 
and  satisfactions  of  a  private  life.  The  first  is  from  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  friend,  for  whom  he  has  a  very  great  respect, 
and  to  whom  he  communicates  the  satisfaction  he  takes 
in  retirement ;  the  other  is  a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by 
an  ode  wrttten  by  my  Lapland  lover :  this  correspondent  is 
so  kind  as  to  translate  another  of  SchefFer's  songs  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  1  publish  them  together,  that 
the  young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the  same  paper 
which  may  be  suitable  to  their  respective  tastes  in  solitude ; 
for  I  know  no  fault  in  the  description  of  ardent  desires, 
provided  they  are  honourable. 

'  DEAR  SIR, 
*  You  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  letter;  by 
which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from  the  town 
to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixt  state,  which  wise  men 
both  delight  in  and  are  qualified  for.  Methinks  most  of 
the  philosophers  and  moralists  have  run  too  much  into  ex- 
tremes, in  praising  entirely  either  solitude  or  public  life  ; 
m  the  former,  men  generally  grow  useless  by  too  much 
rest ;  and,  in  the  latter,  are  destroyed  by  too  much  pre- 
cipitation; as  waters  lying  still  putrefy  and  are  good  for 
nothing  ;  and  running  violently  on,  do  but  the  more  mis- 
chief in  their  passage  to  others,  and  are  swallowed  up  and 
lost  the  sooner  themselves.  Those  who,  like  you,  can 
make  themselves  useful  to  all  states,  should  be  like  gentle 
streams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lonely  vales  and 
f&rests,  amidst  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  but  visit  popu- 
lous towns  in  their  course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament 
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a«d  service  to  them.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  people 
who  seem  designed  for  solitude,  those  I  mean  who  have 
more  to  hide  than  to  show  As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  one 
of  those  whom  Seneca  says,  '  Tarn  umlratiles  sunt,  ut 
putent  in  turhido  esse  quicquid  in  luce  eft'  Some  men, 
like  pictures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light ;  and 
I  believe  such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  are  like 
waters,  which  may  be  forced  into  fountains,  and  exalted 
to  a  great  height,  may  make  a  much  nobler  figure,  and 
a  much  louder  noise,  but  after  all  run  more  smoothly, 
equally,  and  plentifully  in  their  own  natural  course  upon 
the  ground.  The  consideration  of  this  would  make  me 
very  well  contented  with  the  possession  only  of  that  quiet 
which  Cowley  calls  the  companion  of  obscurity ;  but  who- 
ever has  the  muses  too  for  his  companions  can  never  be 
idle  enough  to  be  uneasy.  Thus,  sir,  you  see  I  would 
flatter  myself  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own  way  of  living : 
Plutarch  just  now  told  me,  that  it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a 
game  at  tables:  one  may  wish  he  had  the  highest  cast; 
but,  if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even  to  play  it  as 
ivell  as  he  can,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
'  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  obliged 

*  and  most  humble  servant/ 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  fine  picture 
of  artless  love,  which  Nature  inspired  the  Laplander  to 
paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  printed,  we  were  in  hopes  that 
the  ingenious  translator  would  have  obliged  it  with  the 
other  also  which  SchefFer  has  given  us;  but  since  he  has 
not,  a  much  inferior  hand  has  ventured  to  send  you  this. 

*  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  divert  them- 
selves with  a  song,  whilst  they  journey  through  the  fenny 
moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses.  This  is  addressed 
by  the  lover  to  his  rein-deer,  which  is  the  creature  that 
in  that  country  supplies  the  want  of  horses.  The  ciroum- 
stances  which  successively  present  themselves  to  hiui  in 
his  way,  are,  I  believe  vou   will  think,  naturally  intep- 

*  E  E2 
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woven.  "The  anxiety  of  absence,  the  gloominess  of  the 
roadsj  and  his  resolution  of  frequenting  only  those,  since 
those  only  can  carry  hira  to  the  object  of  his  desires  ;  the 
dissatisfaction  he  expresses  even  at  the  greatest  swiftness 
with  which  he  is  carried,  and  his  joyful  surprise  at  an 
unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress  as  she  is  bathing,  seem 
beautifully  described  in  the  original. 

*  If  those  pretty  images  of  rural  nature  are  lost  in  the 
imitation,  yet  possibly  you  may  think  fit  to  let  this  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  long  letter,  when  want  of  leisure,  or 
indisjiosition  for  writing,  will  not  permit  our  being  enter- 
tained by  your  own  hand.  I  propose  such  a  time,  be- 
cause, though  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondness  for  what 
one  does  oneself,  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would  not  have  any 
thing  of  mine  displace  a  single  line  of  yours. 

I. 
*'  ilastc,  my  rein-ilcer,  and  let  ns  nimbly  ga 

Our  am'roiis  jontney  tluoiigli  this  dreary  waste; 
Haste,  my  rein-deer.'  still,  still  thou  art  too  slow, 
JmpetiioiiB  lovt  demands  the  li^'htuing's  haste. 

II. 
"  Around  ns  far  the  rnshy  moors  arc  spread : 
Soon  will  the  snn  withdraw  his  cheerful  ray ; 
Darkling  and  tir'd  we  shall  tbe  niavshes  tread. 
No  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

III. 
"The  watVy  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
Does  all  the  flow'ry  meadows'  prido.  excel ; 
Through  these  I  lly  to  her  inj'  soul  adores ; 
Ye  flow'ry  meadows,  empty  pride,  farewcl. 

IV. 
"  Each  moment  from  tlic  charnier  I'm  confin'd, 
My  breast  is  tortur'd  Willi  impatient  fires; 
Fly,  my  rein-<leer,  tty  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 

V. 

"Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'crpaid. 
And  thou,  in  wonder  lost,  shalt  view  my  fair. 
Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  mjiid 
Her  artlcw  cbarmsj  bcr  bloom,  iter  sprightly  air* 
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VI. 
*•  But  lo !  with  graceful  inotiou  there  «lie  swims, 
Gently  reinoving  lach  ambitions  wave; 
Ttie  crowding  'Aavcs  tr^nsporteJ  clas^)  tier  limbs : 
VhcQ,  when,  oh  wheti  sliali  1  such  freedoms  have  I 

VII. 
*'  In  vain,  yc  envious  ,<ii-eamE,  so  fa^  ye  flpw, 
To  bide  her  from  her  lover's  anient  gaze : 
From  every  touch  you  more  transparent  grow, 
Awl  all  rcveal'd  the  beauteous  wacton  plays." 

T. 
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abest  facundis  gratia  dictis. 

Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  xiii.  li^. 

Eloquent  werds  a  jfraceful  manner  want. 

Most  foreign  writers,  who  have  given  any  character  of 
the  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow, 
in  general,  that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.  It  pro- 
ceeds perhaps  from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  ora- 
tors are  observed  to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than 
those  of  other  countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock  still 
in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set 
off  the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same 
speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of 
debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions  of 
the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much 
celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  can 
talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper 
in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to 
us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and 
figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have 
heard  it  observed  more  than  once,  by  those  who  have  seen 
Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  postures  which  are 
expressed  in  them  arc  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to  that 
country.    One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit. 
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will  not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in 
Raphael's  picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where 
the  apostle  is  represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and 
pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audi- 
ence of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exer- 
tions of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public 
orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters, 
and  enforce  every  thing  he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  bettex' 
than  the  strongest  argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They 
keep  the  audience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what 
is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they  show  the 
speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected  himself  with  what  he  so 
passionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent  gesture  and 
vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant, 
and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror.  Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep  and  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out 
of  their  hearing ;  as  in  England  we  very  frequently  see 
people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of 
piety,  who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of 
voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on  men's  minds, 
what  might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable 
discourses  which  are  printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  de- 
livered with  a  becoming  fervour,  and  with  the  most  agree- 
able graces  of  voice  and  gesture ! 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  im- 
paired his  health  by  the  laterum  contention  the  vehemence 
of  action,  with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself.  The 
Greek  orator  was  likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particu- 
lar in  rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had 
banished  from  Athens,  reading  over  the  oration  which  had 
procured  his  banishment,  and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it, 
could  not  forbear  asking  them,  if  they  were  so  much  af- 
fected l)y  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard  him  actually 
throwing  out  such  »  storqi  of  eloquence? , 
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How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two 
.great  men,  dues  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar, 
holding  up  his  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and 
stroking  the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his 
middle !  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more 
ridicul(ms  than  the  gestures  of  an  Enghsh  speaker :  you  see 
some  of  them  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as 
far  as  ever  they  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking  with, 
great  attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  writ- 
ten on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning 
his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into  several  different 
cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of  it,  and  some- 
times the  button,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  harangue. 
A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when 
perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  used  to  frequent 
Westminster-hall,  there  was  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hand,  which  he  used 
to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while  he  was 
speaking :  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  '  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,'  for  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 
stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading; 
but  he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause 
by  his  jest. 

1  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb 
man,  and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person 
to  give  rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree 
with  me  in  this,  that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds 
of  gesture  (which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius 
of  our  nation),  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are 
graceful  and  expressive.  O, 
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Decct  alfectus  aniini  ueqiic  se  nimiura  crigere,  nee  snbjacere,  scrvili- 
ler.  Tull,  de  Fmibus. 

Tile  affecxiunj  of  tlic  heart  onglit  not  to  be  too  much  iurtulged  nor  ser. 
vilely  deprcsecd. 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  HAVE  always  been  a  very  great  lover  of  your  specula- 
tions, as  well  in  regard  to  the  subject  as  to  your  manner 
of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I  always  thought  the  most 
useful  object  of  human  reason  ;  and  to  make  the  consider- 
ation of  it  pleasant  and  entertaining,  I  always  thought  the 
best  employment  of  human  wit :  other  parts  of  philosophy 
may  perhaps  make  us  wiser,  but  this  not  only  answers  that 
end,  but  makes  us  better  too.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  of  all  men  living, 
because  he  judiciously  made  choice  of  human  nature  for 
the  object  of  his  thoughts;  an  inquiry  into  which  as  much 
exceeds  all  other  learning,  as  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
adjust  the  true  nature  and  measures  of  right  and  wrong, 
than  to  settle  the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  compute 
the  time  of  their  circumvolutions. 

*  One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise  from  a  near 
observation  of  human  nature,  is,  that  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  those  actions  which  men  are  used  to  reckon 
wholly  unaccountable  ;  for,  as  nothing  is  produced  without 
a  cause,  so,  by  observing  the  nature  and  course  of  the  pas- 
sions, we  shall  be  able  to  trace  every  action  from  its  first 
conception  to  its  death.  We  shall  no  more  admire  at  the 
jtroceedings  of  Catiline  or  Tiberius,  when  we  know  the 
one  w;is  actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy,  the  other  by  a  furi- 
ous ambition  :  for  the  actions  of  men  follow  their  passions 
as  naturally  as  lii^lit  does  heat,  or  as  any  other  effect  flows 
from  its  cause;  reason  nmst  be  employed  in  adjusting  the 
passions,  but  they  must  ever  remain  the  principles  of 
action. 

*  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  apparent  in 
men's  actions,  shows  plainly  they  can  never  proceed  im- 
mediately from  reason  ;  so  pure  a  fountain  emits  no  such 
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troubled  waters :  they  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  pas- 
sions, which  are  to  the  mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship;  they 
only  can  move  it,  and  they  too  often  destroy  it :  if  fair 
and  gentle,  they  guide  it  into  the  harbour;  if  contrary 
and  furious,  they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  In  the  same 
manner  is  the  mind  assisted  or  endangered  by  the  pas- 
sions ;  reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilot,  and  can 
never  fail  of  securing  her  charge  if  she  be  not  wanting  to 
herself.  The  strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  ac« 
cepted  as  an  excuse  for  complying  with  them :  they  were 
designed  for  subjection ;  and  if  a  man  suffers  them  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  he  then  betrays  the  liberty  of  his  own  soul. 

*  As  Nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as 
it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the  mid- 
dle link  between  angels  and  brutes.  Hence  he  participates 
both  of  flesh  and  spirit  by  an  admirable  tie,  which  in  him 
occasions  perpetual  war  of  passions;  and  as  a  man  inclines 
to  the  angelic  or  brute  part  of  his  constitution,  he  is  then 
denominated  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  wicked ;  if  love, 
mercy,  and  good-nature  prevail,  they  speak  him  of  the 
angel:  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  predominate,  they  de- 
clare his  kindred  to  the  brute.  Hence  it  was  that  some 
of  the  ancients  imagined,  that  as  men  in  this  life  inclined 
more  to  the  angel  or  the  brute,  so  after  their  death  they 
should  transmigrate  into  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  it. 
would  be  no  unpleasant  notion  to  consider  the  several 
species  of  brutes,  into  which  we  may  imagine  that  tyrants, 
misers,  the  protid,  malicious,  and  ill-natured,  might  be 
changed. 

•  As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all  passions  are  iu 
all  men,  but  appear  not  in  all:  constitution,  education, 
custom  of  the  country-,  reason,  and  the  like  causes,  may 
improve  or  abate  the  strength  of  them  ;  but  still  the  seeds 
remain,  which  are  ever  ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the 
least  encouragement.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  f;()od  re- 
ligious man,  who,  having  been  bred  with  the  ntilk  of  a 
goat,  was  very  modest  in  public  by  a  careful  reflection  he 
made  on  his  actions  ;  but  he  iVtquently  had  an  houi  in 
secret,  wherein  he  had  his  frisks  and  capers;  and  if  we  had 
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an  opportunity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the  strictest 
philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  perpetual  re- 
turns of  those  passions  they  so  artfully  conceal  from  the 
public.  I  remember,  Machiavel  observes,  that  every  state 
should  entertain  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  its  neighbours, 
that  so  it  should  never  be  unprovided  when  an  emergency 
liappens  ;  in  like  manner  should  reason  be  perpetually  on 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  suffer  them  to 
carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  destructive  of  its  security  : 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  carefuV,  that  it  do  not  so 
far  break  their  strength  as  to  render  them  contemptible, 
and  consequently  itself  unguarded. 

*  The  understanding  being  of  itself  too  slow  and  lazy  to 
exert  itself  into  action,  it  is  necessarj'  it  should  be  put  in 
motion  by  the  gentle  gales  of  the  passions,  which  may 
preserve  it  from  stagnating  and  corruption  ;  for  they  are 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  animal  spirits  is  to  the  health  of  the  body:  they  keep 
it  in  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
the  mind  to  perform  its  offices  without  their  assistance. 
These  motions  are  given  us  with  our  being  ;  tbey  are  little 
spirits  that  are  born  and  die  with  us  ;  to  some  they  are 
mild,  easy,  and  gentle ;  to  others,  wayward  and  unruly, 
yet  never  too  strong  for  the  reins  of  reason  and  the  guid- 
ance of  judgment. 

*  We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  proportion 
between  the  strength  of  reason  and  passion  ;  the  greatest 
g^eniuses  have  commonly  the  strongest  affections,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weaker  understandings  have  generally 
the  weaker  passions  ;  and  it  is  fit  the  fury  of  the  coursers 
should  not  be  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  charioteer. 
Young  men,  whose  passions  are  not  a  little  unruly,  give 
small  hopes  of  their  ever  being  considerable  ;  the  fire  of 
youth  will  of  course  abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
that  mends  every  day  ;  but  surely,  unl«ss  a  man  has  fire  in 
his  youth,  he  can  hardly  have  warmth  in  old  age.  We 
must  therefore  be  very  cautious,  lest,  while  we  think  to 
regulate  the  passions,  we  should  (juite  extinguish  them, 
i^hich  is  putting  out  the  light  of  th»  soul  j  for  to  be  with- 
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out  passion,*^or  to  be  hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man 
equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  severity  used  in  most  of 
our  schools  has  this  fatal  effect,  it  breaks  the  spring  of  the 
mind,  and  most  certainly  destroys  more  good  geniuses  than 
it  can  possibly  improve.  And  surely  it  is  a  mighty  mistake 
that  the  passions  should  be  so  entirely  subdued  :  for  little 
irregularities  are  sometimes  not  only  to  be  borne  with, 
but  to  be  cultivated  too,  since  they  are  frequently  attended 
with  the  greatest  perfections.  All  great  geniuses  have 
faults  mixed  with  their  virtues,  and  resemble  the  flaming 
bush  which  has  thorns  amongst  lights. 

*  Since  therefore  the  passions  are  the  principles  of  hu- 
man actions,  we  must  endeavour  to  manage  them  so  as  to 
retain  their  vigour,  yet  keep  them  imder  strict  command  ; 
we  must  govern  them  rather  like  free  subjects  than  slaves, 
lest,  while  we  intend  to  make  them  obedient,  they  become 
abject,  and  unfit  for  those  great  purposes  to  which  they 
were  designed.  For  my  part  I  must  confess  I  could  never 
have  any  regard  to  that  sect  of  philosophers  who  so  much 
insisted  upon  an  absolute  indifference  and  vacancy  from. 
all  passion  ;  for  it  seems  to  me  a  thing  very  inconsistent, 
for  a  man  to  divest  himself  of  humanity  in  order  to  ac- 
quire tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and  to  eradicate  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  action,  because  it  is  possible  they  may  produce  ill 
effects.  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  affectionate  admirer, 

Z.  '  T.  B.' 
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'■  Musaso  contiagere  cuucta  lepote. 

Ltur.  Lib.  i.  933. 

To  grace  each  subject  witn  enliv'niug  wit. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  fine  taste  as  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  an  accomplished  man. 

As  this  word  arises  verj'  often  in  conversation,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and  to  lay  duwa 
rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  possessed  of  it. 

Vol.  iV,    '  Ff 
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and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of  writing,  which 
is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor,  to  express 
that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes  all  the  most 
concealed  faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We 
may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general 
in  all  tongues,  had  there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity 
between  that  mental  taste,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste,  which  gives  us  a  relish  of 
every  different  flavour  that  affects  the  palate.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinemetit  in 
the  intellectual  faculty  as  in  the  sense  which  is  marked 
out  by  this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  j)ossessed  the  one  in  so  great  a 
perfection,  that,  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kinds 
of  tea,  he  would  distinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of 
it,  the  particular  sort  which  was  offered  him ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  any  two  sorts  of  them  that  were  mixed  toge- 
ther in  an  equal  proportion ;  nay,  he  has  carried  the  ex- 
periment so  far,  as,  upon  tasting  the  composition  of  three 
different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from  whence  the  three 
several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in 
writing  will  discern,  after  the  same  manner,  not  only  the 
general  beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  dis- 
cover the  several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  him- 
self, which  diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the 
several  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and  language,  and  the 
particular  authors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant 
by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shown  the  propriety  of  the 
metaphor  which  is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may 
define  it  to  be  '  that  faculty  of  the  soul,  which  discerns  the 
beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections 
with  dislike.'  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  over  the 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  so  n»any  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those  works 
among  the  moderns  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer 
part  of  our  contemporaries.    If,  upou  the  peru&al  of  such 
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writings,  he  does  not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  or  if,  upon  reading"  the  admired  passages 
in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  coldness  and  indifference  in  his 
thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among 
tasteless  readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himself 
wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful  to  ob- 
serve, whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfections, 
or,  if  I  maybe  allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities 
of  the  author  whom  he  peruses  ;  whether  he  is  particularly 
pleased  with  Livy,  for  his  manner  of  telliug  a  story,  with 
Sallust,  for  entering  into  those  internal  principles  of  action 
which  arise  from  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  person 
Le  describes,  or  with  Tacitus  for  displaying  those  outward 
motives  of  safety  and  interest  which  gave  birth  to  the 
whole  series  of  transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider,  bow  ditferently  he  is  affected 
by  the  same  thought  which  presents  itself  in  a  great 
writer,  from  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a 
person  of  an  ordinary  genius  ;  for  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  apprehending  a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  a  common  author,  as  in  seeing  aa  ob- 
ject by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  acquirement 
of  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking  of.  The  faculty 
roust  in  some  degree  be  born  with  us ;  and  it  very  often 
happens,  that  those  who  have  other  qualities  in  perfection 
are  wholly  void  of  this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  plea- 
sure he  took  in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  ^Eneas'a 
voyage  by  the  map ;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modern 
compiler  of  history  would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in 
that  divine  author  than  the  bare  matters  of  fact. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some  measure 
be  born  with  us,  there  are  several  methods  for  cultivat- 
ing and  improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very 
uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  person  that  possesses  it. 
The  moit  natural  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  con- 
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versant  among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  author.  A 
maji  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing,  either  discovers 
new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions,  from  the 
masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every  time  he  peruses 
him  ;  besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the 
same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another 
method  for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  mau  of  the  greatest  parts  to  consider  any  thing  in  its 
whole  extent,  .^iid  in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man, 
beside-^  those  general  observations  which  are  to  be  made 
upon  an  author,  forms  several  reflections  that  are  peculiar 
to  his  own  mnnner  of  thinking  ;  so  that  conversation  will 
naturally  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend 
to,  Hi  id  make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections 
as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give  for 
the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  w.iy  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singlyj 
but  at  certain  periods  of  time  appear  tos;ether,  and  in  a 
body ;  as  they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
in  Greece  about  the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bruyere, 
BosbU,  or  the  Dac-iers,  would  have  written  so  well  as  they 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  friends  and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to 
himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  works  of  the  best  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
I  must  confess  that  I  could  wish  there  were  authors  of 
this  kind,  who,  beside  the  mechanical  rules,  which  a  man 
of  very  little  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter  into 
the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and  show  us  the 
several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises  in  the  mind 
upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus,  although  in 
poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature, 
should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood,  there  is 
still  something  more  essential  to  the  art,  something  that 
elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatness  of 
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mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  critics  besides  Lon  • 
ginus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of 
wit,  and  forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  influ- 
ence either  for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of  him 
who  reads  them,  and  have  been  carefully  avoided  by  the 
greatest  writers,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns.  1 
have  endeavoured,  in  several  of  my  speculations,  to  banish 
this  gothic  taste,  which  has  taken  possession  among  us. 
I  entertained  the  town  for  a  week  together  with  an  essay 
upon  wit,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of 
those  false  kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different 
ages  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sliow  wherein 
the  nature  of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave  an  in- 
stance of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a  natural  simplicity 
of  thought  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  reader,  from  such  vul- 
gar pieces  as  have  little  else  besides  this  single  qualifica- 
tion to  recommend  them.  I  have  likewise  examined  the 
works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nation,  or  perhaps 
any  other,  has  produced,  and  particularized  most  of  those 
rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that 
divine  work.  I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  on 
*  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,'  which,  though  it  shall 
consider  the  subject  at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the 
reader  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of 
the  finest  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  an  under- 
taking of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I  question  not  hut 
it  will  be  received  with  candour.  O. 


r  ^^^^^,0^^^^^^^ 
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Dam  forts  sant,  nihil  videtur  mundiiis, 


Uec  magis  cbmpositum  quidquam,  nee  mag^s  elegans : 
Quae,  cum  amatore  siio  cCim  ca?nant,  ligiiriiinl. 
Hanuu  videre  inglmiem,  sordes,  inopiam  : 
Quam  inhonestas  solje  sint  donii,  atque  avidae  cibi, 
Qao  pacto  ex  jure  hesterno  panem  atrum  vorent ; 
JfCese  omnia  hac,  salus  est  adolescentulis. 

Ter.  Euu.  Act.  v.  Sc.  4. 
Ff2 
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*  When  they  are  abroad,  nothing  so  clcMn  and  nicely  dressert ;  and 
W'beji  at  supper  with  a  gallant,  they  do  but  piddle,  and  pick  the  choicest 
bits:  but  to  see  their  nastiness  and  poverty  nl  home,  their  gluttony,  and 
how  they  devour  black  crusts  dipped  iu  yesterday's  broth,  is  a  perfect 
antidote  against  wenctting.' 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his  present  decay  oy 
visiting  the  wenches  of  the  town  only  by  way  of  huoiour, 
told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  night  he,  with  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  was  driven  into  the  Temple  cloister,  whither  had 
escaped  also  a  lady  most  exactly  dressed  from  head  to 
foot.  Will  made  no  scruple  to  acquaint  us,  that  she  sa- 
luted him  very  familiarly  by  his  name,  and  turning  imme- 
diately to  the  knight,  she  said,  she  supposed  that  was  his 
good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  upon  which  nothing 
less  could  follow  than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to  salutation, 
with  '  Madam,  the  same,  at  your  service.'  She  was  dressed 
in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petticoat,  without  ribands ; 
her  linen  striped  muslin,  and  in  the  whole  an  agreeable 
second  mourning;  decent  dresses  being  often  affected  by 
the  creatures  of  the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheapness 
and  the  pretension  to  modesty.  She  went  on  with  a  fa- 
miliar easy  air,  *  Your  friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  is  a  little 
surprised  to  see  a  woman  here  alone  and  unattended  ; 
but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the  gate,  and  tripped  it 
down  to  my  counsel's  chambers  ;  for  lawyers*  fees  take  up 
too  much  of  a  small  disputed  jointure  to  admit  any  other 
expenses  but  mere  necessaries.'  Mr.  Honeycomb  begged 
they  might  have  the  honour  of  setting  her  down,  for 
Sir  Roger's  servant  was  gone  to  call  a  coach.  In  the 
interim  the  footman  returned  with  *  no  coach  to  be  had;' 
and  there  appeared  nothing  to  be  done  but  trusting  her- 
self with  Mr.  Honeycomb  and  his  frieiid,  to  wait  at  the 
tavern  at  the  gate  for  a  coach,  or  to  be  subjected  to  all 
the  impertinence  she  must  meet  with  in  that  public  place. 
Mr.  Honeycomb,  being  a  man  of  honour,  determined  the 
choice  of  the  first,  and  Sir  Roger,  .is  the  better  man,  took 
the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading  her  through  all  the  shower, 
covering  her  with  his  hat,  and  gallanting  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance through  rows  of  young  fellows,  who  winked 
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at  Sukey  in  the  state  she  marched  off,  Will  Honeycomb 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one  to  admit 
of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  she  had  no  stomach, 
and  having  eaten  a  couple  of  chickens,  devoured  a  truss  of 
sallet,  and  drank  a  full  bottle  to  her  share,  she  sung  the 
Old  Man's  Wish  to  Sir  Roger.  The  knight  left  the  room 
for  some  time  after  supper,  and  writ  the  following  billet, 
which  he  conveyed  to  Sukey,  and  Sukey  to  her  friend 
Will  Honeycomb.  Will  has  given  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port,  who  read  it  last  night  to  the  club. 

'  I  am  not  so  mere  a  country  gentleman,  but  I  can 
guess  at  the  law  business  you  had  at  the  Temple.  If  you 
would  go  down  to  the  country,  and  leave  off  all  your 
vanities  but  your  singing,  let  me  know  at  my  lodgings  ia 
Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  and  you  shall  be  encouraged 
by  Your  humble  servant, 

'  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.' 

My  good  ft'iend  could  not  well  stand  the  raillery  which 
was  rising  upon  him  ;  but  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  I  delivered 
Will  Honeycomb  the  following  letter,  and  desired  him  to 
read  it  to  th«  board. 

'  WH.  SPECTATOR, 
*  Haviug  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  th« 
Canticles  into  English  verse  inserted  among  your  late  pa- 
pers, I  have  ventured  to  send  you  the  seventh  chapter  of 
the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical  dress.  If  you  think  it  worthy 
appearing  among  your  speculations,  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
reward  for  the  trouble  of 

*  Your  constant  reader, 

'  A.  B/ 

^'  My  son,  th'  instruction  that  my  words  imparl. 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart ; 
And  all  the  wholesome  precepts  that  I  give. 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  live. 

"  Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wisdom  paid,. 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid  ; 
That  she  may  keep  thy  soul  rVom  harm  secnre. 
And  turn  thy  footsteps  from  the  harlot's  door, 
Who  with  cnr^'d  charms  lures  the  unwary^in,] 
Ajud  sootiu  wUli  tiatccry  tbeir  soula  to  sin. 
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*'  Once  from  my  winclo\« ,  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  that  pasi^'d  in  gi'iily  mimbers  by, 
A  youth  amont;  tlie  foolish  youths  I  spy'd. 
Who  took,  not  xici  vd  Wisdom  for  his  guide. 

"  Just  as  the  siui  withdrew  his  cooler  light, 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shades  of  night, 
lie  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  hie, 
And  pass'd  the  corner  near  the  harlot's  gate ; 

When  lo,  a  woman  comes ! 

Loose  her  attire,  aud  such  her  glaring  dress. 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express 
Subtle  she  is,  and  practis'd  in  the  arts. 
By  >\hich  the  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearts: 
Stubborn  and  loud  she  is  ;   she  hates  her  home ; 
Varying  her  place  and  form,  siie  loves  to  roam : 
IJow  she's  within,  now  in  tlie  street  doth  stray, 
Kow  at  each  comer  stands,  and  waits  her  prey. 
The  youth  she  seiz'd ;  and  laying  now  aside 
All  modesty,  the  female's  justest  pride. 
She  said  with  an  embrace,  '  Here  at  my  house 
Peace-offerings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vows. 
I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear. 
And  lo,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  here. 
My  chamber  I've  adorn'd,  and  o'er  my  bed. 
Are  coverings  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread. 
With  liner,  it  is  deck'd  from  Egypt  brought. 
And  carvings  by  the  carious  artist  wrought ; 
It  wants  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
In  all  her  citron  groves,  and  spicy  fields ; 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odoinr  meets, 
1  I  lay  thee  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets; 
Whatever  to  the  sensp  can  grateful  be  - 

{1  have  collected  there 1  want  but  thee. 

'.  My  husband's  gone  a  journey  far  away,  j 

Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay ;  J 

He  named  for  his  return  a  distant  day.'  * 

"  Upon  her  tongue  did  stich  smooth  mischief  dwell. 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flatt'ry  fell, 
Th' unguarded  youlli,  in  silken  fetters  ty'd, 
Re?igri'd  his  reason,  and  with  e;»sc  comply'd, 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  the  impending  blow. 
Thus  flics  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare. 
That  skilful  fowlers  for  his  life  prepare. 
But  let  my  sons  attend.    Attend  may  they 
Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  sin  betray ; 
Let  them  false  charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  heatts 
Against  the  wily  wanton's  pleasing  arts; 
W;th  care  direct  their  steps,  nor  turn  astray  , 
To  tread  the  pallwi  of  her  deceitful  way  ; 
Ix'st  they  too  late  of  her  fell  pow'r  complain, 
And  fall,  vilicre  many  mighlier  liave  bccu  slaio."         T* 
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PAPER  1. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Cetitents—The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other  senses.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagiuation  arise  originally  fiom  sight.  The  pleasure* 
of  the  imagination  divided  under  two  heads.  The  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  in  seme  respects  equal  to  those  of  the  understanding.  The 
extent  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  advantages  a  man  re- 
ceives from  a  relish  of  these  pleas. ucs.  lu  what  respect  they  are 
preferable  to  those  of  the  understanding. 

Avia  Pieridam  peragro  loca,  nuUius  ant^, 
Trita  solo  :  jnvat  integros  accedere  fonteis, 
Atque  haurire Lucr,  Lib.  i.  9?5. 

In  wild  unclear'd,  to  Muses  a  retreat. 
O'er  ground  untrod  before  1  devious  roam, 
And,  deep-enaraour'd,  into  latent  springs 
Presume  to  peep  at  coy  virgin  Naiads. 

Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  delightful  of 
all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety 
of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  continues  the  longest  in  action  without  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of 
feeling  can  indeed  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and 
all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ;  but 
atthe  same  time  it  is  very  much  strained,  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its 
particular  [objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply 
all  these  defect-s,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  more  delicate 
and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself  over  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest  figures, 
and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its 
ideas ;  so  that  by  *  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  or 
*  fancy,'  (which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  I  here  mean 
such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  we  have 
them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas 
into  our  minds  by  paintings^  statues,  descriptions,  or  any 
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the  like  occasion.  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image 
in  the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first  entrance  through 
the  sight;  but  we  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering, 
and  compounding  those  images,  which  we  have  once  re- 
ceived, into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are 
most  agreeable  to  the  imagination :  for  by  this  faculty  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with 
scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  Whole  compass  of  nature. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are 
employed  in  a  more  loose  and  unciroumscribed  sense  than 
those  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,  1  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of  these  two 
words,  as  1  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive 
rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.  I  must 
therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  '  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,'  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise 
originally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into 
two  kinds  :  my  design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse  of  those 
primary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  pro- 
ceed from  such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes;  and  in  the 
next  place  to  speak  of  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects, 
when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are 
called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable 
visions  of  things  that  are  either  al>sent  or  fictitious. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  the  full 
extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined 
as  those  of  the  understanding.  The  last  are  indeed  more 
preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on  some  new  know- 
ledge or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and 
as  transporting  as  the  other.  A  beautiful  prospect  delights 
the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration  ;  and  a  description  in 
Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in  Aris- 
totle. Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this 
advantage  above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are 
more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to  be  acquired.    It  is  but 
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opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters.  The  colours  paint 
themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  attention  of 
thoug^ht  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.  We  are 
struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  ob- 
ject, without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  oc- 
casions of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many 
pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.  He 
can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  com- 
panion in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment 
in  a  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in 
the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property 
in  every  thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that 
he  looks  upon  the  world  as  it  were  in  another  light, 
and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms,  that  conceal 
themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be 
idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that 
are  not  criminal ;  every  diversion  they  take  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their  very  first 
step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent 
pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise 
man  would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those 
of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such  a  bent  of 
thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employments, 
nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that 
negligence  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany 
our  more  sensual  delights,  but,  like  a  gentle  exercise  to 
the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness,  with- 
out putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy 
are  more  conducive  to  health  than  those  of  the  under- 
standing, which  are  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and 
attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain.   Delight- 
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ful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind ;  and 
not  only  serve  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but 
are  able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the 
animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this 
reason  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has 
not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem 
or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from 
knotty  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue 
studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  ob- 
jects, as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature. 

I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the 
notion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination  which  are 
the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking,  and  endeavoured, 
by  several  considerations,  to  recommend  to  my  reader  the 
pursuit  of  those  pleasures.  I  shall  in  my  next  paper  ex- 
amine the  several  sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are 
derived.  O. 
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ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents—Three  sources  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  in  oiir 
survey  of  outward  objects.  How  what  is  great  pleases  the  imat^ina- 
tion.  How  what  is  new  pleases  the  iiuacination.  How  what  i.H  beau- 
tiful in  our  own  species  pleases  the  imagination.  H«»w  what  is  beauti- 
ful in  general  pleases  the  imagination.  What  otlier  accidental  causM 
may  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  those  plenstires. 

Divisum,  sic  breve  fiet  opus.  Mart.  Ep.  83.  4. 

The  work,  divided  aptly,  shorter  grows. 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward 
objects:  and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight- 
of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the 
horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  olijert  may  overbear  the 
]>leasure  which  results  from   its  greatness,  novelty,  or 
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beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight 
in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qua- 
lifications are  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing. 
;  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one 
entire  piece.  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  cham- 
paign country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps 
of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipicf  s,  or  a  wide  expanse 
of  water,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  novelty  or 
beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magni- 
ficene  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works 
of  Nature.  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an 
object,  or  to  grasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  ca- 
pacity. We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  astonishment  at 
such  unbounded  views,  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehensions  of  them. 
The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks 
like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a 
sort  of  confinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  nar- 
row compass,  and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a 
spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the 
immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  va- 
riety of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation. 
Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to 
the  fancy  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are 
to  the  understanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  of  un-^ 
commonness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled 
ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors,  or  a  spa- 
cious landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks,  and 
meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us,  as  it  arises 
from  more  than  a  single  principle. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a  pleasure 
in  the  imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agree- 
able surprise,  gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of 
which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  We  are  indeed  so  often 
conversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out  with  so 
many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that  ^vhatever  is 
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new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life, 
and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strangeness 
of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refreshment, 
and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of, 
in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.  It  is  this  that 
bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the  imper- 
fections of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends 
variety,  where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  some- 
thing new,  and  the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too 
long,  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  object.  It  is  this, 
likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.  Groves, 
fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first 
gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and 
familiar  to  the  eye.  For  this  reason  there  is  nothing  that 
more  enlivens  a  prospect  than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of 
water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifting,  and  enter- 
tainijig  the  sight  every  moment  with  something  that  is 
new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon  hills  and 
valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled  in 
the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little 
agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of 
the  beholder. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly 
to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a 
secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  imagina- 
tion, and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or 
uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  de- 
light through  all  its  faculties.  There  is  not  perhaps  any 
real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than 
another,  because  we  might  have  been  so  made,  that  what- 
soever now  appears  loathsome  to  us  might  have  shown 
itself  agreeable;  but  we  find  by  experience  that  there  are 
several  modifications  of  mattiT,  which  the  mind,  without 
any  previous  consideration,  pronounces  at  iirst  sigLt  beau- 
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tiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see  that  every  different  spe- 
cies of  sensible  creatures  has  its  different  notions  of  beauty, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  most  aflFected  with  the  beauties  of 
its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable  than  in 
birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  where  we  often 
see  the  mate  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single 
grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any 
charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

'  Scit  thalamo  servare  fidem,  sanctasque  veretur 
Coniiubii  leges ;  non  ilium  in  pcctore  candor 
Solicitat  nivcus ;  neque  pravum  accendit  amorem 
Splendida  lanugo,  vel  henesta  in  verticc  crista, 
Purpurensve  nitor  penuarum  ;  ast  aigmina  lat4 
Foeminea  explorat  cantns,  maculasque  requirit 
Cognatas,  paribusqpe  interlita  cerpora  gnttis: 
Ni  faceret,  pietis  sylvam  circum  undique  moustris 
Confusam  aspiceres  vulgo  partusque  biformes, 
Et  genus  ambiguum,  et  veneris  monumenta  nefsudK, 
Hinc  Merula  in  nigro  se  oblectat  nigra  marito, 
Hinc  siicium  lasciva  petit  Philomela  canorum, 
gnoscitque  pares  souitns,  hinc  Noetua  tetram 
Canjtiem  alanun,  et  glaucos  miratnr  ocellos. 
lifempe  sibi  semper  constat,  crescitque  quotanni* 
Lacida  progenies,  castos  confessa  parentes; 
Dum  virides  inter  saltus  lucosque  sonoros 
Vere  novo  exultat,  plnraasque  decora  juventus 
Explicat  ad  solera  patriisqne  eoJoribus  ardet.'  * 

•The  feather'd  husband,  to  his  partner  true. 
Preserves  connubial  rites  inviolate. 
With  cold  indifference  every  charm  he  sees. 
The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  neck. 
The  yhining  dovv^n,  proud  erest,  and  purple  wings ; 
But  cautious,  with  a  searching  eye,  explores 
The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 
With  kindred  colours  mark'd  ;  did  he  not  so. 
The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 
Th'  ambiguous  product  u>f  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse ; 
The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 
Lur'd  by  the  well-known  voice :  the  bird  ©f  night, 
Smit  with  his  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes, 
Woos  his  fiun  paramour.    The  beauteous  race 
Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  their  progenitors; 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exult 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  the  sun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow.' 

•  It  would  seem,  from  his  manner  of  introducing  them,  that  Mr,  Ad- 
dison was  himself  the  author  of  these  fine  verses. 
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There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in  the 
several  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work 
in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and  violence  as  the 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt  how- 
ever to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness 
for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it.  This 
consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence 
of  all  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty  the 
eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  no  where  meet 
with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what 
appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  ditferent  stains  of  light 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation. 
For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more 
of  their  epithets  from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic. 

As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange, 
or  beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of 
these  perfections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by  the  assistance  of  another 
sense.  Thus,  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds, 
or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several 
beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if  there 
arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours 
and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are 
pleasanter  together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separ- 
ately:  as  the  different  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are 
well  disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situation. ,  O. 
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PAPER  III. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

ConteTtts—'Why  the  necessary  canse  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  \» 
great,  new,  or  beautiful,  uuknown.  Why  the  final  cause  more  known 
and  more  useful.  The  tinal  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is 
great.  ITie  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  new.  The 
final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  w  hat  is  beautiful  in  our  own 
species.  The  final  cause  of  our  being  pleased  with  what  is  beautiful  in 
general. 

Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima Ovid,  Met.  ix.  207. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  th'  eftect  is  known.  Addison. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every 
thing  that  is  great,  new,,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure, 
because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the 
substance  ef  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover 
the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do 
in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  those  operations 
of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under 
their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
mind,  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary 
and  efl&cient  causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure 
arises. 

,  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation, 
as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same 
effect;  and  these,  though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satis- 
factory, are  generally  more  useful  than  the  other,  as  [they 
give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  first  Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that , 
is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being 
has  so  formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself 
can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  happiness.  Because, 
therefore,  a 'great  part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give  our 
G  g2 
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souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  contemplation,  he  has  made 
them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great 
or  unlimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing 
motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consideration 
of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  gjreat  deal  of  room  in  the 
fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the  highest 
pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion  when  we  contemplate 
his  natnre,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  hy  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created 
being.  ''"      '   '  '^ ' 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any 
thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage 
us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search 
into  the  wonders  of  his  creati<m  ;  for  every  new  idea  brings 
such  a  pleasure  along  with  it  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have 
taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as  a  mo- 
tive to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own 
species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  ten»pted  to 
multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants; 
for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is  crossed 
in  the  production  of  a  monster  (the  result  of  any  unna« 
tural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  ordtr  of  creatures :  so 
that,  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of 
their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so 
many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the 
whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful.  He  has  given  al- 
most every  thing  ab«ut  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agree- 
aljle  idea  in  the  imagination :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  behold  bis  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and 
complacency.  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appear- 
ance to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper 
figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can  wi;  assign  for 
their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different 
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from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves  (for 
such  are  lij^ht  and  colours),  were  it  not  to  add  supernu- 
luerary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  we  are  every  where  enter- 
tained with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions ;  we  discover 
imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see 
some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole 
creation:  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  dis- 
appear, and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade 
vanish?  In  short,  our  souls  are  at  present  dehghtfully 
lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk 
about  like  the  enchanted  hero  in  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of 
streams ;  but,  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell, 
the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate,  knight 
finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this  may  be  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of 
»the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter ;  though  indeed 
the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  them,  but  perhaps  find  them  excited  by  some 
other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtle  matter  on  the  organ  of 
sight.     • 

I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with 
that  great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  phi- 
losophy :  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as  apprehended 
by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not 
qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a 
truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  mo- 
dem  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
culations in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essajr  on^Hu- 
man  Undeistanding. 
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The  following  letter  of  Steele  to  Addison  is  reprinted  here 
from  the  original  edition  of  the  Spectator  in  folio. 

'  MR.  SPFXTATOR,  June  24. 17i2. 

*  1  would  not  divert  the  course  of  your  discourses,  when 
you  seem  bent  upon  obliging  the  world  with  a  train  of 
thinking,  which,  rightly  attended  to,  may  render  the  life 
of  every  man  vvho  reads  it  more  easy  and  happy  for  the 
future.  The  pleasures  of  the  iraagination  are  what  be>- 
wilder  life,  when  reason  and  judgment  do  not  interpose; 
it  is  therefore  a  worthy  action  in  you  to  look  carefully 
into  the  powers  of  fancy,  that  other  men,  from  the  kutm- 
ledge  of  them,  may  improve  their  joys,  and  allay  their 
griefs,  by  a  just  use  of  that  faculty.  I  say,  sir,  I  would 
not  interrupt  you  in  the  progress  of  thi?  discourse ;  but 
if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  inserfinp  this  letter  in 
your  next  paper,  you  will  do  some  service  to  the  public, 
though  not  in  so  noble  a  way  of  obliging,  as  that  of  im- 
proving their  minds.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  design  (of  which  I  am  partly  author),  though  it 
tends  to  no  greater  a  good  than  that  of  getting  money. 
I  should  not  hope  for  the  favour  of  a  philosopher  in  this 
matter,  if  it  were  not  attempted  under  all  the  restric- 
tions which  you  sages  put  upon  private  acquisitions. 
The  first  purpose  which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to 
himself,  is  the  service  of  bis  prince  and  country ;  after 
that  is  done,  he  cannot  add  to  himself,  but  he  must  also 
be  beneficial  to  them.  This  scheme  of  gain  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  end,  but  has  its  very  being  in  subor- 
dination to  it ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  gainer  here  but  at 
the  same  time  he  himself,  or  some  other,  must  succeed  in 
their  dealings  with  the  government.  It  is  called  *  The 
Multiplication  Table,'  and  is  so  far  calculated  for  the  im- 
mediate service  of  her  majesty,  that  the  same  person 
who  is  fortunate  in  the  lottery  of  the  state  may  receive 
yet  further  advantage  in  this  table.  And  I  am  sure  no- 
thing can  be  more  pleasing  to  her  gracious  temper  than 
to  find  out  additional  methods  of  increasing  their  good 
fortune  who  adventure  any  thing  iu  her  service,  or  laying 
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occasions  for  others  to  become  capable  of  serving  their 
country  who  are  at  present  in  too  low  circumstances  to 
exert  themselves.  The  manner  of  executing  the  design 
is  by  giving  out  receipts  for  half  guineeis  received,  which 
shall  entitle  the  fortunate  bearer  to  certain  sums  in  the 
table,  as  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  proposals  printed  the 
twenty-third  instant.  There  is  another  circumstance  in 
this  design  which  gives  me  hopes  of  your  favour  to  it,  and 
that  is  what  Tully  advises,  to  wit,  that  the  benefit  is  made 
as  diffusive,  as  possible.  Every  one  that  has  half  a  guinea 
is  put  into  the  possibility,  from  that  small  sum,  to  raise 
himself  an  easy  fortune:  when  these  little  parcels  of 
wealth  are,  as  it  were,  thus  thrown  back  again  into  the 
redonation  of  providence,  we  are  to  expect  that  some  who 
live  under  hardships  or  obscurity  may  be  produced  to  the 
world  in  the  figure  they  deserve  by  this  means.  I  doubt 
not  but  this  last  argument  will  have  force  with  you ;  and 
I  cannot  add  another  to  it,  but  what  your  severity  will, 
I  fear,  very  little  regard,  which  is,  that  I  am, 

*  Sir,  your  greatest  admirer, 

«  RICHARD  STEELE.' 
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PAPER  IV. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents.— The  works  of  nature  more  pleasant  to  the  imagination  tbaa 
those  of  art.  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  re- 
semble those  of  art.  The  works  of  art  more  pleasant,  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  nature.  Our  English  plantations  and  gardens  coo. 
•idered  in  the  foregoing  light. 


-Aitenns  sic 


Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conj  urat  amic^. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  414. 

'      But  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help.       Roscommon. 

If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art  as  they  are 
qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the 
last  very  defective,  in  comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though 
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they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  they 
can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immen- 
sity, which  aflPord  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind 
of  the  beholder.  The  one  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate 
as  the  other,  but  can  never  show  herself  so  august  and 
magnificent  in  the  design.  There  is  something  more  bold 
and  masterly  in  the  rough  careless  strokes  of  nature,  than 
in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.  The  beau- 
ties of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow 
compass^  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 
and  requires  something  else  to  gratify  her ;  but  in  the 
wide  fields  of  nature,  the  si^^ht  wanders  up  and  down 
without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number.  For  this 
reason  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  the  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
furnishes  out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight 
the  imagination. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnjs  aniat  ncmn?,  ct  fugit  itrbos. 

Ilor.  Lib.  2.  Ep.  ii.  77. 

To  grottos  and  to  groves  we  rnn, 

To  ease  and  silence,  ev'ry  mnsc's  son.  Pope. 

Hie  sccnra  qiiies,  ct  ncseia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variariim ;  !t\c  latis  otia  fun. lis, 
Sptflnncic,  \iviqne  lacns  ;  hie  frigida  Tempo, 
Mu^itiisqae  bouni   nioilesque  sub  arbore  somni. 

Vtrg.  Oeorff.  ii.  476. 

Here  easy  qnict,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 

With  home-bred  pletity  the  rich  owner  bless. 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. 

XJjivcx'd  Willi  quarrels,  undistnrb'd  with  noise. 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys: 

CtK)l  grots,  and  living  lakes,  the  flo\v'ry  pride 

Of  meads,  and  streams  that  throMth  the  valley  glide; 

And  shady  grov«:s  that  easy  sleep  invite 

And,  alter  toilsoino  days  a  sweet  repose  at  nij^ht. 

Bryden, 

But  though  there  are  several  of  those  wild  scenes,  that 
are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find 
the  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they 
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resemble  those  of  art:  for  in  this  case  our  pleasure  rises 
from  a  double  principle  ;  from  the  agreeableness  of  the 
objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other  ob- 
jects. We  are  pleased  as  well  with  comparing  their  beau- 
:ties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to 
our  minds,  either  as  copies  or  originals.  Hence  it  is  that 
'we  take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out,  and 
idiversiiied  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers;  in 
'those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble  ;  in  the  curi- 
<ous  fret-work  of  rocks  and  grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any 
'thing  that  hath  such  a  variety  or  regularity  as  may  seem 
the  effect  of  design  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  according  as  they 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that 
■  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  advantage  from  their 
iresemblance  of  such  as  are  natural;  because  here  the 
similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  per- 
fect. The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn 
on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one 
side  to  a  navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park. 
The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.  Here  you 
might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship 
entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the 
whole  piece.  On  another  there  appeared  the  green  sha- 
dows of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds 
of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall.  I  must  confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be 
one  occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination  ;  but 
certainly  its  chief  reason  is  its  nearest  resemblance  to 
nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pictures,  give  the 
colour  and  figure  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  reore- 
stnts. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally  in 
nature  something  more  grand  and  august  than  Avhat  we 
meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art.  When,  therefore,  we. 
see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and 
more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure  than  w  hat  we  receive  from 
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the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of  art.  On  this 
account  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to 
the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a 
large  extent  of  ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every  where 
an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that 
neatness  and  elegancy  which  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our 
own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to 
alienate  so  much  ground  from  pasturage  and  the  plough, 
in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well-peopled,  and  cul- 
tivated to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a 
whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to. the  profit  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows, 
or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beau- 
tiful but  more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and 
unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and 
if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and 
the  several  rows  of  hedges  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that 
the  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a 
pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 

Writers,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell 
us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations 
of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  line; 
because  they  say,  any  one  may  i)lace  trees  in  equal  rows 
and  uniform  figures.  They  choose  rather  to  show  a  genius 
in  works  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  always  conceal  the 
art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They  have  a  word, 
it  seem?,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes  the 
imagination  at  first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is 
that  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.  Our  British  gardeners,  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  de- 
viate from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cones, 
globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars 
upon  every  plant  and  bush.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
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singular  in  my  opinion,  but,  for  my  awn  part,  I  would 
rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion 
of  boughs  and  branches,  rather  than  when  it  is  thus  cut 
and  t'rimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but 
fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower  looks  iufinitely  more  de- 
lightful than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished 
parterre.  But,  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have 
their  magazines  of  plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural 
for  them  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their 
own  profit,  in  "taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
stocked.  O. 
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PAPER  V. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents^Of  architecture,  as  it  affects  the  imagination.  Greatness  m 
architecture  relates  either  to  the  balk  or  to  the  manner.  Greatness  ot 
bulk  in  the  ancient  oriental  buildings.  The  ancient  accounts  of  these 
buildings  confirmed,  1.  From  the  advantages  for  raising  such  works  ia 
the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  eastern  climates ;  2.  From  several  of 
them  which  are  still  extant.  lastances  how  greatness  of  manner  atfectB 
the  imagination.  A  French  author's  observations  on  this  subject.  Why 
concave  and  convex  figures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of 
architecture.  Everything  that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture, 
is  either  great,  beautiful,  or  new. 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem. 

Firg.  Georg.  ii.  155. 

Witness  our  cities  of  illustrious  name, 

Their  costly  labour,  and  stupendous  frame.  Dryden. 

HAvrNG  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  aflfected  by  the 
works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered  in  general  both 
the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist 
and  complete  each  other  in  forming  such  scenes  and  pros- 
pects as  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
I  shall  in  this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections  oii 
tiiat  particular  art,  which  has  a  more  immediate  tendency, 

Vol.  IV.  H  a 
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tban  any  other,  to  produce  those  primary  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  this 
discourse.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  architecture,  which 
I  shall  consider  only  with  regard  to  the  light  in  which  the 
foregoing  speculations  have  placed  it,  without  entering 
into  those  rules  and  maxims  which  the  great  masters  of 
architecture  have  laid  down,  and  explained  at  large  iu 
numberless  treatises  upon  that  subject. 

Greatness,  in  the  works  of  architecture,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  structure, 
or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  As%r  the  first,  we 
find  the  ancients,  especially  among  the  eastern  nations  of 
the  world,  infinitely  superior  to  the  moderns. 

Not  to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  which  an  old 
author  says,  there  were  the  foundations  t»  be  seen  in  his 
time,  which  looked  like  a  spacious  mountain ;  what  could 
l»e  njore  noble  than  the  walls  of  Babylon,  its  hanging  gar- 
dens, and  its  temple  to  Jupiter  Belus,  that  rose  a  mile 
high  by  eight  several  stories,  each  story  a  furlong  in  height, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  Babylonian  observatory? 
I  might  here,  likewise,  take  notice  of  the  huge  rock  that 
was  out  into  the  figure  of  Semirarais,  with  the  smaller 
rocks  that  lay  by  it  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings  :  the 
prodigious  basin,  or  artificial  lake,  which  took  in  the 
whole  Euphrates,  till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  was 
formed  for  its  reception,  with  the  several  trenches  through 
which  that  river  was  conveyed.  I  know  there  are  persons 
who  look  upon  some  of  these  wcMulers  of  art  as  fabulous; 
but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  a  suspicion ;  unless 
it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works  among  us  at  present. 
There  were  indeed  many  greater  advantages  for  building 
in  those  times,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  have 
been  met  with  ever  since.  The  earth  was  extremely 
fruitful ;  men  lived  generally  on  pasturage,  which  re- 
cjuires  a  much  smaller  number  of  hands  than  agriculture. 
There  were  few  trades  to  employ  the  busy  part  of  man- 
kind, and  fewer  ails  and  sciences  to  give  work  t«  men  of 
speculative  tempers  ;  and,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest, 
the  prince  was  absolute  ;  so  that,  when  he  went  to  war,  he 
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put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  people ;  as  we  find 
Semiramis  leading  her  three  millions  to  the  field,  and  yet 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  enemies.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  when  she  was  at  peace,  and  turning 
her  thoughts  on  building,  that  she  could  accomplish  such 
great  works,  with  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  labour- 
ers :  besides  that,  in  her  climate  there  was  small  interrup- 
tion of  frosts  and  winters,  which  make  the  northern  work- 
men lie  half  the  year  idle.  1  might  mention  too,  among 
the  benefits  of  the  climate,  what  historians  say  of  the 
earth,  that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natural  kind  of 
mortar,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  mentioned 
in  holy  writ,  as  contributing  to  the  structure  of  Babel: 
*  Slime  they  used  instead  of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  which  answer  to 
the  descriptions  that  have  been  made  of  them  ;  and  I 
question  not  but  a  traveller  might  find  out  some  remains 
of  the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole  province,  and  had 
a  hundred  temples  disposed  among  its  several  quarters 
and  divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces  of 
magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of 
the  world,  although  an  account  of  it  would  have  been 
thought  fabulous,  were  not  the  wall  itself  still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest  buildings 
that  have  adorned  the  several  countries  of  the  world.  It 
is  this  which  has  set  men  at  work  on  temples  and  public 
places  of  worship,  not  only  that  they  might,  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  building,  invite  the  Deity  to  reside  within 
it,  but  that  such  stupendous  works  might,  at  the  same 
time,  open  the  mind  to  vast  conceptions,  and  fit  it  to  con- 
verse with  the  divinity  of  the  place.  For  every  thing  that 
is  majestic  imprints  an  awfulness  and  reverence  on  the 
mind  of  the  beholder,  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural 
greatness  of  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  greatness  of  man- 
ner in  architecture,  which  has  such  force  upon  the  ima- 
gination, that  a  small  building,  where  it  appears,  shall 
give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  one  of  twenty  times  the 
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bulk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinary  or  little.  Thus,  per- 
haps, a  man  would  have  been  more  astonished  with  the 
majestic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lysippus's  statues 
of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he 
might  have  been  with  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into 
the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Phi- 
dias,* with  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he  finds 
in  himself  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  something 
great  and  amazing;  and,  at  the  same  time,  consider  how 
little,  in  proportion,  he  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a 
gothic  cathedral,  though  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the 
other;  which  can  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  great- 
ness of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the 
other.  ^■ 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject  in  a  French 
author,  which  very  much  pleased  me.  It  is  in  monsieur 
Freart's  Parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Architecture. 
I  shall  give  it  the  reader  with  the  same  terms  of  art  which 
he  has  made  use  of.  *  I  am  Observing,'  says  he,  *  a  thing 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds 
that  in  the  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one  manner 
seems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  and  tri- 
fling; the  reason  is  fine  and  uncommon.  I  say  then,  that 
to  introduce  into  architecture  this  grandeur  of  manner, 
we  ought  so  to  proceed,  that  the  division  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  order  may  consist  but  of  few  parts,  that 
they  be  all  great,  and  of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and 
swelling ;  and  that  the  eye  beholding  nothing  little  and 
mean,  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorously  touched 
and  affected  with  the  work  that  stands  before  it.  For  ex- 
ample ;  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the  co- 
rona, the  coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noble 
show  by  their  graceful  productions,  if  we  see  none  of  that 
ordinary  confusion  which  is  the  result  of  those  little  cavi- 
ties, quarter  rounds  of  the  astragal,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  intermingled  particulars,  which  produce  no 
•  Dinocrates. 
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eflFect  in  great  and  massy  works,  and  which  very  unpro- 
fitably  take  up  place  to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal 
member,  it  is  most  certain  that  this  manner  will  appear 
solemn  and  great ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  have 
but  a  poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  those  smaller  ornaments,  which  divide  and  scatter  the 
angles  of  the  sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays,  so  pressed 
together  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a  confusion.' 

Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  convex  ; 
and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 
as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of  China,  as  in  countries  nearer 
home,  that  round  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great 
part  of  those  buildings  which  are  designed  for  pomp  and 
magnificence.  The  reason  I  take  to  be,  because  in  these 
figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body  than  in  those 
of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of  bodies, 
where  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of  the  surface  ;  but, 
as  in  such  bodies  the  sight  must  split  upon  several  angles, 
it  does  not  take  in  one  uniform  idea,  but  several  ideas  of 
the  same  kind.  Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your 
eye  half  surrounds  it ;  look  upon  the  inside,  and  at  one 
glance  you  have  all  the  prospect  of  it ;  the  entire  conca- 
vity falls  into  your  eye  at  once,  the  sight  being  as  the 
centre  that  collects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the 
whole  circumference :  in  a  square  pillar,  the  sight  often 
takes  in  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface ;  and  in  a  square 
concave,  must  move  up  and  down  to  the  different  sides, 
before  it  is  master  of  all  the  inward  surface.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  view  of 
the  open  air  and  skies,  that  passes  through  an  arch,  than 
what  comes  through  a  square,  or  any  other  figure.  The 
figure  of  the  rainbow  does  not  contribute  less  to  its  mag- 
nificence than  the  colours  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  po- 
etically described  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  *  Look  upon  the 
rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  it 
is  in  its  brightness;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a 
glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have 
bended  it.* 

Hh  2 
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Havino'  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects  the 
rcind  in  architecture,  1  might  next  show  the  pleasure  that 
rises  in  the  imagination  from  what  appears  new  and  beau- 
tiful in  this  art !  but  as  every  beholder  has  naturally  a 
greater  taste  of  these  two  perfections  in  every  building 
which  offers  itself  to  his  view,  than  of  that  which  I  have 
hitherto  considered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
any  reflections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  whole 
art  which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is;  great,  un- 
common, or  beautiful.  O. 
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PAPER  vr. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Conieyits.— The  secondary  pleasures  (<f  the  imagination.  The  several 
sources  of  these  pleasures  (statuary,  painting,  description,  and  music) 
compared  together.  The  final  cause  of  our  receiving  pleasure  from 
these  several  sources.  Of  descriptions  in  particular.  The  power  of 
vords  over  the  imaeinatiou.  Why  one  readei  is  more  pleased  with 
descriptions  than  another. 

Qaatenus  lioc  simile  est  oculis,  quod  mcnte  videmus.     i^ucr.  ix.  754. 
So  far  as  what  we  see  with  our  mintls  bears  similitude  to  what  we 
see  with  our  e>  es. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  into 
such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are  actually  before  our 
eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at  our  eyes,  and  are  after- 
wards called  up  into  the  mind  either  barely  by  its  own 
operations,  or  on  occasion  of  something  without  us,  as 
statues,  or  descriptions.  We  have  already  considered  the 
first  division,  and  shall  therefore  enter  on  the  other,  which, 
for  distinction  sake,  I  have  called  '  The  Secondary  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination.*  When  I  say  the  i«leas  we  re- 
ceive from  statues,  descriptions,  or  such-like  occasions, 
arc  the  same  that  were  once  actually  in  our  view,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  very  place, 
action,  or  person,  that  are  carved  or  described.    It  is  suf- 
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ficient  that  we  have  seen  places,  persons,  or  actions  in  ge- 
neral, which  bear  a  resemblance,  or  at  least  some  remote 
analogy,  with  what  we  find  represented ;  since  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  when  it  is  once  stocked  with 
particular  ideas,  to  enlarge,  compound,  and  vary  them  at 
her  own  pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation,  statuary 
is  the  most  natural,  and  shows  us  something  likest  the 
object  that  is  represented.  To  make  use  of  a  common 
instance :  let  one  who  is  born  blind  take  an  image  in  his 
hands,  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers  the  different  furrows 
and  impressions  of  the  chisel,  and  he  will  easily  conceive 
how  the  shape  of  a  man,  or  beast,  may  be  represented  by 
it ;  but  should  he  draw  his  hand  over  a  picture,  where 
all  is  smooth  and  uniform,  he  would  never  be  able  to 
imagine  how  the  several  prominences  and  depressions  of 
a  human  body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  can- 
vass, that  has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity.  De- 
scription runs  yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents 
than  painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  resemblance  to 
its  original,  which  letters  and  syllables  are  wholly  void  of. 
Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  understood 
only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For  this  reason,  though 
men's  necessities  quickly  put  them  on  finding  out  speech, 
writing  is  probably  of  a  later  invention  than  painting ; 
particularly  we  are  told  that  in  America,  when  the  Spa- 
niards first  arrived  there,  expresses  were  sent  to  the  em- 
peror of  Mexico  in  paint,  and  the  news  of  his  country 
delineated  by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil,  which  was  a  more 
natural  way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the  same 
time  much  more  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  little  connexions  of  speech,  or  to  give  the  picture  of  a 
conjunction  or  an  adverb.  It  would  be  yet  more  strange 
to  represent  visible  objects  by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  and  to  make  something  like  description 
in  music.  Yet  it  is  certain,  there  may  be  confused  imper- 
fect notions  of  this  nature  raised  in  the  imagination  by 
an  artificial  composition  of  notes ;  and  we  find  that  great 
masters  in  the  art  are  able,  sometimes,  to  set  their  bearers 
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in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to  overcast  their  minds 
with  melancholy  scenes  and  apprehensions  of  deaths  and 
funerals,  or  to  lull  them  into  pleasing  dreams  of  groves 
and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances,  this  secondary  pleasure  of  the 
imagination  proceeds  from  that  action  of  the  mind  which 
compares  the  ideas  arising  from  the  original  objects  with 
the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  statue,  picture,  description, 
or  sound,  that  represents  them.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  give  the  necessary  reason  why  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  I  have  before 
observed  on  the  same  occasion ;  but  we  find  a  great  va- 
riety of  entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle ; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  statuary, 
painting,  and  description,  but  makes  us  delight  in  all  the 
actions  and  arts  of  mimickry.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant,  which  consists,  as  I  have 
formerly  shown,  in  the  affinity  of  ideas :  and  we  may  add, 
it  is  this  also  that  raises  the  little  satisfaction  we  some< 
times  find  in  the  different  sorts  of  false  wit;  whether  it 
consists  in  the  affinity  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic ; 
or  of  syllables,  as  In  doggerel  rhymes,  echoes ;  or  of  words, 
as  in  puns,  quibbles  ;  or  of  a  whole  sentence  or  poem,  as 
wings  and  altars.  The  final  cause,  probably,  of  annexing 
pleasure  to  this  operation  of  the  mind,  was  to  quicken 
and  encourage  us  in  our  searches  after  truth,  since  the 
distinguishing  one  thing  from  another,  and  the  right  dis- 
cerning betwixt  our  ideas,  depend  wholly  upon  our  com- 
paring them  together,  and  observing  the  congruity  or  dis- 
agreement that  appears  among  the  several  works  of  na- 
ture. 

But  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures  of  the 
imagination  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised  by  words, 
because  most  of  the  observations  that  agree  with  descrip- 
tions are  equally  applicable  to  painting  and  statuary. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a  force  in  them, 
that  a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than 
the  sight  of  things  themselves.  The  reader  finds  a  scene 
drawn  iit  stronger  colours,  and  painted  more  to  the  life 
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in  his  imagination,  by  the  help  of  words,  than  by  aa 
actual  survey  of  the  scene  which  they  describe.  In  this 
case,  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of  nature:  he 
takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after  her,  but  gives  it  more 
vigorous  touches,  heightens  its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the 
whole  piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects 
thems^ves  appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  i-f  those 
that  come  from  the  expressions.  The  reason,  probably, 
may  be,  because,  in  the  survey  of  any  object,  we  have 
only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the  imagination  as  comes 
in  at  the  eye ;  but  in  its  description,  the  poet  gives  us  as 
free  a  view  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us  several 
parts,  that  either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of 
our  sight  when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any  ob- 
ject, our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or  three 
simple  ideas;  but  when  the  poet  represents  it,  he  may 
either  give  us  a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or  only  raise  ia 
us  such  ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  affect  the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  same  language,  and  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  read,  should  nevertheless  have  a  different  relish 
•f  the  same  descriptions.  We  find  one  transported  with 
a  passage,  which  another  runs  over  with  coldness  and  in- 
difference ;  or  finding  the  representation  extremely  natu- 
ral, where  another  can  perceive  nothing  of  likeness  and 
conformity.  This  different  taste  must  proceed  either  from 
the  perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  in  another, 
or  f^om  the  different  ideas  that  several  readers  affix  to 
the  same  words.  For,  to  have  a  true  relish,  and  form  a 
right  judgment  of  a  description,  a  man  should  be  born 
with  a  good  imagination,  and  must  have  well  weighed  the 
force  and  energy  that  lie  in  the  several  words  of  a  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  which  are  most  sig- 
nificant and  expressive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what 
additional  strength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing from  conjunction  with  others.  The  fancy  must  be 
warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  received 
from  outward  objects,  and  the  judgment  discerning,  to 
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know  what  expressions  are  most  proper  to  clothe  and  adorn 
them  to  the  best  advantagje.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in 
either  of  these  respects,  though  he  may  receive  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  a  description,  can  never  Pee  distinctly  all 
its  particular  beauties  ;  as  a  person  with  a  weak  sight  may 
liave  the  confused  prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  before  him 
without  entering;  into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the 
variety  of  its  colours  in  their  full  glory  and  perfection.^  ,i 
O.  ' 
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PAPER    VII.j 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Conte?its.—Uow  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  &c.  A  natural 
cause  assigned  for  it.  How  to  perfect  the  imagination  of  a  writer. 
Wiio  amonij  the  ancient  poets  had  this  faculty  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection. Homer  excelled  in  im:igining  wliat  is  great;  Virgil  in  ima- 
gining what  is  beautiful;  Ovid  in  imagining  what  is  new.  Our  cwii 
countryman,  Milton,  very  perfect  in  alt  these  three  respects. 

Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
l>Jascentem  placido  liimine  videris. 

Ilium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pngileni,  non  equus  impiger,  &c. 

Sed  qutp.  Tibur  aqua?  fertile  perfluuntj 

Et  spis<a;  nemorum  comae 
I'ingent  jEolio  carmine  nobilem.  [fo):  Od,  iii.  Lib.  4.  1. 

He  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  queen 
Of  ntmibers  sniil'd,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 
rirst  in  the  t'am'<l  Olympic  race. 

But  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 
Rich  I'iber's  fertile  meads  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shall  know 
The  master  of  th'  .^Lolian  son«.  Attcrbury. 

We  may  observe,  that  any  sin2:le  circumstance  of  what 
we  have  formerly  seen  often  raises  up  a  whole  scene  of 
imagery,  and  awakens  numberless  ideas  that  before  slept 
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in  the  imagination ;  such  a  particular  smell  or  colour  is 
able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a  sudden,  with  the  picture  of  the 
fields  or  gardens  where  we  first  met  with  it,  and  to  bring 
up  into  view  all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended 
it.  Our  imagination  takes  the  hint,  and  leads  us  unex- 
pectedly into  cities  or  theatres,  plains  or  meadows.  We 
may  further  observe,  when  the  fancy  thus  reflects  on  the 
scenes  that  have  passed  in  it  formerly,  those  which  were 
at  first  pleasant  to  behold  appear  more  so  upon  reflection, 
and  that  the  memory  heightens  the  delightfulness  of  the 
original.  A  Cartesian  would  account  for  both  these  in- 
stances in  the  following  manner  : 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  such  a  pros- 
feet  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  the  same  time, 
have  a  set  of  traces  belonging  to  them  in  the  brain,  bor- 
dering very  near  upon  one  another :  when,  therefore,  any 
one  of  these  ideas  arises  in  the  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently despatches  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  to  its  proper 
trace,  these  spirits,  in  the  violence  of  their  motion,  run 
not  only  into  the  trace  to  which  they  were  more  particu- 
larly directed,  but  into  several  of  those  that  lie  about  it. 
By  this  means  they  awaken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set, 
which  immediately  determine  a  new  despatch  of  spirits, 
that  in  the  same  manner  open  other  neigbbouring  traces, 
till  at  last  the  whole  set  of  them  is  blown  up,  and  the 
whele  prospect  or  garden  flourishes  in  the  imagination. 
But  because  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  these  places  far 
surmounted,  an»i  overcame  the  little  disagreeableness  we 
found  in  them,  for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider 
passage  worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
so  narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belonged  to  the  disagree- 
able ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopt  up,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  receiving  any  animal  spirits,  and  consequently 
of  exciting  any  unpleasant  ideas  in  the  raemor}'. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether  the  power  of 
imagining  things  strongly  proceeds  from  any  greater  per- 
fection in  the  soul,  or  from  any  nicer  texture  in  the  brain 
of  one  man  than  of  another.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
a  noble  writer  should  be  born  with  this  faculty  in  its  full 
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strength  and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively 
ideas  from  outward  objects  to  retain  them  long,  and  to 
range  them  together,  upon  occasion,  in  such  figures  and 
representations,  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy  of  the 
reader.  A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  forming  his 
imagination,  as  a  philosopher  in  cultivating  his  under- 
standing. He  must  gain  a  due  relish  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  be  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  various  scenery 
of  a  country  life. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he  would  go 
beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry,  he  ought 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
courts.  He  should  be  very  well  versed  in  every  thing  that 
is  noble  and  stately  in  the  productions  of  art,  whether  it 
appear  in  painting  or  statuary,  in  the  great  works  of  ar- 
chitecture, which  are  in  their  present  glory ;  or  in  the 
ruins  of  those  which  flourished  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's  thoughts, 
and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  will  therefore  have 
their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  writing,  if  the  author  knows 
how  to  make  right  use  of  them.  And  among  those  of  the 
learned  languages  who  excel  in  this  talent,  the  most  per- 
fect in  their  several  kinds  are  perhaps  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Ovid.  The  first  strikes  the  imagination  wonderfully  with 
what  is  great,  the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the 
last  with  what  is  strange.  Reading  the  Iliad,  is  like  tra- 
velling through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the  fancy 
is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage  prospects  of  vast  de- 
serts, wide  uncultivated  marshes,  huge  forests,  mis-shapen 
rocks  and  precipices.  On  the  contrary,  the  i£neid  is  like 
a  well-ordered  garden,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out 
•  any  part  unadorned,  or  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot 
that  does  not  produce  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower. 
But  when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses,  we  are  walking 
on  enchanted  ground,  and  see  nothing  but  scenes  of  magic 
lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province,  when  he-is  describing  a  battle 
or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his  elysiunii  or  copying  out  an 
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entertaining  picture.  Homer's  epithets  generally  mark 
out  what  is  great ;  Virgil's  what  is  agreeable.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes 
in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that  of  Venus 
in  the  first  vEneid.' 

'H  MOW  Kvavi>i<r»v  lir'  o<}>eu(r»W£u«  K(oylwi,, 
'AfjiSpovica  5'  apct>%coTau  iirtppuKTuvro  avaxTOf 

mad.  i.  *». 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows ;  * 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god  : 
High  heav'n  mth  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, ' 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook.  ..^    Pope, 

Dixit :  et  avertens  rosei  cervice  refulsH, 
Ambrosiaeque  comas  divinum  vertice  odorem 
SpiravSre  :  pedes  vestis  deflturit  ad  imos, 
Et  vera  incessn  patiijt  dea. Virg.  2Ea,  i.  40G. 

Thus  having  said,  she  timi'd  and  made  appear 

Her  neck  refulgent,  and  uisheveU'd  hair ; 

Which,  flowing  from  her  shoulders,  reach 'd  the  ground. 

And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around  ; 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known.     Dryden, 

Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike  and  terrible : 
Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem  who  are  not 
beautiful,  and  has  taken  particular  care  to  make  his  hero 
so.   , 


-Lumenque  juventae 


Pnrpureum,  et  laetos  oculis  afKarat  honores.         Hr^.  JEn,  i.  594. 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace. 

And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.  \  Dryden. 

In  a  word.  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime  ideas,  and, 
I  believe,  has  raised  the  imagination  of  all  the  good  poets 
that  have  come  after  him.  I  shall  only  instance  Horace^ 
who  immediately  takes  fire  at  the  first  hint  of  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  and  always  rises  above  him- 
self when  he  has  Homer  in  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn 
together,  into  his  ^neid,  all  the  pleasing  scenes  his  sub- 
ject is  capable  of  admitting,  and  in  bis  Georgics  has  glvea 
VdL.  JV.  "  I  I 
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us  a  collection  of  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  caii 
be  made  out  of  fields  and  woods,  herds  of  cattle,  and 
swarms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown  us  how  the 
imagination  may  be  afifected  by  what  is  strange.  He  de- 
acribes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always  gives  us  the 
sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end  of  it.  His  art  con- 
sists chiefly  in  well-timing  his  description,  before  the  first 
shape  is  quite  worn  otF,  and  the  new  one  perfectly  finished  ; 
so  that  he  every  where  entertains  us  with  something  we 
never  saw  before,  and  shows  us  monster  after  monster  to 
the  end  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  1  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master  in  all 
these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I  think  Milton 
may  pass  for  one :  and  if  bis  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of 
the  yEneid  or  Iliad  in  this  respect,  it  proceeds  rather  from 
the  fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  than  from 
any  defect  of  genius  in  the  author.  So  divine  a  poem  in 
English,  is  like  a  stately  palace  built  of  brick,  where  one 
may  see  architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection  as  one  of 
marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  nature. 
But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  present  subject ; 
What  can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle  of  angels, 
the  majesty  of  Messiah,  the  stature  and  behaviour  of 
Satan  and  his  peers  ?  What  more  beautiful  than  Pandae- 
monium,  Paradise,  Heaven,  Angels,  Adam,  and  Eve  ? 
What  more  strange  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
several  metamorphoses  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  sur- 
prising adventures  their  leader  meets  with  in  his  search 
after  Paradise  ?  No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a 
poet  with  scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagination,  as 
no  other  i)oet  could  have  painted  those  scenes  in  more 
strong  and  lively  colour*.  O. 
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PAPER  VIM. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGxNATlON. 

Contents;.— ^'hy  any  thing  that  is  unpleasant  to  behold  pleases  the 
imagination  when  well  flescribert.  Why  the  imagination  receives  & 
more  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  description  of  wiiat  is  great,  new,  or 
beautiful.  The  pleasure  still  heiglitened,  if  what  is  described  raise* 
passion  in  the  mind.  Disagreeable  |)assion3  pleasing  when  raised  by 
apt  descriptions.  Why  terror  and  grief  are  pleasing  to  the  mind 
when  excited  by  description.  A  particular  advantage  the  writers  in 
poetry  and  fiction  have  to  please  tlie  imaginaUon,  What  liberties  are 
allowed  them. 

- — Ferat  et  rubas  aspB^imomum.  Vir^.  Eel.  iii.  89. 

The  nigged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragiaut  rose. 

The  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  imagine 
atioii  are  of  a  wider  and  more  laniversal  nature  than  those 
it  has  when  joined  with  sight ;  for  not  only  what  is  great, 
strange,  or  beautiful,  but  any  thing  that  is  disagreeable 
when  looked  upon,  pleases  us  in  an  apt  description.  Here, 
therefore,  we  must  inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  plea- 
sure, which  is  nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  mind, 
which  compares  the  ideas  that  arise  from  words  with  the 
ideas  that  arise  from  objects  themselves ;  and  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  pleasure, 
we  have  before  considered.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the 
description  of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to  the  iniagiiiation, 
if  the  image  be  represented  to  our  minds  by  suitable  ejc-» 
pressions;  though,  perhaps,  this  may  be  more  properly 
called  the  pleasure  of  the  understanding  than  of  the  fancy, 
because  we  are  not  so  much  delighted  with  the  image 
that  is  contained  in  the  description,  as  with  the  aptness 
of  the  description  to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  common,  or  de* 
formed,  be  acceptable  to  the  imagination,  the  description 
of  what  is  great,  surprising  or  beautiful,  is  much  more  so; 
because  here  we  are  not  only  delighted  with  comparing 
the  representation  with  the  original,  but  are  highly  nleased 
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with  the  original  itself.  Most  readers,  I  "believe,  are  more 
charmed  with  Milton's  description  of  Paradise,  than  of 
hell :  they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  their  kind  ; 
but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  sulphur  are  not  so  re- 
freshing to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowers  and 
the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  recommends  a 
description  more  than  all  the  rest;  and  that  is,  if  it  repre- 
sents to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt  to  raise  a  secret  ferment 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  work  with  violence  upon 
liis  passions.  For,  in  this  case,  we  are  at  once  warmed  and 
enlightened,  so  that  the  pleasure  becomes  more  univer- 
sal, and  is  several  ways  qualified  to  entertain  us.  Thus 
in  painting,  it  is  pleasant  to  \fl9k  on  the  picture  of  any 
face  where  the  resemblance  is  hit ;  but  the  pleasure  in- 
creases if  it  be  the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful; 
and  is  still  greater,  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air 
of  melancholy  or  sorrow.  The  two  leading  passions  which 
the  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  stir  up  in  us, 
are  terror  and  pity.  And  here,  by  the  way,  one  would 
wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  such  passions  as  are 
very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times,  are  very  agreeable  when 
excited  by  proper  descriptions.  It  is  not  strange,  that  we 
should  take  delight  in  such  passages  as  are  apt  to  produce 
hope,  joy,  admiration,  love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us, 
because  they  never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inward 
pleasure  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  dejected 
by  a  description,  when  we  find  so  much  uneasiness  in  the 
fear  or  grief  which  we  receive  from  any  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  pleasure, 
we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly  from,  the 
description  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  the  reflection  we 
make  on  oursplves  at  the  time  of  reading  it.  When  we 
look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we  are  not  a  little  pleased  to 
think  we  are  in  no  tlanger  of  them.*  We  consider  them, 
at  the  same  time,  as  dreadful  and  harmless  ;  so  that,  the 

.  •  '  Suave  marc  riulci  lurbantibus  iqnora  vcntis,'  8ic.—Lucr, 
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more  frightful  appearance  they  make,  the  greater  is  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In 
short,  we  look  upon  the  terrors  of  a  description  with  the 
same  curiosity  and  satisfaction  that  we  survey  a  dead  mon- 
ster. 


In  Tonne  cadaver 


Protrahitiir  :  ncqueunt  cxplei  i  corda  tnendo 
Terribiles  ocalos,  vultnin  villosaquc  setis 
Pectora  semiferi  atque  exliuctos  faucibus  ignes. 

A7rt'.  JLn.  viii.  Q6i. 


They  drag  him  from  his  den. 


The  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise. 

Behold  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size. 

His  mouth  that  llames  no  more,  and  his  extingaisli'd  eyes. 

Drydeu. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with  the 
reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  in  looking  on  a 
precipice  at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us  with  a  different 
kind  of  horror,  if  we  saw  it  hanging  over  our  heads. 

In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments,  wounds, 
deaths,  and  the  like  dismal  accidents,  our  pleasure  does 
not  flow  so  properly  from  the  grief  which  such  melancholy 
descriptions  give  us,  as  from  the  secret  comparison  which 
we  make  between  ourselves  and  the  person  who  suffers. 
Such  representations  teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our 
own  condition,  and  make  us  prize  our  good  fortune,  which 
exempts  us  from  the  like  calamities.  This  is,  however, 
such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving, 
when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying  under  the  tortures 
that  we  meet  with  in  a  description  ;  because,  in  this  case, 
the  object  presses  too  close  upon  our  senses,  and  bears  so 
hard  upon  us,  that  it  does  not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to 
reflect  on  ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon 
our  own  happiness.  Whereas,  on  the  contraiy,  we  con- 
sider the  misfortunes  we  read  in  history  or  poetry,  either 
as  past,  or  as  fictitious  ;  so  that  the  reflection  upon  our- 
selves rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears  the  sorrow  we 
conceive  for  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted, 
1 1  3. 
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But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something  more 
perfect  in  matter  than  what  it  finds  there,  and  can  never 
meet  with  any  sight  in  nature  which  sufficiently  answers 
its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness  ;  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
cause  the  imagination  can  fancy  to  itself  things  more  great, 
strange,  or  beautiful,  than  the  eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still 
sensible  of  some  defect  in  what  it  has  seen  ;  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  the  part  of  a  poet  to  humour  the  imagination 
in  our  own  notions,  by  mending  and  perfecting  nature 
where  he  describes  a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beau- 
ties than  are  put  together  in  nature,  where  he  describes  a 
fiction. 

He  is  not  ooliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slovir  advances 
which  she  makes  from  one  season  to  another,  or  to  observe 
her  conduct  in  the  successive  production  of  plants  and 
flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his  description  all  the  beauties 
of  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  make  the  whole  year  con- 
tribute something  to  render  it  the  more  agreeable.  His 
rose-trees,  woodbines,  and  jasmines,  may  flower  together, 
and  his  beds  be  covered  at  the  same  time  with  lilies, 
violets,  and  amaranths.  His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any 
particular  set  of  plants,  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or 
myrtles,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of  every  climate. 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it;  myrrh  may  be  met  with  in 
every  hedge ;  and  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  have  a  grove 
of  spices,  he  can  quickly  command  sun  enough  to  raise  it. 
If  all  this  will  not  furnish  out  an  agreeable  scene,  he  can 
make  several  new  species  of  flowers,  with  richer  scents 
and  higher  colours  than  any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of 
nature.  His  concerts  of  birds  may  be  as  full  and  harmo- 
nious, and  his  woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  he  pleases. 
He  is  at  no  more  expense  in  a  long  vista  than  a  short 
one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice 
of  half  a  mile  high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He  has 
his  choice  of  the  winds,  and  can  turn  the  course  of  his 
rivers  in  all  the  variety  of  meanders  that  are  most  delight- 
ful to  the  reader's  imagination.  In  a  word,  he  has  the 
modelling  of  nature  in  his  own  hands,  and  may  give  her 
what  charms  he  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  reform  ber 
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too  much,  and  run  iuto  absurdities  by  endeavouring  to 
excel.  O. 
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PAPER   IX. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents.— Oi  that  kind  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Drydcn  calls  'tht- fairy 
way  of  writing.'  How  a  poet  sliould  be  qaalified  tor  it.  The  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  that  arise  from  ;t.  In  tliis  rcspoct  why  the  moderns 
excel  the  ancients.  Why  tlie  English  excel  t/ie  moderns.  Wtio  the 
best  among  the  English.    Of  einbtematical  persons.  » 


Mentis  gratissimiis  error. 

Ror.  Ep.  iL  Lib.  2.  140. 
The  sweet  delusion  of  a  raptur'd  mind. 

There  is  a  kind  of  writing,  wherein  the  poet  quite 
loses  sight  of  nature,  and  entertains  his  reader's  imagina- 
tion with  the  characters  and  actions  of  such  persons  as 
have  many  of  them  no  existence  but  what  he  bestows  on 
them.  Such  are  fairies,  witches,  magicians,  demons,  and 
departed  spirits.  This  Mr.  Dryden  calls  '  the  fairy  way  of 
writing,'  which  is  indeed  more  difficult  than  any  other 
that  depends  on  the  poet's  fancy,  because  he  has  no  pat- 
tern to  follow  in  it,  and  must  work  altogether  out  of  bis 
own  invention. 

There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for  this  sort 
of  writing ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed  in  it, 
who  has  not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy,  and  an  imagination 
naturally  fruitful  and  superstitious.  Besides  this,  he  ought 
to  be  very  well  versed  in  legends  and  fables,  antiquated 
romances,  and  the  traditions  of  nurses  and  old  women, 
that  he  may  fall  in  with  our  natural  prejudices,  and  hu- 
mour those  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infancy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  talk  like 
people  of  his  own  species,  and  not  like  other  sets  of  heingSj 
who  converse  with  different  objects,  and  think  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  of  mankind. 
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Sylvis  (leciiicn  caveaiit,  me  jnriicc,  fatins 
>ic  vcliit  innati  trivii*,  ac  pun^  fortiises. 

Am  Duniiiin  tejieris  juvenentur  veisibus 

JIur.  Ars  POit.  v.  £44. 
IjCt  not  the  wood-born  satyr  fondly  sport 
Witli  Hiii'roiis  verses,  as  if  bred  at  court.  Francis. 

I  do  not  say,  with  Mr.  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  spirits 
must  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense :  but  it  is  certain 
their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured,  that  it  may 
eeem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  person  and  condition 
of  the  speaker. 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  amuse  his  imagination  with 
the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  persons  who  are  repre- 
sented in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our  memorj-  the 
stories  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood,  and  favour  those 
secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  subject.  We  are  pleased  with  surveying 
the  different  habits  and  behaviours  of  foreign  countries : 
how  much  more  must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when 
■we  are  led,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the 
persons  and  manners  of  another  species !  Men  of  cold 
fancies,  and  philosophical  dispositions,  object  to  this  kind 
of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability  enough  to  aflfect  the 
imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  are 
sure,  in  general,  there  are  many  intellectual  beings  in  the 
vorld  besides  ourselves,  and  several  species  of  spirits,  who 
are  subject  to  different  laws  and  economies  from  those  of 
mankind :  when  we  see,  therefore,  any  of  these  represented 
naturally,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  representation  as  al- 
together impossible  ;  nay,  many  are  pre-possest  with  such 
false  opinions,  as  dispose  them  to  believe  these  particular 
delusions;  at  least  we  have  all  heard  so  many  pleasing 
relations  in  favour  of  them,  that  we  do  not  care  for  seeing 
through  the  falsehood,  and  willingly  give  ourselves  up  to 
so  agreeable  an  imposture. 

The  ancients  have  not  mtich  of  this  poetry  among  them  • 
for,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  substance  of  it  owes  its 
original  to  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  later  ages. 
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when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind, 
and  frighten  them  into  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Our  fore- 
fathers looked  upon  nature  with  more  reverence  and  hor- 
ror, before  the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning  and 
philosophy  ;  and  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  ap- 
prehensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchant- 
ments. There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not 
a  ghost  in  it ;  the  church-yards  were  all  haunted ;  every 
large  common  had  a  circle  of  faries  belonging  to  it ;  and 
there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not 
seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind  our  English  are  much 
the  best,  by  what  1  have  yet  seen ;  whether  it  be  that  we 
abound  with  more  stories  of  this  nature,  or  that  the  genius 
of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  sort  of  poetry.  For  the 
English  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by 
that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and  visions, 
to  which  others  are  not  so  hable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakespeare  has  incomparably 
excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fancy, 
which  he  had  in  so  great  perfection,  thoroughly  qualified 
him  to  touch  this  weak  superstitious  part  of  his  reader's 
imagination  ;  and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding,  where 
he  had  nothing  to  support  him  besides  the  strength  of  his 
own  genius.  There  is  something  so  wild,  and  yet  so 
solemn,  in  the  speeches  of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and 
the  like  ioiaginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  think- 
ing them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to 
judge  of  them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are  such  beings 
in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should  talk  and 
act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  auothf^r  sort  of  imaginary  beings,  that  we 
sometimes  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  author 
represents  any  passion,  appetite,  virtue  or  vice,  under  a 
visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  person  or  an  actor  in  his 
poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  descriptions  of  Hunger  and 
Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  and  of  Sin  and  Death  in 
Milton.     We  find  a  whole  creation  of  the  like  shadowy 
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persons  in  Spenser,  who  had  an  admirable  talent  in  repre- 
sentations of  this  kind.  I  have  discoursed  of  these  emble- 
matical persons  in  former  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only 
mention  them  in  this  place.  Thus  we  see  how  many  ways 
poetry  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not 
only  the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes 
new  worlds  of  its  own,  shows  us  persons  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  being-,  and  represents  even  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  vvith  the  several  virtues  and  vices,  iu  a  sertsible  shape 
and  character. 

I  shall,  ill  my  two  following  papers,  consider,  in  general, 
how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to  please  the  im- 
agination ;  with  which  1  intend  to  conclude  this  essay. 

O. 
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PAPER   X. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contenls.~'\Vh:{t  aulh(^rs  pleise  (he  imagination.  Who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  fiction.  How  history  pleases  the  imagination.  IIow  the 
authors  of  the  new  philosopliy  please  llie  iniagiuaiion.  Jhe  bounds 
;ind  delects  of  the  imagination.  Whether  these  defects  aie  essential 
to  the  imagination. 

Qu6cunque  volunt  mcnteiu  atiditoris  agnuto. 

Jior.  Ars  Poet.  v.  100.^ 


And  raise  men's  passions  to  what  height  they  will. 

'  ltoscom7non. 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their  se- 
veral materials  from  outward  objects,  aiui  join  them  to- 
gether at  their  own  pleasure,  there  are  others  who  are 
obliged  to  follow  nature  more  closely,  and  to  take  entire 
scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  historians,  natural  philoso- 
phers, travellers,  geographers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  who  de- 
scribe visible  objjects  of  a  real  existence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian  to  be  able 
to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles  in  proper  ex- 
pressions, to  set  before  our  eyes  the  divisions,  cabals,  and 
jealousies  of  great  men,  to  lead  us  step  by  step  into  the 
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several  actions  and  events  of  his  history.  We  love  to  see 
the  subject  unfoldins:  itself  by  just  degrees,  and  breaking 
upon  us  insensibly,  that  so  we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing 
suspense,  and  have  time  given  us  io  raise  our  expectations, 
and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  re- 
lation. I  confess  this  shows  more  the  art  than  the  veracity 
of  the  historian ;  but  1  am  only  to  speak  of  him  as  he  is 
qualified  to  please  the  imagination ;  and  in  this  respect 
Livy  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  who  went  before  him,  or 
have  written  since  his  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  bis  whole  history  is  an  admirable 
picture,  and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in  every 
story,  that  his  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and 
feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  are  corre- 
spondent to  the  several  parts  of  the  relations. 

But  among  this  set  of  writers  there  are  none  who  more 
gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination  than  the  authors  of 
the  new  philosophy,  whether  we  consider  their  theories  of 
the  earth  or  heavens,  the  discoveries  they  have  made  by 
glasses,  or  any  other  of  their  contemplations  on  nature. 
We  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm 
with  millions  of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth  are 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  something  very 
engaging  to  the  fancy,  as  well  as  to  our  reason,  in  the 
treatises  of  metals,  minerals,  plants,  and  meteors.  But 
when  we  survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  several 
planets  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  we  are  filled  with 
R  pleasing  astonishment,  to  see  so  many  worlds,  hanging 
one  above  another,  and  sliding  round  their  axles  in  such 
an  amazing  pomp  and  solemnity.  If,  after  this,  we  con- 
template those  wild*  fields  of  aether,  that  reach  in  height 
as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  run  abroad 
almost  to  an  infinitude,  our  imagination  finds  its  capa- 
city filled  with  so  immense  a  prospect,  and  puts  itself  upoa 
the  stretch  to  comprehend  it.  But  if  we  yet  rise  higher, 
and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  flame, 
that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different  set  of 

•  Vid  ed,  in  folio. 
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planets,  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights 
that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of 
asther,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  of  our.  tele- 
scopes, we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds, 
and  confounded  with  the  immensity  and  magnificence  of 
nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than  to  enlarge 
itself  by  degrees,  in  its  contemplation  of  the  various  pro- 
portions which  its  several  objects  bear  to  each  other,  when 
it  compares  the  body  of  man  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
earth,  the  earth  to  tlie  circle  it  describes  round  the  sun, 
that  circle  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sphere  oF 
the  fixed  stars  to  the  circuit  of  the  whole  creation,  the 
whole  creation  itself  to  the  infinite  space  that  is  every 
where  diffused  about  it ;  or  when  the  imagination  works 
downward,  and  considers  the  bulk  of  a  human  body  in  re- 
spect of  an  animal  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the 
particular  limbs  of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs 
that  actuate  the  limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  the  springs 
a-going,  and  the  proportionable  minuteness  of  these  several 
parts,  before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  and  per- 
fection ;  but  if,  after  all  this,  we  take  the  least  particle  of 
these  animal  spirits,  and  consider  its  capacity  of  being 
wrought  into  a  world  that  shall  contain  within  those  nar- 
row dimensions  a  heaven  and  earth,  stars  and  planets,  and 
every  different  species  of  living  creatures,  in  the  same  an- 
alogy and  pro|)ortion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own 
universe;  such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  ap- 
pears ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  thoughts 
that  way,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  founded  on  no  less 
than  the  evidence  of  a  demonstration.  Nay,  we  may  yet 
carry  it  farther,  and  discover  in  the  smallest  particle  of  this 
little  world  a  new  inexhaustcd  fund  of  matter,  capable  of 
being  spun  out  into  another  universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  because  I  think 
it  may  show  us  the  proper  limits,  as  well  as  the  defective- 
ness of  our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  confined  to  a  very  sm;dl 
tjuantity  of  sj)ace,  and  inuncdiately  sfopt  in  its  operation, 
when  it  endeavours  w  take  in  any  thing  that  is  vervgicat 
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or  very  little.  Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  difF(?rent  bulk 
of  an  animal,  which  is  twenty,  from  another  which  is  an 
hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  or  to  compare  in  his 
thoughts  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters  of  the  earth 
with  that  of  a  million,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has 
no  different  measures  in  his  mind  adjusted  to  such  extraor- 
dinary degrees  of  grandeur  or  minuteness.  The  under- 
standing, indeed,  opens  an  infinite  space  on  every  side  of 
us  ;  but  the  imagination,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  is  imme- 
diately at  a  stand,  and  finds  herself  swallowed  up  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  void  that  surrounds  it.  Our  reason  can 
pursue  a  particle  of  matter  through  an  infinite  variety  of 
divisions  ;  but  the  fancy  soon  loses  sight  of  it,  and  feels 
in  itself  a  kind  of  chasm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with 
matter  of  a  more  sensible  bulk.  We  can  neither  widen 
nor  contract  the  faculty  to  the  dimension  of  either  extreme. 
The  object  is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would  com- 
prehend the  circumference  of  a  world ;  and  dwindles  into 
nothing,  when  we  endeavour  after  the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may  not  be  in 
the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  body. 
Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain  for  such  a 
variety  of  impressions,  or  the  animal  spirits  may  be  in- 
capable of  figuring  them  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary 
to  excite  so  very  large  or  very  minute  ideas.  However  it 
be,  we  may  well  suppose  that  beings  of  a  higher  nature 
very  much  excel  us  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  probable  the 
soul  of  man  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter  in  this 
faculty,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest;  insomuch  that,  perhaps, 
the  imagination  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  under- 
standing, and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all  the 
different  modes  and  quantities  of  space. 

O. 
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PAPER    XI. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Contents.— Uow  those  please  the  imagination  wlio  treat  of  subjects  ab- 
stract from  matter,  by  allusions  taken  from  it.  What  allusions  most 
pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Great  writers,  how  faulty  in  this  respect. 
Of  the  art  of  imagining  in  general.  The  imagination  capable  of  pain  as 
well  as  pleasure.  In  what  dcgrte  the  iraagiualiou  iscapabie  eitlicr  of 
pain  or  pleasure. 

Igtiotis  enarc  ocis,  ignota  viderc, 

riumina  gandebat ;  studio  miniiente  laborcra. 

Ovid,  Met.  vi.  294. 

lie  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 

The  pleasnrc  lessen'd  the  attending  toil.  Addison. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not  wholly  con- 
fined to  such  particular  authors  as  are  conversant  in  ma- 
terial objects,  but  are  often  to  be  met  with  among  the 
polite  masters  of  morality,  criticism,  and  other  specula- 
tions abstracted  from  matter,  who,  though  they  do  not 
directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw 
from  them  their  similitudes,  metaphors,  and  allegories. 
By  these  allusions,  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is,  as  it 
were,  reflected  by  the  imagination;  we  are  able  to  see 
something  like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  dis- 
cover a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter.  And 
here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and 
has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  fancy  is  busy  in  copying  after  the  understanding,  and 
transcribing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the 
material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of 
pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from 
the  great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature ;'  for,  though 
whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagi- 
nation, the  chief  design  of  an  allusion  being  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should  be  always 
borrowed  from  what  is  more  known  and  common  than  the 
passages  which  are  to  be  explained. 

AUrgories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many  tracks 
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of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every  thing  about  them 
clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  is  placed 
to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts 
a  lustre  through  a  whole  sentence.  These  different  kinds 
of  allusion  are  but  so  many  different  manners  of  simili- 
tude ;  and  that  they  may  please  the  imagination,  the  like- 
ness ought  to  be  very  exact  or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love 
to  see  a  picture  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the  pos- 
ture and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent  writers 
very  faulty  in  this  respect :  great  scholars  are  apt  to  fetch 
their  comparisons  and  allusions  from  the  sciences  in  which 
they  are  most  conversant,  so  that  a  man  may  see  the 
compass  of  their  learning  in  a  treatise  on  the  most  indif- 
ferent subject.  I  have  read  a  discourse  upon  love,  which 
none  but  a  profound  chymist  could  understand,  and  have 
heard  many  a  sermon  that  should  only  have  been  preached 
before  a  congregation  of  Cartesians.  On  the  contrary', 
your  men  of  business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  in- 
stances as  are  too  mean  and  familiar.  They  are  for  draw- 
ing the  reader  into  a  game  of  chess  or  tennis,  or  for  lead- 
ing him  from  shop  to  shop,  in  the  cant  of  particular  trades 
and  employments.  It  is  certain,  there  may  be  found  an 
infinite  variety  of  very  agreeable  allusions  in  both  these 
kinds ;  but,  for  the  generality,  the  most  entertaining  ones 
lie  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  obvious  to  all  capa- 
cities, and  more  delightful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination  that  gives 
an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and  makes  one  man's 
composition  more  agreeable  than  another's.  It  sets  off  all 
writings  in  general,  but  is  the  very  life  and  highest  perfec- 
tion of  poetry,  where  it  shines  in  an  eminent  degree  :  it  has 
preserved  several  poems  for  many  ages,  that  have  uothinjf 
€lse  to  recommend  them ;  and  where  all  the  other  beauties 
are  present,  the  work  appears  dry  and  insipid,  if  this  single 
one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it  like  creation.  It 
bestows  a  kind  of  existence,  and  draws  up  to  the  reader's 
view  several  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  being. 
It  makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  greater  variety  to 
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God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able  to  beautify  and  adoru 
the  most  illustrious  scenes  in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the 
mind  with  more  glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can 
be  found  in  any  oart  of  it. 

We  have  now  discovered  the  several  origm'als  of  those 
pleasures  that  gratify  the  fancy ;  and  here,  perhaps^  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  cast  under  their  proper  htads 
those  contrary  objects,  which  are  apt  to  fill  it  with  dis- 
taste and  terror ;  for  the  imagination  is  as  liable  to  pain 
as  pleasure.  When  the  brain  is  hurt  by  any  accident,  or 
the  mind  disordered  by  dreams  or  sickness,  the  fancy  is 
overrun  with  wild  dismal  ideas,  and  terrified  with  a  thou- 
sand hideous  monsters  of  its  own  framings 

F-iimenidum  vcluti  cleme.Bs  videt  agmina  Pentheiis, 
Et  solein  gcminum,  el  duplices  sc  ostcndeie  Thebas : 
Ant  Agamcmnonius  scenis  agitatus  Orestes, 
Arinatam  facibus  matrem  ct  seipentibiis  atris 
CCim  fugit,  ultrjcesque  sedent  in  limine  dii». 

yirg.  X.U.  iv.  469. 

Like  Pentheus,  when  distracted  w>Hi  bis  fear, 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Jliebes  appear  : 
Or  mad  Orestes,  wben  liis  mother's  ghost 
Full  in  his  face  internal  torches  tost, 
And  shook  her  snaky  locks  :  he  shuns  the  sight, 
Flics  o'er  the  st;ige,  snrpris'd  with  mortal  fright ; 
TJ»e  furies  guard  ihe  door,  and  intercept  his  Uight. 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  as  that  of  a 
distracted  person,  when  his  imagination  is  troubled,  and 
his  whole  soul  disordered  and  confused.  Babylon  in  ruins 
is  not  so  melancholy  a  spectacle.  But  to  quit  so  disagree- 
able a  subject,  I  shall  only  consider,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, what  an  infinite  advantage  this  faculty  gives  an  al- 
mighty Being  over  the  soul  of  man,  and  how  great  a 
measure  of  happiness  or  misery  we  are  capable  of  receiving 
from  the  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one  man  has 
over  the  fancy  of  another,  and  with  what  ease  he  conveys 
into  it  a  variety  of  imagery  :  how  great  a  power  then  may 
we  suppose  lodged  in  Him,  who  knows  all  |the  ways  of 
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affecting  the  imagination^  who  can  infuse  what  ideas  he 
pleases,  and  fill  those  ideas  with  terror  and  delight  to  what 
degree  he  thinks  fit !  He  can  excite  images  in  the  mind 
without  the  help  of  words,  and  make  scenes  rise  up  before 
us,  and  seem  present  to  the  eye,  without  the  assistance  of 
bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  transport  the  imagina- 
tion with  such  beautiful  and  glorious  visions  as  cannot 
possibly  enter  into  our  present  conceptions,  or  haunt  it 
with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  apparitions,  as  would  make 
us  hope  for  annihilation,  and  think  existence  nv)  better 
than  a  curse.  In  short,  he  can  so  exquisitely  ravish  or 
torture  the  soul  through  this  single  faculty,  as  might 
suffice  to  make  the  whole  heaven  or  hell  of  any  finite 
being. 

JP'his  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  hav- 
ing been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall  conclude 
it  with  a  table  of  the  principal  contents  of  each  paper.*] 

O. 
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Hate  scripsi  non  otii  abundantia,  sed  amoris  crga  te. 

tull.  Epist. 

I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  leisure,  but  of  my 
affection  towards  you. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  disturb- 
ance to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion  which  people 
have  of  raillery.  It  ought,  certainly,  to  be  the  fxrst  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  society,  to  gain  the  good-will  of  those 
with  whom  you  converse:  the  way  to  that  is,  to  show 
you  are  well  inclined  towards  them.  What  then  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  to  set  up  for  being  extremely  sharp 
and  biting,  as  the  term  is,  in  your  expressions  to  your  fa- 
miliars ?  A  man  who  has  no  good  quality  but  courage,  is 
in  a  very  ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure  in 

•  '/hese  contents  are  printed  all  together  in  the  original  folio,  at  the 
end  of  ^^  0.421 ;  but  are  in  this  edition  arranged  in  their  proper  places, 
and  placed  at  the  beginuinss  of  the  several  papers.    - 
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the  world,  because  that  which  he  has  superior  to  other 
people  cannot  be  exerted  without  raising  himself  an  enemy. 
Your  gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like  condition. 
To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes  the  heart  of  him  you  speak 
to,  or  brings  blushes  into  his  face,  is  a  degree  of  murder; 
and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unpardonable  offence  to  show  a  man 
you  do  not  care  whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased.  But 
won't  you  then  take  a  jest? — Yes:  but  pray  let  it  be  a  jest. 
It  is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so  unhappy  as  to  have  an 
utter  aversion  to  speaking  to  more  than  one  man  at  a 
time,  under  a  necessity  to  explain  myself  in  much  com- 
pany, and  reducing  me  to  shame  and  derision,  except  I 
perform  what  my  infirmity  of  silence  disables  me  to  do, 

Callisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompaniet'  with  that  qua- 
lity without  which  a  man  can  have  i,v  wit  at  all — a  sound 
judgment.  This  gentleman  r?llies  the  best  of  any  man  I 
know  :  for  he  forms  his  ridicule  upon  a  circumstance  which 
you  are  in  your  heart  not  unwilling  t(»  grant  him  ;  to  wit, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  an  excess  in  something  which  is  in 
itself  laudable.  He  very  well  understands  what  you  would 
be,  and  needs  not  fear  your  an2:er  for  declaring  you  are  a 
little  too  much  that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear  being 
reproached  as  Invish.  and  the  v.tliant  as  rash,  without  being 
provoked  to  rebutment  against  their  monitor.  What  has 
been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  a  good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the 
character  of  a  good  companion.  The  good  writer  makes 
his  reader  better  pleased  with  himself,  and  the  agreeable 
man  makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves,  rather  than  him, 
while  he  is  in  their  company.  Callisthenes  does  this  with 
inimitable  pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  friend  the  other 
day,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  a  young  officer  who  gave 
symptons  of  cockmg  upon  the  company,  *  That  gentlemaa 
has  very  much  the  air  of  a  general  officer,'  The  youth  im- 
mediately put  on  a  composed  Ijehaviour,  and  behaved  him- 
self suitably  to  the  conceptions  he  believed  the  company 
had  of  him.  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Callisthenes  will 
make  a  man  run  into  impertinent  relations  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own 
dear  self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous  j  but  in  this  case  the 
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man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own  consent,  and  not  exposed 
as  such  whether  he  will  or  no.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that 
to  make  raillery  agreeable,  a  man  must  either  not  know 
he  is  rallied,  or  think  never  the  worse  of  himself  if  he  sees 
he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  tiuite  contrary  genius,  and  is  more  gene- 
rally admired  than  Callisthenes,  but  not  with  justice. 
Acetus  has  no  regard  to  the  modesty  or  weakness  of  the 
person  he  rallies  ;  but  if  his  quality  or  humility  gives  him 
any  superiority  to  the  man  he  would  fall  upon,  he  has  no 
mercy  in  making  the  onset.  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his 
best  friends  out  of  countenance,  while  the  laugh  is  loud  in 
his  own  applause.  His  raillery  always  puts  the  company 
into  little  divisions  and  separate  interests,  while  that  of 
Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes  every  man  not  only 
better  pleased  with  himself,  but  also  with  all  the  rest  in 
the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  kindness 
must  run  through  all  you  say  ;  and  you  must  ever  pre- 
serve the  character  of  a  friend  to  support  your  pretensions 
to  be  free  with  a  man.  Acetus  ought  to  be  banished  hu- 
man society,  because  he  raises  his  mirth  upon  giving  pain 
to  the  person  upon  whom  he  is  pleasant.  Nothing  but 
the  malevolence  which  is  too  general  towards  those  who 
excel  could  make  his  company  tolerated;  but  they  with 
whom  he  converses  are  sure  to  see  some  man  sacrificed 
wherever  he  is  admitted ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit 
is  owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to  other  men's  ill- 
pature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  e^ferted  against  his  faults.  He  has  an 
art  of  keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in  countenance,  by  in- 
sinuating that  he  himself  is  guilty  of  the  same  imperfec- 
tion. This  he  does  with  so  much  address,  that  he  seems 
rather  to  bewail  himself,  than  fall  upon  his  friend. 

It  is  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably  it  pre- 
vails among  men,  to  take  the  liberty  of  displeasing  each 
other.  One  would  think  sometimes  that  the  contention 
is,  who  shall  be  most  disagreeable.  Allusions  to  past  follies, 
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hints  which  revive  what  a  man  has  a  mind  to  forget  for 
ever,  and  desires  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  should,  are 
commonly  brought  forth  even  in  company  of  men  of  dis- 
tinction. They  do  not  thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers, 
but  cut  up  with  the  barharity  of  butchers.  It  is,  methinks,- 
below  the  character  of  men  of  humanity  and  good  manners 
to  be  capable  of  mirth  while  there  is  any  of  the  company 
in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who  have  the  true  taste  of 
conversation,  enjoy  themselves  in  communication  of  each 
other's  excellencies,  and  not  in  a  triumph  over  their  im- 
perfections, Fortius  would  have  been  reckoned  a  wit,  if 
there  had  never  been  a  fool  in  the  world  :  he  wants  not 
foils  to  be  a  beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving perfection  in  others,  that  his  own  faults  are  over- 
looked out  of  gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 

After  these  several  characters  of  men  who  succeed  or 
fail  in  raillery,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  a  little  further 
what  one  takes  to  be  the  most  agreeable  kind  of  it;  and 
that  to  me  appears  when  the  satire  is  directed  against  vice, 
with  an  air  of  contempt  of  the  fault,  but  no  ill  will  to  the 
criminal.  Mr,  Congreve's  Doris  is  a  master-piece  in  this 
kind.  It  is  the  character  of  a  woman  utterly  abandoned ; 
but  her  impudence,  by  the  finest  piece  of  raillery,  is  made 
only  generosity. 

*  rociiliar  therefore  is  her  way, 

^\  hctiicr  by  nature  taught 

I  sliali  not  undertake  to  say, 

Or  by  experience  bought ; 

*  Jbor  who  o'ernight  obtain'd  her  grace 

She  can  next  day  tlisown, 
And  stare  npon  die  !;lraug»  man's  face, 
As  one  sht  ne'er  had  known. 

*  So  well  she  can  the  trntli  disguise. 

Such  artlul  wonder  name, 
The  lover  or  distrusts  his  eyes, 
Or  thinks  'twus  all  a  dream. 

Some  rensure  U\i»  as  II  \vd  or  low, 

Who  are  to  boinity  blind ; 

But  to  forget  wh:it  we  hi  tow 

Bespeaks  a  uoble  unud.' 
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— • Nuper  idoucus. 

Hor.  Od.  xxvi.  Lib.  3.  1. 
Once  fit  myself. 

I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  kin^  of  guardian  to  the  fair, 
and  am  always  watchful  to  observe  any  thing  which  con- 
cerns their  interest .  The  present  paper  shall  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  very  fine  young  woman ;  and  the  ad- 
monitions I  give  her  may  not  be  unuseful  to  the  rest  of 
her  sex.  Gloriana  shall  be  the  name  of  the  heroine  in 
to-day's  entertainment ;  and  when  I  have  told  you  that 
she  is  rich,  witty,  young,  and  beautiful,  you  will  believe 
she  does  not  want  admirers.  She  has  had,  since  she  came 
to  town,  about  twenty-five  of  those  lovers  who  made  their 
addresses  by  way  of  jointure  and  settlement :  these  come 
and  go  with  great  indifference  on  both  sides ;  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  had  exception  enough 
against  it  to  outweigh  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  readiness 
of  her  understanding,  and  the  merit  of  her  general  cha- 
racter. But  among  the  crowd  of  such  cool  adorers,  she 
has  two  who  are  very  assiduous  in  their  attendance.  There 
is  something  so  extraordinary  and  artful  in  their  manner 
of  application,  that  I  think  it  but  common  justice  to  alarm 
ber  in  it.    I  have  done  it  in  the  following  letter: 

♦  MADAM, 

*  I  have  for  some  time  taken  notice  of  two  gentlemen 
who  attend  you  in  all  pubhc  places,  both  of  whom  have  also 
easy  access  to  you  at  your  own  house.  The  matter  is  ad- 
justed between  them;  and  Damon,  who  so  passionately 
addresses  you,  has  no  design  upon  you;  but  Strephon, 
who  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  you,  is  the  man  who  is,  as 
they  have  settled  it,  to  have  you.  The  plot  was  laid  over 
a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  Strephon,  when  he  first  thought  of 
you,  proposed  to  Damon  to  be  his  rival.  The  manner  of 
his  breaking  of  it  to  him,  I  was  so  placed  at  a  tavern,  that 
I  could  not  avoid  hearing.  "  Damon,"  said  he,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  **  I  have  long  languished  for  that  miracle  of 
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beauty,  Gloriana;  and  if  yoii  will  be  very  steadfastly  my 
rival,  I  shall  certainly  obtain  her.  Do  not,"  continued  he, 
**  be  offended  at  this  overture ;  for  I  go  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  temper  of  the  woman,  rather  than  any  vanity 
that  I  should  profit  by  any  opposition  of  your  pretensions 
to  those  of  your  humble  servant.  Gloriana  has  veiy  good 
sense,  a  quick  relish  of  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and  will  not 
give  herself,  as  the  crowd  of  women  do,  to  the  arms  of  a 
man  to  whom  she  is  indifferent.  As  she  is  a  sensible 
woman,  expressions  of  rapture  and  adoration  will  not 
move  her  neither :  but  he  that  has  her  must  be  the  object 
of  her  desire,  not  her  pity.  The  way  to  this  end  I  take 
to  be,  that  a  man's  general  conduct  should  be  agreeable, 
without  addressing  in  particular  to  the  woman  he  loves. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  sigh  and  die  for  Glo- 
riana, I  will  carry  it  with  great  respect  towards  her,  but 
seem  void  of  any  thoughts  as  a  lover.  By  this  means  I 
shall  be  in  the  most  amiable  light  of  which  I  am  capable; 
I  shall  be  received  with  freedom,  you  with  reserve."  Da- 
mon, who  has  himself  no  designs  of  marriage  at  all,  easily 
fell  into  the  scheme;  and  you  may  observe,  that  wherever 
you  are,  Damon  appears  also.  You  see  he  carries  on  an 
unaffected  exa  •  ness  in  his  dress  and  manner,  and  strives 
always  to  bt  the  very  contrary  of  Srrephon.  They  have 
already  succeeded  :  >  far,  that  your  eyes  are  ever  in  search 
of  Strephon,  and  turn  themselvi  s  of  course  from  Damon. 
They  meet  and  compare  notes  upon  your  carriage  ;  and  the 
letter  which  was  hn  ught  to  you  the  other  day  was  a  con- 
trivance to  remark  your  resentment.  When  you  saw  the 
billet  subsrribed  Damon,  and  turned  away  with  a  scornful 
air,  and  c  r.ed  "  impertinence !"  you  gave  hopes  to  him 
that  <%huns  you  without  mortifying  him  that  languishes 
for  you 

What  I  am  concerned  for.  madam,  is,  that  in  the  dis- 
po<:al  of  your  heart,  you  sbuulil  know  what  you  are  doing, 
and  examine  it  lu-tore  it  is  lo«t.  Sir^phon  ctmtradirts  you 
in  tliNCoursc  ^iiii  the  civility  of  one  who  has  a  value  for  you, 
but  gives  up  nothin;^  like  one  that  loves  you.  This  seem- 
ing unconcern  gives  his  behaviour  the  advantage  of  sin- 
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cerity,  and  insensibly  obtains  your  good  opinion  by  appear- 
ing disinterested  in  the  purchase  of  it.  If  you  watch  these 
correspondents  hereafter,  you  will  find  that  Strephon  makes 
his  visit  of  civility  immediately  after  Damon  has  tired  you 
with  one  of  love.  Though  you  are  very'discreet,  you  will 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  escape  the  toils  so  well  laid  j  as, 
when  one  studies  to  be  disagreeable  in  passion,  the  other 
to  be  pleasing  without  it.  All  the  turns  of  your  temper 
are  carefully  watched,  and  their  quick  and  faithful  intelli- 
gence gives  your  lovers  irresistible  advantage.  You  will 
please,  madam,  to  be  upon  your  guard,  and  take  all  the 
necessary  pecautions  against  one  who  is  amiable  to  you 
before  you  know  he  is  enamoured. 

*  I  am,  Madam, 
*  Your  most  obedient  ser%ant.* 

Strephon  makes  great  progress  m  this  lady's  good  graces ; 
for  most  women  being  actuated  by  some  little  spirit  of 
pride  and  contradiction,  he  has  the  good  effects  of  both 
those  motives  by  this  covertway  of  courtship.  He  received 
a  message  yesterday  from  Damon  in  the  following  words, 
superscribed  '  With  speed. 

*  All  goes  well ;  she  is  very  angry  at  me,  and  I  dare  say 
hates  me  in  earnest.    It  is  a  good  time  to  visit. 

Yours.* 

The  comparison  of  Strephon's  gayety  to  Damons  laj>- 
guishment  strikes  her  imagination  with  a  prospect  of  very 
agreeable  hours  withisuch  a  man  as  the  former,  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  insipid  prospect  with  one  like  the  latter. 
To  know  when  a  lady  is  displeased  with  another,  is  to 
know  the  best  time  of  advancing  yourself.  This  method 
of  two  persons  playing  into  each  other's  hand  is  so  dan- 
gerous, that  I  cannot  tell  how  a  woman  could  be  able  to 
withstand  such  a  siege.  The  condition  of  Gloriana  I  am 
afraid  is  irretrievable ;  for  Strephon  has  had  so  many  op- 
portunities of  pleasing  without  suspicion,  that  all  which 
u  left  for  her  to  do  is  to  bring  him,  now  she  is  advised. 
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to  an  explanation  of  bis  passion,  and  bepnning  again,  if 
she  can  conquer  the  kind  sentiment  she  has  conceived  for 
him.  When  one  shows  himself  a  creature  to  be  avoided, 
the  other  proper  to  be  fled  to  for  succour,  they  have  the 
whole  woman  between  them,  and  can  occasionally  rebound 
her  love  and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  cast  lots  for  the  conquest. 

N.  B.  I  have  many  other  secrets  which  cdncefn  the 
empire  of  love  ;  but  I  consider,  that,  while  I  alarm  my 
women,  I  instruct  my  men.  T, 
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Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  uon  deficit  aequus. 

nor.  Ep.  xi.  Lib.  I.  30. 

'Tis  not  the  place  disgust  or  pleasure  brings: 
From  our  own  miud  our  satisfaction  springs. 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR,  London,  June  24. 

*  A  MAN  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  own  com- 
pany, would  certainly  be  much  to  blame,  should  be  not, 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  take  such  as  are  of  a  temper 
most  suitable  to  bis  own ;  and  where  that  choice  is  want- 
ing-, or  where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  choice,  and  yet 
under  a  necessity  of  continuing  in  the  same  company,  it 
will  certainly  be  his  interest  to  carry  himself  as  easily  as 
possible, 

*  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has  been 
said  a  thousand  times,  at  which  however  I  think  nobody 
liHS  any  title  to  take  exception,  but  they  who  never  failed 
to  put  this  in  practice. — Not  to  use  any  longer  preface, 
this  being  the  season  of  the  year  iti  which  great  numbers 
of  all  sorts  of  people  retire  from  this  place  of  business  and 
pleasure  to  country  solitude,  I  think  it  not  improper  to 
advise  theni  to  take  with  them  as  great  a  stock  of  good- 
humour  as  they  can  ;  for  though  a  country  life  is  described 
as  the  most  pleasant  of  all  others,  and  though  it  may  in 
truth  be  so,  yet  it  is  so  only  to  those  who  know  how  to 
enjoy  leisure  and  retirement. 
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*  As  for  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  constant 
helps  of  lousiness  or  company,  let  them  consider,  tijat  ia 
the  country  there  is  no  Exchange,  there  are  no  playhouses, 
no  variety  cf  colfee-bouseb,  nor  many  of  those  other  amuse- 
ments nbich  serve  here  as  so  many  reliefs  from  the  re- 
peated occurrences  r.  their  own  families  ;  but  that  there 
the  greatest  part  o:  rneir  time  mu^t  he  spent  within  them- 
selves, and  consequently  it  behoves  them  to  consider  how 
agreeable  it  will  be  to  them  before  they  leave  this  dear 
town. 

*  I  remember,  Mr,  Spectator,  we  were  very  well  enter- 
tained last  year,  with  the  advices  you  gave  us  from  Sir 
Roger's  country-seat ;  which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  live  pleasantly,  where 
the  master  of  the  family  is  such  a  one  as  you  there  de- 
scribe your  friend,  who  cannot  therefore,  (I  mean  as  to 
his  domestic  character)  be  too  often  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  others.  How  amiable  is  that  affability  and 
benevolence  with  which  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and  every 
one,  even  the  meanest  of  his  own  family  !  and  yet  bow 
seldom  imitated  !  Instead  of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
ill-natured  expostulatiens,  noise,  and  chidings — And  this 
I  hinted,  because  the  humour  and  disposition  of  the  head 
is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the  other  parts  of  a  family. 

'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence  between 
friends  and  acquaintance  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life. 
This  is  an  undoubted  truth;  and  yet  any  man  who  judges 
from  the  practice  of  the  world  will  be  almost  persuaded 
to  believe  the  contrary  ;  for  how  can  we  suppose  people 
should  be  so  industrious  to  make  themselves  uneasy  ? 
What  can  engage  them  to  entertain  and  foment  jealousies 
of  one  another  upon  every  the  least  occasion  ?  Yet  so  it 
is,  there  are  people  who  (as  it  should  seem)  delight  in 
being  troublesome  and  vexatious,  who  (as  Tuliy  speaks) 
Jllird  sunt  alacritaie  ad  litigandiun,  *  have  a  certain 
cheerfulness  in  wrangling.'  And  thus  it  happens,  that 
there  are  very  few  families  in  which  there  are  not  feuds 
and  animosities ;  though  it  is  every  one's  interest,  there 
more  particularly,  to   avoid  them,  because  there    (as  I 

Vol.  IV.         '  L  L 
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would  willingly  hope)  no  one  gives  another  uneasiness 
without  feeling  some  share  of  it. — But  I  am  gone  beyond 
what  I  designed,  and  had  almost  forgot  what  I  chiefly 
proposed :  which  was,  barely  to  tell  you  how  hardly  we, 
who  pass  most  of  our  time  in  town,  dispense  with  a  long 
vacation  in  the  country,  how  uneasy  we  grow  to  ourselves, 
and  to  one  another,  when  our  conversation  is  confined  ; 
insomuch  that,  by  Michaelmas,  it  is  odds  but  we  come  to 
downright  squabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  another 
to  our  faces  as  we  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  behind 
their  backs.  After  I  have  told  you  this,  I  am  to  desire 
that  you  would  now  and  then  give  us  a  lesson  of  good* 
humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  since  we  are  all  very  fond 
of  you,  I  hope  may  have  some  influence  upon  us. 

*  After  these  plain  observations,  give  me  leave  to  give 
you  an  hint  of  what  a  set  of  company  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  are  now  gone  into  the  country,  and  have  the  use  of 
an  absent  nobleman's  scat,  have  settled  among  themselves, 
to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  above  mentioned.  They  are 
a  collection  of  ten  or  twelve,  of  the  same  good  inclination 
towards  each  other,  but  of  very  different  talents  and  in- 
clinations ;  from  hence  they  hope  that  the  variety  of  their 
tempers  will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  But  as 
there  always  will  arise,  among  the  same  people,  either  for 
want  of  diversity  of  objects,  or  the  like  causes,  a  certain 
satiety,  which  may  grow  into  ill-humour  or  discontent, 
there  is  a  large  wing  of  the  house  which  they  design  to 
employ  in  the  nature  of  an  infirmary.  Whoever  says  a 
peevish  thing,  or  acts  any  thing  which  betrays  a  sourness 
or  indisposition  to  company,  is  immediately  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  chambers  in  the  infirmary;  from  whence  he  is  not 
to  be  relieved,  till  by  his  manner  of  submission,  and  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  petition  for  that  purpose,  he 
appears  to  the  majority  of  the  company  to  be  again  fit  for 
society.  You  are  to  understand,  that  all  ill-natured  words 
or  uneasy  gestures  are  suflicient  cause  for  banishment; 
speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  making  a  man  repeat 
what  he  says,  or  any  thing  that  betrays  inattention  or 
(Ji«humour,  are  also  criminal  without  reprieve.     But  it  i» 
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provided,  that  whoever  observes  the  ill-natured  fitcoming 
upon  himself,  and  voluntarily  retires,  shall  be  received  at 
his  return  from  the  infirmary  with  the  highest  marks  of 
esteem.  By  these  and  other  wholesome  methods,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  they  cannot  cure  one  another,  yet  at  least 
they  have  taken  care  that  the  ill-humour  of  one  shall  not 
be  troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  There  are 
many  other  rules  which  the  society  have  established  for 
the  preservation  of  their  ease  and  tranquillity,  the  effects 
of  which,  with  the  incidents  that  arise  among  them,  shall 
be  communicated  to  you  from  time  to  time,  for  the  public 
good,  by.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant, 
T.  *  R.  O.* 


r*^  **■** 
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Trigora  mitesr uiit  zephyris ;  ver  preterit  aestas 
,    Interitina,  simul. 

Pomifer  autumnus  frnges  effuderit ;  et  mox 
Bruma  recurrit  iners.  Hor.  Od.  vii.  Lib.  4.  §, 

The  cold  grows  s^ft  with  western  gales, 
The  summer  over  spring  prevails. 

But  yields  to  autumn's  fruiiful  rain. 
As  this  to  winter  storms  and  hails; 

Each  loss  the  hasting  moon  repairs  again.    Sir  W.  Temple. 

.     *  MR  SPECTATOR, 

'  There  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  more  sensible 
delight  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still  evening:  after 
the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such  a  one  I  passed 
not  long  ago,  which  made  me  rejoice  when  the  hour  was 
come  for  the  sun  to  set,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  freshness 
of  the  evening  in  my  garden,  which  thet)  affords  me  the 
pleasantest  hours  I  pass  in  the  whole  four  and  twenty. 
I  immediately  rose  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into 
it.  You  descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps  into  i^  large 
square  divided  into  four  grass-plots,  in  each  nf  which  is  a 
statue  of  white  marble.  This  is  separated  from  a  large 
parterre  by  a  low  wall  j  and  from  thence,  through  a  pair 
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of  iron  gates,  you  are  led  into  a  long  broad  walk  of  tlie 
finest  turf,  set  on  each  side  with  tall  yews,  aud  on  either 
hand  bordered  by  a  canal,  which  on  the  right  divides  the 
walk  from  a  wilderness  parted  into  variety  of  alleys  and 
arbours,  and  on  the  left  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  a  great  number  of  oranges  and 
myrtles.  The  moon  shone  bright,  and  seemed  then  most 
a^eeably  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun,  obliging  me  with 
iS  much  light  as  was  necessary  to  discover  a  thousand 
pleasing  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  divested  of  all  pow- 
er of  heat.  The  reflection  of  it  in  the  water,  the  fanning 
of  the  wind  rustling  on  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the 
thrush  and  nightingale,  and  the  coolness  of  the  walks,  all 
conspired  t©  make  me  lay  aside  all  displeasing  thoughts, 
and  brought  me  into  such  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  is, 
1  believe,  the  next  happiness  to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  • 
sweet  retirement  1  naturally  fell  into  the  repetition  of 
some  lines  out  of  a  ])oem  of  Milton's,  which  he  entitles  II 
Penseroso,  the  ideas  of  which  were  exquisitely  suited  to 
my  present  wandering's  of  thought, 

"  Sweet  bird  .'  that  sluinn'st  the  noise  of  foily. 
Most  musical !  most  mrlaiicholy 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  amenj, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  ev'iiii)g  song  : 
And  missing  thee  1  walk  inisccii 
On  the  dry  smooth-sliavcn  gr^en. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon, 
Hiding  near  her  liighest  noon, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray, 
Tlirough  flie  heaven's  wide  pslldess  wa}', 
And  oft,  as  if  hor  head  she  bowM, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

"  Then  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  witl>  its  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  : 
And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  umlerneath. 
Sent  by  spliits  to  mortals'  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood," 

'  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  viois-iitudes  of  night 
and  day,  on  the  charming  disposition  of  the  seasons,  and 
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their  return  again  in  a  perpetual  circle:  and  oh!  said  I, 
that  I  could  from  these  my  declining^  years  return  ag-Aa 
to  ray  first  spring  of  youth  and  vigour;  Ijut  that,  alas  I 
is  impossible  :  all  that  remains  within  my  power  is  to 
soften  the  inconveniencies  I  feel,  with  an  easy  contented 
mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  this  solitude 
affords  me.  In  this  thought  I  sat  me  down  on  a  bank  of 
flowers,  and  dropt  into  a  slumber,  which,  whether  it  were 
the  effect  of  fumes  and  vapours,  or  my  present  thoughts, 
I  know  not ;  but  methought  the  geuius  of  the  garden 
stood  before  me,  and  introduced  into  the  walk  where  I 
lay  this  drama  aud  different  scenes  of  the  revolution  of 
the  year,  which,  whilst  I  then  saw,  even  in  ray  dream, 
I  resolved  to  write  down,  and  send  to  the  Spectator. 

*  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing  towards  me 
was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful  air  and  shape,  though  he 
seemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exact  proportion  and  sym- 
metry of  parts  which  a  little  more  time  would  have  given 
him;  but,  however,  there  was  such  abloom  in  his  coun- 
tenance, such  satisfaction  and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the 
most  desirable  form  that  1  had  ever  seen.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  flowing  mantle  of  green  silk,  interwoven  with  flow- 
ers; he  had  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcis- 
sus in  his  hand ;  primroses  and  violets  sprang  up  under 
his  feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheered  at  his  approach.  Flora 
was  on  one  hand,  aud  Vertumnus  on  the  other,  in  a  robe 
of  changeable  silk.  After  this  1  was  surprised  to  see  the 
moon-beams  reflected  with  a  sudden  glare  from  armour, 
and  to  see  a  man  completely  armed,  advancing  with  hjs 
sword  drawn.  1  was  soon  informed  by  the  genius  it  was 
Mars,  who  had  long  usurped  a  place  among  the  attend- 
ants of  the  Spring.  He  made  way  for  a  softer  appearance. 
It  was  Venus,  without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beau- 
ties, not  so  much  as  her  own  cestus,  Y/ith  which  she  had 
encompassed  a  globe,  which  she  he]d  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  hand  she  had  a  sceptre  of  gold.  After 
her  followed  the  Graces,  with  arms  entwined  within  one 
another :  their  girdles  were  loosed,  and  they  moved  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  striking  the  ground  alternately  witJi 
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their  (ett.  Then  came  up  the  three  Months  which  belong 
to  this  season.  As  March  advanced  towards  nie,  there 
was  methought  in  his  look  a  lowering  roughness,  which 
ill-befitted  a  month  which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season  ; 
but  as  he  came  forwards,  his  features  became  insensibly 
more  mild  and  gentle ;  he  smoothed  his  brow,  and  looked 
with  so  sweet  a  countenance,  that  I  could  not  but  lament 
his  departure,  though  he  made  way  for  April.  He  ajv 
peared  in  the  greatest  gayety  imaginable,  and  had  a  thou- 
sand pleasures  to  attend  him;  his  look  was  frequently 
clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its  first  composure, 
and  remained  fixed  in  a  smile.  Then  came  May,  attended 
by  Cupid,  with  his  bow  strung,  and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly 
an  arrow  :  as  he  passed  by,  methought  I  heard  a  confused 
noise  of  soft  complaints,  gentle  ecstacies,  and  tender  sighs 
of  lovers ;  vows  of  constancy,  and  as  many  complainings 
of  perfidiousness;  all  which  the  winds  wafted  away  as  soon 
as  they  had  reached  my  hearing.  After  these  I  saw  a 
man  advance  in  the  full  prime  and  vigour  of  his  age;  his 
complexion  was  sanguine  and  ruddy,  his  hair  black,  and 
fell  down  in  beautiful  ringlets  beneath  his  shoulders;  a 
mantle  of  hair-coloured  silk  hung  loosely  upon  him:  he 
advanced  with  a  hasty  step  after  the  Spring,  and  sought 
out  the  shade  and  cool  fountains  which  played  in  the  gar- 
den. He  was  particularly  well  pleased  when  a  troop  of 
Zephyrs  fanned  him  with  their  wings.  He  had  two  com- 
panions, who  walked  on  each  side,  that  made  him  appear 
the  most  agreeable  ;  the  one  was  Aurora  with  fingers  of 
roses,  and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in  gray;  the  other  was 
Vesper,  in  a  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold,  whose 
breath  he  caught  while  it  passed  over  a  bundle  of  honey- 
suckles and  tuberoses  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Pan 
And  Ceres  followed  them  with  four  reapers,  who  danced  a 
morrice  to  the  sound  of  oaten-pipes  and  cymbals.  Then 
came  the  attendant  Months.  June  retained  still  some 
small  likeness  of  the  Spring ;  but  the  other  two  seemed 
to  step  with  a  less  vigorous  tread,  especially  August,  who 
seemed  almost  to  faint,  whilst,  for  half  the  steps  he  took, 
the  dog-star  levelled  his  rays  full  at^his  bead.  They  passed 
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on,  and  made  way  for  a  person  that  seemed  to  bend  a 
little  under  the  weight  of  years ;  his  beard  and  hair,  which 
were  full  grown,  were  composed  of  an  eqnal  nunriber  of 
black  and  gray  ;  he  wore  a  mbe  which  he  had  girt  round 
him,  of  a  yellowish  cast,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  fallen 
leaves,  which  he  walked  u})on.  J  thought  he  hardly  made 
amends  for  expelling  the  foregoing  scene  by  the  large 
quantity  of  fruits  which  he  bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty 
walked  by  his  side  with  a  healthy  fresh  countenance, 
pouring  out  from  a  horn  all  the  various  products  of  the 
year,  Pomona  followed  with  a  glass  of  cyder  in  her  hand, 
with  Bacchus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  accompanied 
by  a  whole  troop  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and  sylvans.  Septem- 
ber, who  came  next,  seemed  in  his  looks  to  promise  a  new 
Spring,  and  wore  the  livery  of  those  months.  The  suc- 
ceeding month  was  all  soiled  with  the  juice  of  grapes,  as 
he  had  just  come  from  the  wine-press.  November,  though 
he  was  in  this  division,  yet,  by  the  many  stops  he  made, 
seemed  rather  inclined  to  the  Winter,  which  followed  close 
at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  in 
the  extremity  of  age  j  the  hair  he  had  was  so  very  white, 
it  seemed  a  real  snow ;  his  eyes  were  red  and  piercing, 
and  his  beard  hung  with  great  quantity  of  icicles ;  he  was 
wrapt  up  in  furs,  but  yet  so  pinched  with  excess  of  cold, 
that  his  limbs  were  all  contracted,  and  his  body  bent  to 
the  ground,  so  that  he  could  not  have  supported  himself 
had  it  not  been  for  Comus,  the  god  of  revels,  and  Ne- 
cessity, the  mother  of  Fate,  who  sustained  him  on  each 
side.  The  shape  and  mantle  of  Comus  was  one  of  the 
things  that  most  surprised  me :  as  he  advanced  towards 
me,  his  countenance  seemed  the  most  desirable  I  had  ever 
seen.  On  the  forepart  of  his  mantle  was  pictured  joy, 
delight,  and  satisfaction,  with  a  thousand  emblems  of 
merriment,  and  jests  with  faces  looking  two  ways  at  once  ; 
but  as  he  passed  from  me  I  was  amazed  at  a  shape  so 
little  correspondent  to  his  face  :  his  head  was  bald,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  limbs  appeared  old  and  deformed-  On  the 
hinder  part  of  his  mantle  was  represented  Murder*  with 

•  The  English  are  branded,  perhaps  nnjuitly,  with  being  addicted  t» 
saicide  about  tiiis  Uni«  of  the  year. 
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dishevelled  hair  and  a  dagger  all  Woody,  Anger  in  a  robe 
of  scarlet,  and  Suspicion  squinting  with  both  eyes;  but 
above  all,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  battle  of  Lapithae 
and  the  Centaurs.  I  detested  so  hiileou<;  a  shape,  and 
turned  my  eyes  upofi  Saturn,  who  was  stealing  away  be- 
hind him,  with  a  scythe  in  one  band  and  an  hour-glass  in 
the  other,  unobserved.  Behind  Necessity  was  Vesta,  the 
goddess  of  fire,  with  a  lamp  which  was  j)erpetually  sup- 
plied with  oil,  and  whose  flame  was  eternal.  She  cheered 
the  rugged  brow  of  Necessity,  and  warmed  her  so  far  as 
almost  to  make  her  assume  the  Features  and  likeness  of 
Choice.  December,  January,  and  February,  passed  on 
after  the  rest,  all  in  furs ;  there  was  Uttle  distinction  to  be 
made  amongst  them  ;  and  they  were  only  more  or  less 
displeasing,  as  they  discovered  more  or  less  haste  towards 
the  grateful  return  of  Spring  Z. 
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-Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 


Aiiri  sacra  fames?  yirg.  .'En.  iii.  56. 

O  cursed  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold  !  DiydoK 

A  VERY  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  carry- 
ing me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dinner,  fell  into 
discoui^se  concerning  the  *  care  of  parents  due  to  their 
children,'  and  the  '  piety  of  children  towards  their  pa- 
rents.' He  was  reflecting  upon  the  succession  of  parti- 
cular virtues  and  qualities  there  might  be  preserved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  if  these  regards  were  recipro- 
cally held  in  veneration  :  but  as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an 
air  of  mirth  and  good-humour  with  his  good  sense  and 
reasoning,  he  entered  into  the  following  relation. 

*  I  will  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or  under 
what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of  nmtual  confi- 
dence and  right  understanding  between  father  and  son 
was  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Valentines  in  Germany. 
Basilius  Valentinus  was  a  person  who  had  arrived^  at  the 
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utmost  perfection  in  the  hermetic  art,  and  itutiated  his  son 
Alexandrinus  in  the  same  vmysteries  :  but,  a5  you  know 
they  are  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the  painful,  th-c  pious 
the  chaste,  and  pure  of  heart,  Basiiius  did  not  opew  to 
him,  because  of  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too  natural 
to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of  which  he  was  master,  as  well 
knowing  that  the  operation  would  tail  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  so  liable  to  errors  in  life  as  Alexajidrinus.  But  be- 
lieving, from  a  certain  indisposition  of  mind  as  well  as 
body,  his  dissolution  was  drawing  nigh,  he  called  Alexan" 
drinus  to  him,  and  as  he  lay  on  a  couch,  over-against  which 
his  son  was  seated,  and  prepared  by  sending  out  servants 
one  after  another,  and  admonition  to  examine  that  no 
one  overheard  them,  he  revealed  the  most  important  of 
his  secrets  with  the  solemnity  and  language  of  an  adept. 
**  My  son,"  said  he,  many  have  been  the  watcLings,  long 
the  lucubrations,  constant  the  labours  of  thy  father,  not 
only  to  gain  a  great  and  plentiful  estate  to  his  posterity, 
but  also  to  take  care  that  he  should  have  no  posterity.  Be 
not  amazed,  my  child  :  I  do  not  mean  that  thou  sbalt  be 
taken  from  me,  but  that  I  will  never  leave  thee,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  said  to  have  posterity.  Behold,  my 
dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  effect  of  what  was  propagated  in 
nine  months.  We  are  not  to  contradict  nature,  but  to 
follow  and  to  help  her ;  just  as  long  as  an  infant  is  ia 
the  womb  of  its  parent,  so  long  are  these  medicines  of  re- 
vivification in  preparing.  Observe  this  small  phial  and 
this  little  gallipot — in  this  an  unguent,  in  the  other  a 
liquor.  In  these,  my  child,  are  collected  such  powers,  as 
shall  revive  the  springs  of  life  when  they  are  yet  but  just 
ceased,  and  give  new  strength,  new  spirits,  and,  in  a 
word,  wholly  restore  all  the  organs  and  senses  of  the  hu- 
man body  to  as  great  a  duration  as  it  had  before  enjoyed 
from  its  birth  to  the  day  of  the  application  of  these  my 
medicines.  But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken  to 
apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the  breath  is  out  of  the 
body,  while  yet  the  clay  is  warm  with  its  late  life,  and 
yet  capable  of  resuscitation.  I  find  my  frame  grown  cra^y 
with  perpetual  toil  and  meditation  j  and  I  conjure  you,  as 
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soon  as  I  am  dead,  anoint  me  with  this  unguent ;  and 
when  you  see  me  begin  to  move,  pour  into  my  lips  this 
inestimable  liquor,  else  the  force  of  the  ointment  will  be 
ineffectual.  By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life  as  I  gave 
you,  and  we  will  from  that  hour  mutually  lay  aside  the 
authority  of  having  bestowed  life  on  each  other,  live  as 
brethren,  and  prepare  new  medicines  against  such  another 
period  of  time  as  will  demand  another  application  of  the 
same  restoratives."  In  a  few  days  after  these  wonderful 
ingredients  were  delivered  to  Alexandrinus,  Basilius  de- 
parted this  life.  But  such  was  the  pious  sorrow  of  the  son 
at  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  father,  and  the  first  transports 
of  grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all  manner  of 
business,  that  he  never  thought  of  the  medicines  till  the 
time  to  which  his  father  had  limited  their  efficacy  was  ex- 
pired. To  tell  the  truth,  Alexandrinus  was  a  man  of  wit" 
and  pleasure,  and  considered  his  father  had  lived  out  his 
natural  time  ;  his  life  was  long  and  uniform,  suitable  to 
the  regularity  of  it;  but  that  he  himself,  poor  sinner, 
wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of  a  very  bad  one  hitherto; 
and,  in  the  examination  of  his  heart,  resolved  to  go  on  as 
he  did  with  this  natural  being  of  his,  but  repent  very 
faithfully,  and  spend  very  piously  the  life  to  which  he 
should  be  restored  by  application  of  these  rarities,  when 
time  should  come,  to  his  own  person. 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence  frequently  pu- 
nishes the  self-love  of  men,  who  would  do  immoderately 
for  their  own  offspring,  with  children  very  much  below 
their  characters  and  qualifications;  insomuch  that  they 
only  transmit  their  names  to  bo  borne  by  those  who  give 
tlaily  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  the  labour  and  ambition  of 
their  progenitors. 

*  It  happened  thus  in  the  family  of  Basilius ;  for  Alex- 
andrinus began  to  enjoy  his  ample  fortune  in  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  household  expense,  furniture,  and  insolent 
equip:tge;  and  this  he  pursued  till  the  day  of  his  own  de- 
parture began,  as  he  grew  sensible,  to  approach.  As  Ba- 
silius was  punished  with  a  son  very  unlike  bin),  Alexan- 
drinus was  visited  by  one  of  his  own  disposition.    It  is 
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natural  that  ill  men  should  be  suspicious ;  and  Alexan* 
drinus,  besides  that  jealousy,  had  proofs  of  the  vicious  dis- 
position of  his  son  Renatus,  for  that  was  his  name. 

*  Alexandrinus,  as  I  have  observed,  having  very  good 
reason  for  thinking  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  real  secret  of  his 
phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living,  projected  to  make 
sure  work,  and  hope  for  his  success  depending  from  the 
avarice,  not  the  bounty  of  his  benefactor. 

*  With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  bed-side, 
and  bespoke  him  in  the  most  pathetic  gesture  and  accent. 
**  As  much,  my  son,  as  you  have  been  addicted  to  vanity 
and  pleasure,  as  I  also  have  been  before  you,*  you  nor  I 
could  escape  the  fame  or  the  good  effects  of  the  profound 
knowledge  of  our  progenitor,  the  renowned  Basilius.  His 
symbol  is  very  well  known  in  the  philosophic  world ;  and 
1  shall  never  forget  the  venerable  air  of  his  countenance, 
when  he  let  me  into  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  sma- 
ragdine  tables  of  Hermes.  *'  It  is  true,"  said  he  '*  and 
far  removed  from  all  colour  of  deceit;  that  which  is  in- 
ferior is  like  that  which  is  superior,  by  which  are  acquired 
and  perfected  all  the  miracles  of  a  certain  work.  The 
father  is  the  sun,  the  mother  the  moon,  the  wind  is  th« 
womb,  the  earth  is  the  nurse  of  it,  and  mother  of  all  per- 
fection. All  this  must  be  received  with  modesty  and  wis- 
dom." The  chymical  people  carry,  in  all  their  jargon,  a 
whimsical  sort  of  piety  which  is  ordinary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving  themselves,  that 
their  regularity  and  strictness  of  manners,  for  the  ends  of 
this  world,  has  so.ne  affinity  to  the  innocence  of  heart 
which  must  recommend  them  to  the  next.  Renatus  won- 
dered to  hear  his  father  talk  so  like  an  adept,  and  with 
such  a  mixture  of  piety;  while  Alexandrinus,  observing- 
his 'attention  fixed,  proceeded.  "This  phial,  child,  and 
this  little  earthen  pot,  will  add  to  thy  estate  so  much  as 
to  make  thee  the  richest  man  in  the  German  empire.  I 
am  going  to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return  to  com- 
mon dust."    Then  he  resumed  a  countenance  of  alacrity, 

*  The  word,  *  neither'  seems  omitted  here,  though  it  ii  not  ia  tb« 
orisiiwl  pubiication  ia  tylio.  or  Lb  tbe  edition  ia  8yo.  u{  1712. 
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and  told  him,  that  if  within  an  hour  after  his  death  he 
anointed  his  whole  body,  and  poured  down  his  throat  that 
liquor  which  he  had  from  old  Basilius,  the  corpse  would 
"be  converted  into  pure  gold.  I  will  not  pretend  to  express 
to  yau  the  unfeigned  tenderness  that  passed  between  these 
two  extraordinary  persons  ;  but  if  the  father  recommend- 
ed the  care  of  his  remains  with  vehemence  and  affection, 
the  son  was  not  behind-hand  in  ])rofessing'  that  he  would 
rot  cut  the  le^st  bit  off  him,  but  upon  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, or  to  provide  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

'  Well,  Alexandrinus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his  body  (as 
our  term  is)  could  not  forbear,  in  the  wantonness  of  his 
lieart,  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  beloved 
fether,  and  cast  up  the  ensuing  value  of  him  before  he 
■proceeded  to  operation.  When  he  knew  the  immense  re- 
ward of  his  pains,  he  began  the  work:  but,  lo!  when  he 
had  anointed  the  corpse  all  over,  and  began  to  apply  the 
liquor,  the  body  stirred,  and  Renatus,  in  a  fright,  broke 
the  phial.'  T. 
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Ouanliim  h  reinm  tnrpitudiiie  abcs,  tanlCini  te  a  vcrboniui  Jihcrtate 
»cjii»gns.  Ttill. 

We  should  be  a^  careful  of  our  words  aa  our  actions ;  ano  as  far  from 
speaking,  as  from  doing  ill.  , 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  inclined  to  de- 
famation. They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent  can  have 
no  gratification  that  way ;  but  it  ever  arises  from  a  neg- 
lect of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  self,  and  an  impatience 
in  seeing  it  in  another.  Else  why  should  virtue  provoke  ? 
Why  should  beauty  displease  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man 
^ivcn  to  scandal  never  lets  the  mention  of  either  pass  by 
him,  without  ottering  something  to  the  diminution  of  it.> 
A  l;idy  the  other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked  somewhat 
iudt'ly  by  ofie  whose  own  character  has  been  very  rudely 
treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intemperance 
very  calmly, '  Good  Madam,  spare  me,  who  am  none  of 
your  ma^chj  T  speak  ill  of  nobody,  and  it  is  a  new  thing 
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to  me  to  be  spoken  ill  of.'  Little  minds  think  fame  con- 
sists in  the  number  of  votes  they  have  on  their  side  among 
the  multitude,  whereas  it  is  really  the  inseparable  fol- 
lower of  good  and  worthy  actions.  Fame  is  as  natural  a 
follower  of  merit,  as  a  shadow  is  of  a  body.  It  is  true 
when  crowds  press  upon  you,  this  shadow  cannot  be  seen  ; 
but  when  they  separate  from  around  you,  it  will  again 
appear.  The  lazy,  the  idle,  and  the  froward,  are  the 
persons  who  are  most  pleased  with  the  little  tales  which 
pass  about  the  town  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ill, 
there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of 
their  own  houses,  and  too  ill-natured  to  open  their  lips  in 
conversation.  It  was  not  a  little  diverting  the  other  day 
to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post-letter,  and  at  these  words, 
*  After  all  her  airs,  he  has  heard  some  story  or  other,  and 
the  match  is  broke  off,'  gives  orders  in  the  midst  of  her 
reading,  '  Put  to  the  horses.'  That  a  young  woman  of 
merit  had  missed  an  advantageous  settlement  was  news 
not  to  be  delayed,  lest  somebody  else  should  have  given 
her  malicious  acquaintance  that  satisfaction  before  her. 
The  unwillingness  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  aa 
inseparable  from  a  scandal-bearer,  as  the  readiness  to 
divulge  bad.  But,  alas !  how  wretchedly  low  and  cod* 
temptible  is  that  state  of  mind,  that  cannot  be  pleased 
but  by  what  is  the  subject  of  lamentation.  This  temper 
has  ever  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  odious  to  gal'ant 
spirits.  The  Persian  soldier,  who  was  heard  reviling  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  well  admonished  by  his  officer,  'Sir, 
you  are  paid  to  fight  against  Alexander,  and  not  to  rai'  at 
him.' 

Cicero,  in  one  of  bis  pleadings,  defending  his  clitnt 
from  general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely,  and  wth 
much  reason,  *  There  are  many  who  have  particuar 
engagements  to  the  prosecutor  ;  there  are  many  wlio  )ts 
known  to  have  ill-will  to  him  for  whom  I  appear;  the^e 
are  many  who  are  naturally  addicted  to  detamation,  aid 
envious  of  any  good  to  any  man,  who  may  have  contr- 
buted  to  spread  reports  of  this  kind :  for  nothing  is  » 

Vol.  IV.  Mm 
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8%vift  as  scandal,  nothing  is  more  easily  sent  abroad,  no- 
thing received  with  more  welcome,  nothing  diffuses  itself 
so  universally.  I  shall  not  desire,  that  if  any  report  to 
oor  disadvantage  has  any  ground  for  it,  you  would  over- 
look or  extenuate  it:  but  if  there  be  any  thing  advanced, 
■without  a  person  who  can  say  whence  he  had  it,  or  which 
is  attested  by  one  who  forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  had 
it  from  one  of  so  little  consideration  that  he  did  iwt  then 
think  it  worth  his  notice,  all  such  testimonies  as  these, 
I  know,  you  will  think  too  slight  to  have  any  credit 
against  the  innocinice  and  honour  of  your  fellow-citizen.* 
When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  very  often  vanishes  among 
such  as  the  orator  has  here  recited.  And  how  despicable 
a  creature  must  that  be,  who  is  in  pain  for  what  passes 
among  so  frivolous  a  people  !  There  is  a  town  in  War- 
wickshire, of  good  note,  and  formerly  pretty  famous  for 
much  animosity  and  dissention,  the  chief  families  of 
which  have  now  turned  all  their  whispers,  backbitings, 
envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and  entertain- 
ment, by  means  of  a  peevish  old  gentlewoman,  known  by 
the  title  of  the  lady  Bluemantle.  This  heroine,  had  for 
many  years  together,  outdone  the  whole  sisterhood  of  gos- 
sips in  invention,  quick  utterance,  and  unprovoked  ma- 
lice. This  good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  though 
txtremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  decrepit  in  her  feet. 
The  two  circumstances  of  being  always  at  home,  from  her 
lameness,  and  very  attentive,  from  her  blindness,  make 
her  lodgings  the  receptaWe  of  all  that  passes  in  town, 
goal  or  bad  ;  but  for  the  latter  she  seems  to  have  the 
better  memory.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  noted  of 
her,  which  is,  that,  as  it  is  usual  with  old  people,  she  has 
a  fivelier  memory  of  things  which  passed  when  she  was 
▼e,7  young  than  of  late  years.  Add  to  all  this,  that  she 
does  not  only  not  love  any  body,  but  she  hates  every 
body-  The  statue  in  Rome*  doos  not  serve  to  vent  ma- 
life  half  so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to  disperse  it.  She 
d»es  not  know  the  author  of  any  thing  that  is  told  her, 

•  A  Matiie  of  Pasqnin  In  that  city,  on  wblcb  MfMstic  renjarka  wert 
pUted,  «u(l  thcDCt:  called  Pasquioadcs 
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but  can  readily  repeat  the  matter  itself ;  therefore,  though 
she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no  one  body 
in  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and  peevish,  that  she 
quarrels  with  all  about  her,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak 
will  instantly  change  her  habitation.  To  indulge  this 
humour,  she  is  led  about  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
same  house  she  is  in  ;  and  the  persons  to  whom  she  is  to 
remove,  being  in  the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her 
own  chamber  again.  At  stated  times  the  gentlewoman 
at  whose  house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the  time,  is  sent  for 
to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her  common  custom.  When 
they  have  a  mind  to  drive  the  jest,  she  is  immediately 
urged  to  that  degree,  that  she  will  board  in  a  family 
with  which  she  has  never  yet  been ;  and  away  she  wift 
go  this  instant,  and  tell  them  all  that  the  rest  have  been 
saying  of  them.  By  this  means  she  has  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  every  house  in  the  place,  without  stirring  from  the 
same  habitation :  and  the  many  stories  which  every  body 
furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  the  deceit,  make  her  the 
general  intelligencer  of  the  town  of  all  that  can  be  said  by 
one  woman  against  another.  Thus  groundless  stories  die 
away,  and  sometimes  truths  are  smothered  under  the  ge- 
neral word,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a 
thing,  *  Oh !  that  is  in  my  lady  Bluemantle's  Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvantage  of 
others,  without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in  no  other  cre- 
dit for  intelligence  than  this  good  lady  Bluemantle,  who  is 
subjected  to  have  her  ears  imposed  upon  for  want  of  other 
helps  to  better  information.  Add  to  this,  that  either 
scandal-hearers  suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which 
she  has  lost,  rather  than  apply  them  to  do  justice  to  their 
neighbours :  and  I  think,  for  the  service  of  my  fair  rea- 
ders, to  acquaint  them,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  lady 
Bluemantla  at  every  visit  in  town.  '    T. 
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No.  428.]  Friday,  July  11,  1712. 

Occupet  cxtremutn  scabies.- 

Hor.  Ars  Peet.  r.  417. 

[The  devil  tdikt  the  hindmost  !  iEnsilsh  Prot'erfo.] 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreasonable  fault  in  rionver- 
Bation,  for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  discourse.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected  to  me  myself,  that  I  am  sruilty  in  tbis 
kind,  in  entertainins:  the  town  every  day,  and  not  giving 
so  many  able  persons,  who  have  it  more  in  their  power, 
and  as  much  in  their  inclination,  an  opportunity  to  oblige 
jnankind  with  their  thoughts.  '  Besides,'  said  one  whom 
I  overheard  the  other  day,  '  why  must  this  paper  turn 
altogether  upon  topics  of  learning  and  morality  ?  Why 
should  it  pretend  only  to  wit,  humour,  or  the  like — things 
•which  are  useful  only  to  men  of  literature,  and  superior 
education  ?  I  would  have  it  consist  also  of  all  things  which 
way  be  necessary  or  useful  to  any  part  of  society  ;  and  the 
inechauic  arts  should  have  their  place  as  well  as  the  libe- 
ral. The  ways  of  gain,  husbandry,  and  thrift,  will  serve 
a  greater  number  of  people,  than  discourses  upon  what 
was  well  said  or  done  by  such  a  philosopher,  hero,  gene- 
ral, or  poi't.' — I  no  sooner  heard  this  critic  talk  of  my 
works,  but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said;  and  from  that 
instant  resolved  to  enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations,  by 
giving  notice  to  all  persons  of  all  orders,  and  each  sex, 
that  if  they  are  pleased  to  send  me  discourses,  with  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can  be  sa- 
tisfied the  writings  are  authentic,  such  their  labours  shall 
be  faithfully  inserted  in  this  paper.  It  will  be  of  much 
more  consequence  to  a  youth,  in  his  apprenticeship,  to 
know  by  what  rules  and  arts  such  a  one  became  sheritf  of 
the  city  of  London,  than  to  sec  the  sign  of  one  of  his  own 
quality  with  a  lion's  heart  in  each  hatid.  The  world,  in- 
deed, is  enchanted  with  rotnantic  and  improbable  achieve- 
meats,  when  the  plain  path  to  respective  greatness  and 
success,  in  the  way  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man  at  present  could  pass  his 
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time  better  than  in  reading  the  history  of  stocks,  and 
knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they  have  had  such  sud- 
den ascents  and  falls  in  the  same  day  ?  Could  he  be  better 
conducted  in  his  way  to  wealth,  which  is  the  great  article 
of  life,  than  iri  a  treatise  dated  from  'Change-alley  by  an 
able  proficient  there  ?  Nothing  certainly  could  be  more 
useful,  than  to  be  well  instructed  in  his  hopes  and  fears ; 
to  be  diffident  when  others  exult ;  and  with  a  secret  joy 
buy  when  others  think  it  their  interest  to  sell.  1  invite 
all  persons  who  have  any  thing  to  say  for  the  profitable 
information  of  the  public,  to  take  their  turns  in  my  paper: 
they  are  welcome,  from  the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  lon- 
gitude, to  the  humble  author  of  straps  for  razors.  If  to 
carry  ships  in  safety,  to  give  help  to  a  people  tossed  in  a 
troubled  sea,  without  knowing  to  what  shores  they  bear, 
what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  pray  for  in  their  ex- 
tremity, be  a  worthy  labour,  and  an  invention  that  de- 
serves a  statue;  at  the  same  time,  he  who  has  found  a 
means  to  let  the  instrument  which  is  to  make  your  visage 
less  horrible,  and  your  person  more  smug,  easy  in  the  ope- 
ration, is  worthy  of  some  kind  of  good  reception.  If  things 
of  high  moment  meet  with  renown,  those  of  little  con- 
sideration, since  of  any  consideration,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised. In  order  that  no  merit  may  lie  hid,  and  no  art 
unimproved,  I  repeat  it,  that  I  call  artificers,  as  well  as 
philosophers,  to  my  assistance  in  the  public  service.  It 
would  be  of  great  use  if  we  had  an  exact  history  of  the 
successes  of  every  great  shop  within  the  city- walls,  what 
tracts  of  land  have  been  purchased  by  a  constant  attend- 
ance within  a  walk  of  thirty  foot.  If  it  could  also  be  noted 
in  the  equipage  of  those  who  are  ascended  from  the  suc- 
cessful trade  of  their  ancestors  into  figure  and  equipage, 
such  accounts  would  quicken  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  acquisitions,  and  discountenance  luxury  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them. 

To  diversify  these  kinds  of  informations,  the  industry  of 
the  female  world  is  not  to  be  unobserved.     She  to  whose 
household  virtues  it  gs  owing,  that  men  do  honour  to  bef 
M  M2 
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husband,  should  be  recorded  with  veneration  ;  she  who  has 
wasted  his  labours,  with  infamy.  When  we  are  come  into 
domestic  life  in  this  manner,  to  awaken  caution  and  at- 
tendance to  the  main  point,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give 
now  and  then  a  touch  of  tragedy,  and  describe  that  most 
dreadful  of  all  human  conditions,  the  case  of  bankruptcy: 
bow  plenty,  credit,  cheerfulness,  full  hopes,  and  easy  pos- 
sessions, are  in  an  instant  turned  into  penury,  faint  as- 
pects, diffidence,  sorrow,  and  misery;  how  the  man,  who 
with  an  open  hand  the  day  before  could  administer  to 
the  extremities  of  others,  is  shunned  to-day  by  the  friend 
of  his  bosom.  It  would  be  useful  to  show  how  just  this 
is  on  the  negligent,  how  lamentable  on  the  industrious. 
A  paper  written  by  a  merchant  might  give  this  island  a 
true  sense  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  his  character, 
it  might  be  visible  from  what  he  could  say,  that  no  soldier 
entering  a  breach  adventures  more  for  honour,  than  the 
trader  does  for  wealth  to  his  country.  In  both  cases,  the 
adventurers  have  their  own  advantage;  but  I  know  no 
cases  wherein  every  body  else  is  a  sharer  in  the  success.  . 
It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history,  that  the  battles  in 
those  narrations  are  scarce  ever  to  be  understood.  This 
misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  historians 
in  the  methods  of  drawing  up,  changing  the  forms  of  a 
battalia,  and  the  enemy  retreating  from,  as  well  as  ap- 
proaching to,  the  charge.  But  in  the  discourses  from  the 
correspondents  whom  I  now  invite,  the  danger  will  be  of 
another  kind ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  caution  them  only 
against  using  terms  of  art,  and  describing  thing's  that  are 
familiar  to  them  in  words  unknown  to  the  reader.  I  pro- 
mise myself  a  great  harvest  of  new  circumstances,  pert- 
sons,  and  things,  from  this  proposal ;  and  a  world,  which 
many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  discovered 
as  wholly  new.  This  sort  of  intelligence  will  give  a  lively 
image  of  the  chain  and  mutual  dependence  of  human  so- 
ciety, take  oflf  impertinent  prejudices,  enlarge  the  minds 
of  those  whose  views  are  confined  to  their  own  circum- 
stances ;   and,  in  short,  if  the  knowinf  in  several  arti. 
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professions,  and  trades,  will  exert  themselves,  it  cannot 
but  produce  a  new  field  of  diversion  and  instruction, 
more  agreeable  than  has  yet  appeared.  T. 
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. Popnlumque  falsis  dedocet  uti 

Vocibus Hor.  Od.  ii.  Lib.  2.  IQ. 

From  cheats  of  ■words  the  crowd  she  brings 

To  real  estimates  of  things.  Creech.  '. 

«  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Since  I  gave  an  account  of  an  agreeable  set  of  com- 
pany which  were  gone  down  into  the  country,  I  have 
received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  institution  of  an 
infirmary  for  those  who  should  be  out  of  humour  has  had 
very  good  effects.  My  letters  mention  particular  circum- 
stances of  two  or  three  persons,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
retire  of  their  own  accord,  and  notified  that  they  were 
withdrawn,  with  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  company,  in  their 
respective  memorials.' 

"  The  humble  Memorial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dainty ,  Spinster, 
«  SHOWETH, 

"  That  conscious  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  accom- 
panied with  a  vanity  of  being  admired,  she  had  gone  into 
exile  of  her  own  accord. 

**  She  is  sensible,  that  a  vain  person  is  the  most  insuf- 
ferable creature  living  in  a  well-bred  assembly. 

"  That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  public  again, 
she  might  have  assurances  that  though  she  might  be  thought 
handsome,  there  might  not  more  address  of  compliment  be 
paid  to  her  than  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  That  she  conceived  it  a  kind  of  superiority,  that  one 
person  should  take  upon  him  to  commend  another. 

*'  Lastly,  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary,  to  avoid  a 
particular  person,  who  took  upon  him  to  profess  aa 
admiration  of  her. 

"  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of  due  place 
might  be  declared  an  offence^  and  punished  in  the  same 
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manner  tvith  detraction,  in  that  the  latter  did  but  report 
persons  defective,  and  the  former  made  them  so. 

*'  All  which  is  submitted,  &c." 

*  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity  in  this  memo- 
rial very  uncommon  ;  but  my  friend  informs  me,  that  the 
alleg;atioi)S  of  it  were  groundless,  insomuch  that  this  de- 
claration of  an  aversion  to  being  praised  was  understood 
to  be  no  other  than  a  secret  trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which 
reason  it  lies  still  on  the  table  unanswered.* 

*'  The  humble  Memorial  of  the  Lady  Lydia  Loller. 

"  SIIOWETH, 

"  That  the  lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of  quality ;  married 
to  a  private  gentleman. 

*'  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor  ill. 

**  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

"  That  the  lady  Lydia  cannot  see  company. 

**  That  she  desires  the  infirmary  may  be  her  apartment 
during  her  stay  in  the  country. 

**  That  they  would  please  to  make  merry  with  their 
equals. 

"  That  Mr.  Loller  might  stay  with  them  if  he  thought 
fit." 

'  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  lady  Lydia  was  still 
at  London.' 

''  The  humble  Memorial  of  Thomas  Sudden,  esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 
"  SHOWETH, 
•*  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  argumentation. 
**  That  he  talks  loud. 

**  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of  debate.  ^ 
'**  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster-hall,  when 
the  late  shake  of  the  roof  hajipened,  only  because  a  coun- 
sel of  the  «)thcr  side  asscrtctl  it  was  coming  down. 
"  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  c-onscnt  to  any  thing.. 
*'  That  he  stayi  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  himself. 
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**  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself,  he  will  wait  on 
the  company." 

*  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  to  re- 
quire a  cessation  from  company.' 

'*  TTie  Memorial  of  Frank  Jolly. 
"  SHOWETH, 

*'  That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  infirmary,  in  re- 
gard he  is  sensible  of  a  certain  rustic  mirth,  which  renders 
him  unfit  for  polite  conversation. 

*'  That  he  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by  abstinence 
and  thin  diet,  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

"  That  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room  as  if  he  were 
an  express  from  abroad. 

"  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with  a  matted  an- 
tichamber,  to  practise  motion  without  being  heard. 

**  That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps  himself 
before  a  glass,  to  learn  to  act  with  moderation. 

**  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is  oppres- 
sive to  persons  of  composed  behaviour. 

*'  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  M'ord  *  pshaw, 
pshaw.' 

**  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cane. 

**  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  said  cane, 
he  will  wait  on  the  company,  &c." 

**  The  Memorial  of  John  Rhubarb^  esq, 
*'  SHOWETH, 

**  That  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the  infirmary,  but 
that  he  is  in  perfect  good  health,  except  that  he  has  by 
long  use,  and  for  want  of  discourse,  contracted  an  habit 
of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

*'  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  but  what 
to  say,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  unhappy  malady 
of  complaining  that  he  is  sick. 

*'  That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore  he  has 
not  waited  for  being  sentenced  to  it. 
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**  That  he  is  conscious  there  is  nothing  more  loi proper 
than  such  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in  that  they 
must  pity,  whether  they  think  the  lamenter  iU  or  not ; 
and  that  the  complainant  must  make  a  silly  figure,  whe- 
ther he  is  pitied  or  not. 

**  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he  may  have  people 
to  know  how  he  does,  and  he  will  make  his  appearance." 

*  The  valetudinarian  was  likewise  easily  excused :  and 
the  society,  being  resolved  not  only  to  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  pass  their  time  agreeably  for  the  present  season, 
but  also  to  commence  such  habits  in  themselves  as  may  be 
of  use  in  their  future  conduct  in  general,  are  very  ready 
to  give  into  a  fancied  or  real  incajiacity  to  join  with  their 
measures,  in  order  to  have  no  humourist,  proud  man,  im- 
pertinent or  sufficient  fellow,  break  in  upon  their  happi- 
ness. Great  evils  seldom  happen  to  disturb  company; 
but  indulgence  in  particularities  of  humour  is  the  seed  of 
making  half  our  time  hang  in  susj  ence,  or  waste  away 
under  real  discomposures. 

*  Among  other  things,  it  is  carefully  provided  that  there 
may  not  be  disagreeable  familiarities.  No  one  is  to 
appear  in  the  public  rooms  undressed,  or  enter  abruptly 
into  each  other's  apartment  without  intimation.  Every 
one  has  hitherto  been  so  careful  in  his  behaviour,  that 
there  has  but  one  offender,  in  ten  days'  time,  been  sent 
into  the  infirmary,  and  that  was  for  throwing  away  his 
cards  at  whist. 

"  *  He  has  offered  his  submission  m  the  following  terms  :* 

**  The  humble  Petition  of  Jeoffry  Hotspur ,  esq. 

"SllOWLTH, 

"  Though  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped,  and  threw 
down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable  respect  for  the 
ladies,  and  the  whole  company. 

"  That  he  humbly  desires  it  may  be  considered,  in  the 
case  of  gaming,  there  are  many  motives  which  provoke 
the  disorder. 

"  That  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  desire  of  victory,  ar« 
both  thwarted  in  losinir. 
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'*  That  all  conversations  in  the  world  have  indulged 
human  infirmity  in  this  case. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  mnst  humbly  prays,  that 
he  may  be  restored  to  the  company:  and  he  hopes  to 
bear  ill-fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  the  future,  and  to 
demean  himself  so  as  to  be  no  more  than  <:heerful  when 
he  wins,  than  grave  when  he  loses."  T. 
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re  peregrinuni,  viciuia  rauca  reclaniat. 

Jlor.  lip.  xvi).  I,ib.  1.  6C. 


-The  crowd  repIk-5,  \ 


Go  seek  a  stranger  lo  believe  thy  lies 

'SIR, 
*  As  you  are  a  Spectator-General,  you  may  ,vith  au- 
thority censure  whatever  looks  ill,  and  is  offensive  to  the 
sight ;  the  worst  nuisance  of  which  kind,  methinks,  is  the 
scandalous  appearance  of  poor  in  all  parts  of  this  wealthy 
city.  Such  miserable  objects  affect  the  compassionate  be- 
holder with  dismal  ideas,  discompose  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  mind,  and  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  he  might  other- 
wise take  in  surveying  the  grandeur  of  our  metropolis. 
Who  can,  without  remorse,  see  a  disabled  sailor,  the  pur- 
veyor of  our  luxury,  destitute  of  necessaries .'  Who  can 
behold  the  honest  soldier,  that  bravely  withstood  the  ene- 
my,  rrostrate  and  in  want  among  his  friends  .*  It  were 
endless  to  mentien  all  the  variety  of  wretchedness,  and 
the  numberless  poor  that  not  only  singly,  but  in  compa- 
nies, implore  your  charity.  Spectacles  of  this  nature  €very 
where  occur;  and  it  is  unaccountable  that,  amongst  the 
many  lamentable  cries  that  infest  this  town,  your  comp- 
troller-general should  not  take  notice  of  the  most  shock- 
ing, viz.  those  of  the  needy  and  afflicted.  I  cannot  but 
think  he  waved  it  merely  out  of  good  breeding,  choosing 
rather  to  wave  his  resentment  than  upbraid  his  country- 
men with  inhumanity :  however,  let  not  charity  be  sa- 
crificed to  popularity ;  and  if  bis  ears  were  deaf  to  their 
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complaint,  let  not  your  eyes  overlook  their  persons. 
There  are,  I  know,  many  impostors  among  them.  Lame- 
ness and  blindness  are  certainly  very  often  acted;  but 
can  those  who  have  their  sight  and  limbs  employ  them 
better  than  in  knowing  whether  they  are  counterfeited 
or  n«t  ?  I  know  not  which  of  the  two  misapplies  his  senses 
most,  he  who  pretends  himself  blind  to  move  compassion, 
or  he  who  beholds  a  miserable  object  without  pitying  it. 
But  in  order  to  remove  such  impediments,  I  wish,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, you  would  give  us  a  discourse  upon  beggars,  that  we 
may  not  pass  by  true  objects  of  charity,  or  give  to  im- 
posters.  I  looked  out  of  my  window  the  other  morning 
earlier  than  ordinary,  and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  an  hour 
before  the  passage  he  stands  in  is  frequented,  with  a 
needle  and  a  thread  thriftily  mending  his  stockings.  My 
astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  I  beheld  a  lame 
fellow,  whose  legs  were  too  big  to  walk  within  an  hour 
after,  bring  him  a  pot  of  ale.  I  will  not  mention  the 
shakings,  distortions,  and  convulsions,  which  many  of 
them  practise  to  gain  an  alms:  but  sure  I  am  they  ought 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  condition,  either  by  the  beadle 
or  the  magistrate.  They,  it  seems,  relieve  their  posts, 
according  to  their  talents.  There  is  the  voice  of  an  old 
woman  never  begins  to  beg  till  nine  in  the  evening;  and 
then  she  is  destitute  of  lodging,  turned  out  for  want  of 
rent,  and  has  the  same  ill  fortune  every  night  in  the 
year.  You  should  employ  an  officer  to  bear  the  distress 
of  each  beggar  that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place,  who 
is  ever  in  the  same  tone,  and  succeeds  because  his  audience 
is  continually  changing,  though  he  does  not  alter  his  la« 
mentation.  If  we  have  nothing  else  for  our  money,  let  us 
have  more  invention  to  be  cheated  with.  All  which  is 
submitted  to  your  spectatorial  vigilance;  and 
'  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  most  humble  servant.' 


*  I  was  last  Sunday  highly  transported  at  our  parish- 
church  ;  the  gentleman  in  the  piUpit  pleaded  movingly  ia 
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behalf  of  the  poor  children,  and  they  for  themselves  much 
more  forcibly  by  singing  an  hymn ;  and  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  a  contributor  to  this  little  religious  institution  of 
innocents,  and  am  sure  I  never  disposed  of  money  more  to 
my  satisfaction  and  advantage.  The  inward  joy  I  find  in 
myself,  and  the  good-will  I  bear  to  mankind,  make  me 
heartily  wish  those  pious  works  may  be  encouraged,  that 
the  present  promoters  may  reap  delight,  and  posterity  the 
benefit  of  them.  But  whilst  we  are  building  this  beautiful 
edifice,  let  not  the  old  ruins  remain  in  view  to  sully  the 
prospect.  Whilst  we  are  cultivating  and  improving  this 
young  hopeful  offspring,  let  not  the  ancient  and  helpless 
creatures  be  shamefully  neglected.  The  crowds  of  poor, 
or  pretended  poor,  in  every  place,  are  a  great  reproach  to 
us,  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  other  charity.  It  is  the 
utmost  reproach  to  society,  that  there  should  be  a  poor 
man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor  rogue  unpunished.  I  hope  you 
will  think  no  part  of  human  hfe  out  of  your  consideration, 
but  will,  at  your  leisure,  give  us  the  history  of  plenty  and 
want,  and  the  natural  gradations  towards  them,  calculated 
for  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

♦T.  D. 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  very 
great  indecency,  which  is  extremely  common,  though, 
I  think,  never  yet  under  your  censure.  It  is.  Sir,  the 
strange  freedoms  some  ill-bred  married  people  take  in 
company;  the  unseasonable  fondness  of  some  husbands, 
and  the  ill-timed  tenderness  of  some  wives*  They  talk 
and  act  as  if  modesty  was  only  fit  for  maids  and  bachelors, 
and  that  too  before  both.  I  was  once,  Mr.  Spectator, 
where  the  fault  I  speak  of  was  so  very  flagrant,  that  (being, 
you  must  know,  a  very  bashful  fellow,  and  several  young 
ladies  in  the  room)  I  protest  I  was  quite  out  of  coun- 
tenance. Lucina,  it  seems,  was  breeding;  and  she  did 
nothing  but  entertain  the  company  with  a  discourse  upon 
the  difficulty  of  reckoning  to  a  day,  and  said  she  kuew 
those  who  were  certain  to  an  hour  j  then  fell  a  laughing 

Vol.  IV  N  n 
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at  a  silly  inexperienced  creature,  who  was  a  month  above 
her  time.  Upon  her  husband's  coining  in,  she  put  several 
questions  to  him ;  which  he  not  caring  to  resolve, "  Well," 
cries  Lucina,  "  I  shall  have  'em  all  at  night." — But  lest  I 
should  seem  guilty  of  the  very  fault  I  write  against,  I 
shall  only  entreat  Mr.  Spectator  to  correct  such  misde- 
meanors. 

"  For  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 
Auvl  with  jnysteiioiis  reverence,  I  deem." 

*  I  ara,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
T  *  THOMAS  MEAN  WELL.* 
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Quill  diilrius  honiiiium  gciicri  a  uatura  datum  est,  qiiam  siii  qiiiqoe 
libcri  I  Tail. 

What  is  there  in  nature  so  dear  to  a  man  as  bis  own  cniidren  ? 

1  HAVE  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  several 
unhappinesses  of  life,  and  comparing  the  infelicities  of  old 
age  to  those  of  infancy.  The  calamities  of  children  are 
due  to  the  negligence  and  misconduct  of  parents;  those 
of  age  to  the  past  life  which  led  to  it.  I  have  here  the 
history  of  a  boy  and  girl  to  their  wedding-day,  and  I 
think  I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  livelier  image  of  the  in- 
sipid way  in  which  time  uncultivated  passes,  than  by  en- 
tertaining him  with  their  authentic  epistles,  expressing  all 
that  was  remarkable  in  their  lives,  till  the  period  of  their 
life  above-mentioned.  The  sentence  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  which  is  only  a  warm  interrogation,  *  What  is  there 
in  nature  so  dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to  him.''  is  all 
the  reflection  I  shall  at  present  make  on  those  who  are 
negligent  or  cruel  in  the  education  of  them. 

•  Mil.  .SPliClATOR, 

*  I  am  now  entering  into  my  one  and  twentieth  year, 
and  do  not  know  that  1  had  one  day's  thorough  satisfaction 
*i«cc  1  came  to  ycar^.  of  any  reflectiun,  till  the  time  they 
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say  others  lose  their  liberty — the  day  of  ray  marriage.  I 
ara  son  to  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great  estate,  who  resolved 
to  keep  me  out  of  the  vices  of  the  age ;  and,  in  order  to 
it,  never  let  me  see  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give 
me  any  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a  gram- 
mar-school, where  my  master  received  orders  every  p(;st 
to  use  me  very  severely,  and  have  no  regard  to  my  having 
a  great  estate.  At  fifteen  I  was  removed  to  the  university, 
where  I  lived,  out  of  my  father's  great  discretion,  in  sc;\n- 
dalous  poverty  and  want,  till  I  was  big  enough  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  I  was  sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends  you  the 
underwritten.  When  we  were  put  together,  we  both  con- 
sidered that  we  could  not  be  worse  than  we  were  ia  taking 
one  another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty,  entered  into 
wedlock.  My  father  says  1  am  now  a  man,  and  may  speak 
to  him  like  another  gentleman. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•  RICHARD  RENTFUEE.' 
♦  MR.  SPEC, 
*  I  grew  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a  gay 
widow,  and  did  not  care  for  showing  me,  till  about  two 
years  and  a  half  ago;  at  which  time  my  guardian-uncle 
sent  me  to  a  boarding-school,  with  orders  to  contradict 
me  in  nothing,  for  I  had  been  misused  enough  already. 
I  had  not  been  there  above  a  month,  when,  being  in  the 
kitchen,  I  saw  some  oatmeal  on  the  dresser ;  1  put  two  or 
three  corns  in  my  mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  handful,  went 
into  my  chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  months  after 
never  failed  taking  toll  of  every  pennyworth  of  oatmeal 
that  came  into  the  house :  but  one  day  playing  with  a 
tobacco-pipe  Ijetweeu  my  teeth,  it  happened  to  break  in 
my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a 
delicious  roughness  on  my  tongue,  that  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  had  champed  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
pipe.  I  forsook  the  oatmeal,  and  stuck  to  the  pipes  three 
months,  in  which  time  I  had  dispensed  with  thirty-seven 
foul  pipes,  all  to  the  bowls :  they  belonged  to  an  old  gen- 
tleman, father  to  my  governess.  He  locked  up  the  clean 
ones.    I  left  off  eating  of  pipes,  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk. 
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I  was  soon  tired  of  this.  I  then  nibbled  all  the  red  wax 
of  our  last  ball-tickets,  and,  three  weeks  after,  the  black 
wax  from  the  bur\'ing-tickets  of  the  old  gentleman.  Two 
months  after  this  I  lived  upon  thunder-bolts,  a  certain  lonj 
round  bluish  stone  which  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our 
garden.  I  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  ;  but  thun- 
der-bolts growing  scarce,  I  fastened  tooth  anfl  nail .  upon 
our  garden-wall,  which  I  stuck  to  almost  a  twelvemonth, 
and  had  in  that  time  peeled  and  devoured  half  a  foot  to- 
wards our  neighbour's  yard.  I  now  thought  myself  the 
happiest  creature  in  the  world  ;  and  1  believe,  in  my  con- 
science, I  had  eaten  quite  through,  had  I  had  it  in  my 
chamber ;  but  now  I  became  lazy  and  unwilling  to  stir, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  food  nearer  home,  I  then  to»k  a 
strange  hankering  to  coals  j  I  fell  to  scranching  'em,  and 
had  already  consumed,  I  am  certain,  as  much  as  would 
have  dressed  my  wedding-dinner,  when  my  uncle  came  for 
me  home.  He  was  in  the  parlour  with  my  governess,  when 
I  was  called  down.  I  went  in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he 
made  me  call  him  father;  and  when  I  expected  the  bless- 
ing I  asked,  the  good  gentleman,  in  a  surprise,  turns  him- 
self to  ray  governess,  and  asks,  whether  this  (pointing  to 
me)  was  his  daughter.'  **  This,"  added  he,  "  is  the  very 
picture  of  death.  My  child  was  a  plump-faced,  hale,  fresh- 
coloured  girl ;  but  this  looks  as  if  she  was  half-starved — a 
mere  skeleton."  My  governess,  who  is  really  a  good  wo- 
man, assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for  nothing ;  and 
withal  told  him  I  was  continually  eating  some  trash  or 
other,  and  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the  green- 
sickness, her  orders  being  never  to  cross  me.  But  this 
magnified  but  little  with  ray  father,  who  presently,  in  a 
kind  of  pet,  paying  for  ray  board,  took  me  home  with  him. 
I  had  not  been  long  at  home,  but  one  Sunday  at  church 
(I  shall  never  forget  it)  I  saw  a  young  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman that  pleased  me  hugely  j  I  liked  him  of  all  men  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  began  to  wish  I  could  be  as  pleas- 
ing to  him.  The  very  next  day  he  came,  with  his  father, 
a  visiting  to  our  house  :  we  were  left  alone  together,  with 
directions  on  both  sides  to  be  in  love  with  one  another  j 
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and  in  three  weeks  time  we  were  married.  I  rei^ained 
my  former  health  and  complexion,  and  am  now  as  hajtpy 
as  the  day  is  long.  Now,  Mr.  Spec,  I  desire  you  would 
find  out  some  name  for  these  craving  damsels,  whether 
dignified  or  distinguished  under  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing denominations ;  to  wit,  "  Trash-eaters,  Oatmeal- 
chewers.  Pipe-champers,  Chalk-lickers,  Wax-nibblers, 
Coal-scranchers,  Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel-diggers  :"  and, 
good  sir,  do  your  utmost  endeavour  ta  prevent  (by  ex- 
posing) this  unaccountable  folly,  so  prevailing  among  the 
young  ones  of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  such  sud" 
den  ^ood  luck  as, 

*  Sir,  your  constant  reader,  . 

/  and  very  humble  servant, 

♦  SABINA  GREEN, 
r£>  '  Now  SABINA  RENTFREE.* 
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— » Inter  strepit  amer  ©lores.  Firg.  Ed.  ix.  56. 

He  gabbles  like  a  goose  "unidst  the  swan-like  qaire.—Dryden, 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  July  14. 

*  According  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  your  papers 
to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write,  1  have  sent  you  the 
following  short  dissertation  against  the  vice  of  being  pre^ 
judiced.   ,. 

*  Your  most  humt>le  servant.* 

**  Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of  glory; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are  united  in  the 
same  society,  they  are  studious  to  lessen  the  reputation  of 
others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own.  The  wise  are  content 
to  guide  the  springs  in  silence,  and  rejoice  in  secret  at 
their  regular  pro|;ress.  To  prate  and  triumph  is  the  part 
allotted  to  the  trifling  and  superficial.  The  geese  were 
providentially  ordained  to  save  the  Capitol.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  invention  of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish 
parties  is  omns  to  the  beaus  and  belles  of  this  islands 
N  N  2 
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Hats,  moulded  into  different  cocks  and  pinches,  have 
long  bid  mutual  defiance  ;  patches  have  been  set  ag^ainst 
patches  in  battle  array  ;  stocks  have  risen  and  fallen  in 
proportion  to  head-dresses;  and  peace  or  war  been  ex- 
pected, as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevailed. 
These  are  the  standard-bearers  in  our  contending  armies, 
the  dwarfs  and  'squires  who  carry  the  impresses  of  the 
giants  or  knights,  not  born  to  fight  themselves,  but  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  ensuing  combat. 

**  It'  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  far  men  of 
weak  understanding,  and  strong  fancy,  are  hurried  by 
their  prejudices,  even  to  the  believing  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  adverse  party  are  a  band  of  villains  and  demons. 
Foreigners  complain  that  the  English  are  the  proudest 
nation  under  heaven.  Perhaps  they  too  have  their  share : 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  general  charges  against  bodies  of 
men  is  the  fault  I  am  writing  against.  It  must  be  owned, 
to  our  shame,  that  our  common  people,  and  most  who 
have  not  travelled,  have  an  irrational  contempt  for  the 
language,  dress,  customs,  and  even  the  shape  and  minds 
of  other  nations.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  sense,  have 
wondered  that  a  great  genius  should  spring  out  of  Ire- 
laud  ;  and  think  you  mad  In  affirming  that  flne  odes  have 
been  written  in  Lapland'. 

**  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  heretofore  reigned  in 
the  two  universities,  is  extinct,  and  almost  over  betwixt 
college  and  college.  In  parishes  and  schools,  the  thirst 
of  glory  still  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of  foot-ball  and  cock- 
fighting,  these  little  republics  reassume  their  national  ha- 
tred to  each  other.  My  tenant  in  the  country  is  verily 
persuaded,  that  the  parish  of  the  enemy  hath  not  one 
honest  man  in  it. 

*'  I  always  hated  satires  against  women,  and  satires 
agaiust  men:  1  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stranger  who  laughs 
at  the  religion  of  the  faculty :  my  spleen  rises  at  a  dull 
rogue,  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  and  aldermen  ;  and  I 
was  never  better  pleaset!  than  with  a  piece  of  justice  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  body  of  a  Templar,  who  was  very  arch 
upon  parsooSi 
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*'  The  necessities  of  mankind  require  various  employ- 
ments ;  and  whoever  excels  in  his  province  is  worthy  of 
praise.  All  men  are  not  educated  after  the  same  manner, 
nor  have  all  the  same  talents.  Those  who  are  deficient 
deserve  our  compassion,  and  have  a  title  to  our  assistance. 
All  cannot  be  bred  in  the  same  place;  but  in  all  places 
there  arise,  at  different  times,  such  persons  as  do  honour 
to  their  society,  which  may  raise  envy  in  little  souls,  but 
are  admired  and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

*'  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  educated  in  so- 
cieties of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their  instructions  and 
examples  are  of  extraordinary  advantage.  It  is  highly 
proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence  of  the  governing  persons, 
and  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the 
growing  members  to  worthy  pursuits  and  honest  emula- 
tion ;  but  to  swell  young  minds  with  vain  thoughts  of 
the  dignity  of  their  own  brotherhood,  by  debasing  and 
vilifying  all  others,  doth  tliem  a  real  injury.  By  this 
means  I  have  found  that  their  efforts  have  become  lan- 
guid, and  their  prattle  irksome,  as  thinking  it  sufficient 
praise  that  they  are  children  of  so  illustrious  and  ample  a 
family.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well  as  more  gene- 
rous method,  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  youth  such  persons 
as  have  made  a  noble  progress  in  fraternities  less  talked 
of,  which  seems  tacitly  to  reproach  their  sloth  who  loll 
so  heavily  in  the  seats  of  mighty  improvement.  Active 
spirits  hereby  would  enlarge  their  notions ;  whereas,  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men,  in 
their  own  body,  they  can  only  gain  a  secondary  and  de- 
rivative kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like  those  of 
authors  or  painters,  run  into  atfectations  of  some  oddness, 
which  perhaps  was  not  disagreeable  in  the  original,  but  sits 
ungracefully  on  the  narrow-souled  transcriber. 

*'  By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys  are 
growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not  to  censure 
superficially  ;  but  imbibe  those  principles  of  general  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  which  alone  can  make  them  easy  to 
themselves,  and  beloved  by  others. 

'**  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expunged  all  prejudice 
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out  of  ray  heart;  insomuch,  that  though  I  am  a  firm  j>ro- 
testaiit,  I  hope  to  see  the  pope  and  cardinals  without  vio- 
lent emotions ;  and  though  I  aiu  naturally  grave,  I  expect 
to  meet  good  company  at  Paris. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant.** 

•  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I^find  you  are  a  general '^undertaker,  and  have,  by 
your  correspondents  or  self,  an  insight  into  most  things ; 
which  makes  me  apply  myself  to  you  at  present,  in  the 
sorest  calamity  that  ever  iaefel  man.  My  wife  has  taken 
something  ill  of  me,  and  has  not  spoke  one  word,  good  or 
bad,  to  me,  or  any  body  in  the  family,  since  Friday  was 
seven-night.  What  must  a  man  do  in  that  case  ?  Your 
advice  would  be  a  great  obligation  to, . 

*Sir, 
'^Your  most  humble'  servant, 

'  RALPH  TIIIMBLETON.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  July  15, 1718. 

*  When  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in  inserting; 
this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  OLIVIA. 
"  DEAR  OLIVIA, 

"  It  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the  liappiness  of 
knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  presont  I  received 
the  second  of  April.  I  am  heartily  sorry  it  did  not  come 
to  hand  the  day  before ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  it  very 
hard  upon  people  to  lose  their  jest,  that  offer  at  one  but 
once  a-year.  I  congratulate  myself  however  upon  the 
earnest  given  me  of  something  further  intended  in  my 
favour;  for  I  am  told,  that  the  man  who  is  thought  wor- 
thy by  a  lady  to  make  a  fool  of,  stands  fair  enough  in 
her  opinion  to  become  one  day  her  husband.  Till  such 
time  as  I  have  the  honour  of  being  sworn,  I  take  l«ave  to 
subscribe  myself, 

*'  Dear  Olivia,  your  fool  elect. 

»P  "HICODEMTJNCIO." 
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Perlege  Maeonio  cantatas  carmine  ranas, 
£t  ffoateni  nugis  solvere  disce  meis. 

Mart.  Epig.  clxxxiii.  14.  ) 

To  bauish  anxious  thought,  and  quiet  pain. 
Read  Homer'*  frogs,  or  my  more  trifling  strain. 

The  moral  world,  as  consisting  of  males  and  females, 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs, 
fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which  would  have  no  place  in 
it  were  there  but  one  sex.  Had  our  species  no  females 
in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  creatures  from  what 
they  are  at  present:  their  endeavours  to  please  the  op- 
posite sex  polishes  and  refines  them  out  of  those  manners 
which  are  most  natural  to  them,  and  often  sets  theni 
upon  modelling-  themselves,  not  according  to  the  plans 
which  they  approve  in  their  own  opinions,  but  according 
to  those  plans  which  they  think  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
female  world.  In  a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  un- 
happy, but  a  rude  unfinished  creature,  were  he  conversant 
with  none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women,  on  the  other  side,  are  apt  to  form''*themselves 
in  every  thing  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of  reasonable 
creatures  with  whom  they  are  here  blended  arid  confused  : 
their  thoughts  are  ever  turned  upon  appearing  amiable  to 
the  other  sex;  they  talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a 
design  upon  us ;  every  feature  of  their  faces,  every  part  of 
their  dress,  is  filled  with  snares  and  allurements.  There 
would  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In  short, 
it  is  the  male  that  gives  charms  to  women-kind,  that 
produces  an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions, 
a  softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  com- 
plexions. 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes  tends  t9 
the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  observe  that 
men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal  natures 
who  live  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  women  in  tht 
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world;  as,  on  the  contrary,  women  who  have  an  indif- 
ference or  aversion  for  their  counter-parts  in  human  na- 
ture are  generally  sour  and  unamiable,  sluttish  and  cen- 
sorious. 

1  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  manu- 
script which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  which  I 
shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  1  have  done  some 
other  curious  pieces  of  the  same  nature  without  troubling 
him  with  any  inquiries  about  the  author  of  it.  It  cimtains 
a  summary  account  of  two  different  states  which  bordered 
upon  one  another.  The  one  was  a  commonwealth  of 
Amazons,  or  women  without  men ;  the  other  was  a  re- 
public of  males,  that  had  not  ar  woman  in  their  whole 
community.  As  these  two  states  bordered  upon  one  an- 
other, it  was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet  upon  their 
frontiers  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  where  those 
among  the  men,  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any 
former  meeting,  associated  themselves  with  particular 
women,  wbt>m  thty  were  afterwards  obliged  to  look  upon 
as  their  wives  in  every  one  of  these  yearly  rencounters. 
The  children  that  s])rung  up  from  this  alli/incc,  if  males, 
were  sent  to  their  respective  fathers  ;  if  females,  con- 
tinued with  their  mothers.  By  means  of  this  anniversary 
carnival,  which  lasted  about  a  week,  the  commonwealths 
were  recruited  from  time  to  time,  and  supplied  with  their 
respective  subjects. 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive ;  so  that  if  any  foreign  po- 
tentate offt-red  to  attack  cither  of  them,  both  the  sexes 
fell  upon  him  at  onrp,  and  (juickly  brought  him  to  reason. 
It  was  remarkable  that  for  many  ages  this  agreement  con- 
tinued inviolable  between  the  two  states,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  was  said  before,  they  were  husbands  anil  wives  : 
but  this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that 
they  did  not  live  tt)gether  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male  rc- 
puljlic,  there  were  several  customs  very  remarkable.  The 
men  never  shaved  their  beards,  or  pared  their  nails,  above 
once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was  probably  about  the 
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time  of  the  great  annual  meeting  upon  their  frontiers, 
I  find  the  name  of  a  minister  of  state  in  one  part  of  their 
history,  who  was  fined  for  appearing  too  frequently  in 
clean  linen  ;  and  of  a  certain  great  general,  who  was 
turned  out  of  his  post  for  efFemmacy,  it  having  been 
proved  upon  him  by  several  credible  witnesses  that  he 
washed  his  face  every  morning.  If  any  member  of  the 
commonwealth  had  a  soft  voice,  a  smooth  face,  or  a  suj)- 
ple  behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the  commonwealth  of 
females,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  slave,  dressed  in  pet- 
ticoats, and  set  a  spinning.  They  had  no  titles  of  honour 
among  them,  but  such  as  denoted  some  bodily  strength 
or  perfection,  as  such  an  one  'the  tall,'  such  an  one '  the 
stocky,'  such  an  one  *  the  gruff.'  Their  pubhc  debates 
were  generally  managed  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  insomuch 
that  they  often  came  from  the  council-table  with  broken 
shins,  black  eyes,  and  bloody  noses.  When  they  would 
reproach  a  man  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  they  would  tell 
him  his  teeth  were  white,  or  that  he  had  a  fair  skin  and 
a  soft  hand.  The  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their  his- 
tory, was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weight,  and 
wore  such  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his  time.  These  ac- 
complishments, it  seems,  had  rendered  him  so  popular, 
that  if  he  had  not  died  very  seasonably,  it  is  thought  he 
might  have  enslaved  the  republic.  Having  made  this 
short  extract  out  of  the  history  of  the  male  common- 
wealth, I  shall  look  into  the  history  of  the  neighbouring 
state,  which  consisted  of  females ;  and,  if  I  find  any 
thing  in  it,  will  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public. 

C. 
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Onales  Tlireici.'^.  ciim  Uumina  Thermodoontis 
Poliaiit,  €t  pictis  bellariiur  Ainazones  armis  : 
Soil  circiim  Hyppolyten,  sen  ci\m  se  Martia  curro 
Ptntliesilea  refert,  magnoqiie  ululante  tumultu, 
rafminea  «ciTUant  iUuatis  agmina  peltis. 

yirg.  JEa,  viii.  66o, 
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So  march'd  the  Thracian  Amarons  of  old, 
■When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  roli'd  ; 
Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were  seen. 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  quteii. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  such  return'd  triumphant  from  tlje  war. 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car  : 
They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields ; 
With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrjx'iaii  fields. 

Dryden. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  mentioned 
in  my  yesterday's  paper,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  republic 
of  women,  I  find  in  it  several  particulars  which  may  very 
veil  deserve  the  reader's  attention. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  were 
put  to  public  schools,  where  they  learned  to  box  and  play 
at  cudg^els,  with  several  other  accomplishments  of  the 
same  nature ;  so  that  nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  sec 
a  little  miss  returning  home  at  night  with  a  broken  pate, 
or  two  or  three  teeth  knocked  out  of  her  head.  They 
were  afterwards  taught  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  shoot, 
dart  or  sling,  and  listed  into  several  companies,  in  order 
to  perfect  themselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman 
was  to  be  married  till  she  had  killed  her  man.  The 
ladies  of  fashion  used  to  play  with  young  lions  instead  ot 
lap-dogs;  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  diversion, 
instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  and  piquet, 
they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole  afternoon 
together.  There  was  never  any  such  thing  as  a  hlush 
seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the  whole  commonwealth.  The 
woman  never  dressed  but  to  look  terrible ;  to  which  end 
they  would  sometimes,  after  a  battle,  paint  their  cheeks 
with  the  bloofl  of  their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  like- 
wise, the  face  which  had  the  most  scars  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  beautiful.  If  they  found  lace,  jewels,  ri- 
Laiids,  or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gold,  among  the 
booty  which  they  had  taken,  they  used  to  dress  their 
horses  with  it,  but  never  entertained  a  thought  of  wearing 
It  themsflves.  There  were  particular  rights  and  privileges 
allowed  to  Jiuy  member  uf  the  cummoimealtb  who  was  » 
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imother  of  three  daughters.  The  senate  was  made  up  of 
old  women  ;  for,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  none  was  to 
Ibe  a  counsellor  of  state  that  was  not  past  child-bear- 
ing^. 

They  used  to  boast  that  their  republic  had  continued 
'four  thousand  years,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  un- 
less we  may  suppose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that 
they  measured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in  this  fe- 
male republic  by  means  of  a  neighbouring  king,  who  had 
made  war  upon  them  several  years  with  various  success, 
and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle. 
This  defeat  they  ascribe  to  several  causes  :  some  say  that 
the  secretary  of  state,  having  been  troubled  with  the  va- 
pours, had  committed  some  fatal  mistakes  in  several  de- 
spatches about  that  time.  Others  pretend  that  the  first 
minister,  being  big  with  child,  could  not  attend  the  public 
affairs  as  so  great  an  exigency  of  state  required;  but  this 
I  can  give  no  manner  of  credit  to,  since  it  seems  to  con- 
tradict a  fundamental  maxim  in  their  government,  which 
I  have  before  mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most  pro- 
bable reason  of  this  great  disaster;  for  he  affirms  that 
the  general  was  brought  to  bed,  or  (as  others  say)  mis- 
carried, the  very  night  before  the  battle :  however  it  was, 
this  single  overthrow  obliged  them  to  call  in  the  male  re- 
public to  their  assistance;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
common  efforts  to  repulse  the  victorious  enemy,  the  war 
continued  for  many  years  before  they  could  entirely  bring; 
ft  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together  made 
them  so  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care  for  parting.  In  the 
beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  separate  camps,  but  after- 
wards, as  they  grew  more  familiar,  they  pitched  their  tents 
promiscuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  checkered  with  both 
sexes,  they  polished  apace.  The  men  used  to  invite  their 
fellow-soldiers  into  their  quarters,  and  would  drees  their 

Vol.  IV.  O  o 
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tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for  their  reception.  If  they 
chanced  to  like  one  more  than  another,  they  would  be 
cutting  her  name  in  the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure 
upon  a  wall,  or  talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  lan- 
guage, which  by  degrees  improved  into  verse  and  sonnet. 
These  were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump  to- 
gether, and  make  a  clattering  with  their  swords  and 
shields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years  produced  several 
regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  together  upon  these  occa- 
sions, the  women  complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards 
and  long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took 
care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures  as  were  most 
pleasing  to  their  friends  and  allies. 

When  they  had  taken  any  spoils  from  the  enemy,  the 
men  would  make  a  present  of  every  thing  that  was  rich 
and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they  most  ailmired,  and 
would  frequently  dress  the  necks,  or  heads,  or  arms,  gf 
their  mistresses,  with  any  thing  which  they  thought  ap- 
peared gay  or  pretty.  The  women  observing  that  tiic 
men  took  delight  in  looking  upon  them  when  they  were 
adorned  with  such  trappings  and  gewgaws,  set  their  heads 
at  work  to  find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  outshine  one 
another  in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like  solemn  meet- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  men  observing  how  the 
women's  hearts  were  set  upon  finery,  begun  to  embellisU 
themselves,  aud  look  as  agreeably  as  they  could  in  the 
eyes  of  their  associates.  In  short,  after  a  few  years'  con- 
versing together,  the  women  had  learned  to  smile,  and 
the  men  to  og'e  ;  the  women  grew  soft,  and  the  men 
lively. 

When  they  had  thus  insensibly  formed  one  another, 
upoa  finishing  of  the  war,  which  concluded  with  an  entire 
conquest  of  their  common  enemy,  the  colonels  in  one 
army  married  the  colonels  in  the  other ;  the  captains  in 
th«  lame  manner  took  the  captains  to  their  wives:  the 
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whole  body  of  common  soldiers  were  matched  after  the 
example  of  their  leaders.  By  this  means  the  two  repub- 
lics incorporated  with  one  another,  and  became  the  most 
flourishing  and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  the  world 
which  they  inhabited.  C. 
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